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Buffalo  Dailies’  Planes  Aided  Rescue 
of  Fishermen  from  Drifting  Floe 


Stranded  Group  Located  and  Given  Food  by  Newspapers — Reporters  and  Cameramen  Worked 
During  Blizzard — Several  Went  Fifty  Hours  Without  Sleep 


DEPORTERS  and  photographers  for 
three  Buffalo  newspapers  spent  a 
told  and  sleepless  week-end  from  Feb.  7 
to  Feb.  9,  when  they  flew  through  heavy 
ijBOsphere  over  the  frozen  expanses  of 
Lake  Erie  and  patrolled  the  icy  shores 
of  that  inland  sea  to  combine  their 
regular  work  of  news  coverage  with 
errands  of  aid  and  rescue  for  more  than 
25  fishermen  and  coast  guardsmen  adrift 
for  many  hours  on  ice  floes.  Flying  in 
ahidanes  chartered  by  the  Buffalo  Times, 
Sews  and  Courier-Express,  reporters 
^  photographers  dropped  food  to  the 
itranded  men  and,  guiding  crews  of 
coast  guardsmen  through  the  dangerous 
ice  channels,  aided  materially  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  rescue.  News  of  the  breaking  of 
a  mile-square  section  from  the  shore  ice 
in  Lake  Erie  with  its  imperilled  burden 
of  human  beings  reached  the  city  rooms 
iortly  after  10  a.  m.  Saturday.  A 
kfinding  northern  New  York  snow  storm, 
borne  on  a  SO-mile  gale,  was  swirling 
over  the  city.  Even  under  the  protecting 
bolkwark  of  the  city’s  tall  buildings  it 
was  impossible  to  see  for  more  than  a 
few  feet,  but  newspapermen  climbed  into 
waiting  cars  and  rushed  for  the  lake 
shore. 

Soon  stories  began  to  flash  into  the 
newsrooms  of  stragglers  making  their 
way  back  to  land  over  the  wind-swept 
Aore  ice.  With  reports  of  40  men  still 
■arooned,  the  Times,  according  to  Carl¬ 
ton  K.  Matson,  editor,  tried  to  get  an 
airplane  to  fly  over  the  lake  and  locate 
them.  Every  pilot  at  Buffalo  Airport 
who  could  be  reached  was  asked  to  pilot 
a  plane,  but  all  refused.  They  branded 
inch  an  attempt  as  nothing  less  than 
suicide. 

All  day  Saturday  reporters  worked 
alMg  the  lake  front.  About  half-an-hour 
after  the  news  broke,  John  D.  Mueller 
of  the  News  had  gone  to  the  foot  of 
I  Michigan  avenue  from  which  the  alarm 
had  been  spread  and  had  checked  the  li- 
cetiM  numbers  of  parked  cars  as  a  means 
of  identifying  the  members  of  the  ma¬ 
soned  group.  He  hurried  back  to  the 
I  office  with  two  men  who  had  seen  the 
jtt  floe  break  away  and  drift  out  on  the 
■ke.  The  eye-witness  story  of  these 

II  aien,  together  with  the  license  numbers, 
Wre  published  in  the  11.45  a.  m.  edition 
a  u  5**®’  ^  P-  according  to 

A  n.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor,  the 
**®cs  of  _  more  than  half  the  stranded 
.'aontified  through  the  licenses,  were 
jtoblished.  This  edition  also  carried  pic- 
tores  made  by  Walter  Bingham,  reporter- 
totoeraman. 

Pictures  of  the  first  stragglers,  who 
^ped  to  solid  ice  before  the  floe  drifted 
1^/'  carried  by  the  Times  in  its 
f  I  These  were  taken 

f  T  Lemen,  William  Staples 

Julius  Greenfield,  who  went  to  the 
,  wth  Wilhs  Evans,  Richard  Hanser, 

I  Gordon  Davis,  re- 

I  gnys.  Although  it  was  noon  when  the 
I  were  taken,  the  darkness  of  the 

^  made  flashlights  necessary, 
ifur  Soibelman  of  the  News,  covcr- 
g  TO  office  of  Coast  Guard  Commander 
^mussen.  able  to  report  the  names 
the  prisoners  of  the  ice  for 

.30  edition.  The  heavy  blizzard 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

rendered  it  difficult  for  reporters  to  keep  up  soon  after  dawn,  according  to  Mat¬ 
in  touch  with  each  other  or  with  coast  son,  with  huge  baskets  of  food,  includ- 
guardsmen.  Coast  guards  reporting  to  ing  hot  rolls  and  bread.  Mueller  was 
their  headquarters,  however,  provided  a  also  at  the  airport  with  the  .News  ([uota 


Stranded  fishermen  signalled  newspaper  and  roast  guard  rescue  planes  from  a 
drifting  ice  floe  in  Lake  Erie  last  Sunday  for  food  and  help.  Top  photo 
shows  marooned  group  and  their  message  spelled  on  ire  with  fishing  pikes. 
Inset  at  left  shows  J.  Winton  Lemen,  chief  photographer  of  Buffalo  Times, 
who  made  the  above  picture,  and  right  inset  shows  roast  guardsmen  pulling 
ice  skiff  to  water  to  start  on  rescue  trip. 

running  fire  of  bulletins  from  which  of  food  supplies,  which  he  dropped  from 


newspapers  could  inform  anxiously  in-  a  coast  guard  plane.  .Another  plane, 
quiring  relatives  of  the  progress  of  the  chartered  by  the  News,  went  up  about 


noon  with  photographic  equipment  to 


With  the  story  of  the  20  ice  captives  make  pictures  of  the  rescue  work. 


apparently  verified  and  rounded  up  and  The  Times  and  News  f(K)d  supplies 


rescue  work  already  being  planned  by  the  were  dropped  with  parachutes.  Coffee 
newspapers  as  an  aid  to  the  coast  guard,  containers  were  specially  packed  to 


fresh  reports  of  10  more  men  trapped  on  prevent  destruction  in  landing.  The  men 
another  floe  10  miles  down  the  lake  on  the  ice  floe  signalled  their  need  of 


drifted  into  Buffalo.  These  men  were  food  to  the  first  planes  to  fly  over  them 
reported  in  an  even  more  exposed  position  hy  a  simple  one-word  message — “I^ats” — 


than  the  first  party.  The  News  sent  soelled  on  the  ice  with  fishing  pikes. 
Mueller  to  the  new  danger  point,  where  he  They  also  spelled  the  call,  “Help.”  After 


remained  through  the  night  and  planned  foo<i  was  dropped  by  the  Times  plane, 
with  the  coast  guard  for  a  plane  trip  in  “Thanks”  was  spelled  out  on  the  ice. 


the  morning  to  drop  food  to  the  stranded  When  the  20  reached  shore  ice  again, 
men.  tired  and  cold  as  they  were,  they  paused 


Early  Sunday  morning  the  air  res-  long  enough  to  sign  their  names  to  a 
cuers  were  off  on  their  errands  of  merev.  note  of  thanks  to  the  News. 


A  plane  chartered  by  the  Courier-Express  The  Courier-Express  played  a  leading 


took  off  at  10:.50  with  C.  V.  Curry,  re-  part  in  the  actual  rescue  work.  .After 
porter,  and  Frank  Seed,  photographer  the  fliers  located  the  marooned  party  and 


in  the  passenger  seats.  Ernie  Dryer  was  saw  that  they  were  in  no  immediate 


the  pilot  and  James  Murray,  observer.  daneer,  they  circled  about  in  search  of 


Lemen,  the  Times  photographer,  went  any  other  possible  victims  of  the  storm’s 


freak  action.  Flying  conditions  were 
worse  than  had  been  anticipated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fred  M.  McLennan,  managi^ 
editor  of  the  Courier-Express.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  was  only  300  feet  high. 

“The  ceiling  continued  low  and  the 
air  bumpy,”  Mr.  McLennan  said  in 
describing  the  venture  for  Editor  &  Fub- 
LKSHKR  this  week.  “The  ice  was  deeply 
windrowed  and  it  was  necessary  to  fly 
within  50  feet  of  the  surface  to  see 
objects  as  small  as  a  man.  Both  the 
reiK>rter  and  photograi>licr  succumbed  to 
air  sickness. 

"Ten  miles  off  shore  the  plane  com¬ 
pass  went  ‘loggy,’  and  for  15  minutes  the 
rescue  party  was  in  a  precarious  position. 
The  haze  was  thick  and  wind  direction 
was  the  pilot's  only  guide.  Returning 
to  the  mar<K)ned  20,  Dryer  swung  the 
plane  low  over  the  party  as  a  final  ges¬ 
ture  of  reassurance  and  hea<lcd  for  the 
coast  guard  base  at  Sturgeon  Point, 
where  a  note  was  droiiped  giving  the 
coast  guard  the  exact  location  of  the 
fishermen.” 

The  Courier-Express  plane,  after 
returning  to  the  flying  field,  went  back 
to  the  ice  floe  as  guide  for  a  second  ship 
piloted  by  Dale  Dryer,  Ernie’s  brother, 
which  carried  food  and  hot  coffee.  The 
crew  of  the  daily’s  plane  noted  that  a 
party  of  rescuers  were  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  dropped  a  note, 
setting  them  right.  Then,  finding  the 
coast  guardsmen  coming  from  Pinehurst 
in  the  liest  position  for  reaching  the 
drifting  floe  first,  they  signalled  that  the 
plane  would  fly  in  a  circle  over  them  to 
show  the  fishermen  the  way.  The 
plane  made  alxiut  30  trips  in  an  ever 
narrowing  circle  until  the  guardsmen 
signalled  that  they  had  sighted  their 
objective. 

The  Times  plane  was  also  instrumental 
in  bringing  coast  guardsmen  in  contact 
with  the  stranded  men.  Lemen  made 
half  a  dozen  trips  to  keep  a  check  on 
their  position. 

When  the  rescuers  reached  the  fisher¬ 
men,  they  took  them  off  the  floating  ice 
and  carried  them  to  the  solid  ice  by 
combination  ice  and  water  skiffs.  The 
floe  was  about  seven  miles  from  the 
shore  and  about  a  mile  beyond  the  soil'd 
ice.  After  being  brought  from  the  floe 
the  men  had  to  pick  their  way  through 
the  rough  windrows  of  the  solid  ice  to 
shore,  where  they  scattered  for  their 
homes.  Instead  of  waiting  for  them  to 
reach  land,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  said  this 
week.  News  reporters — Charles  Michie, 
John  K.  Loope  and  Walt  C.  Wandell — 
walked  the  six  miles  to  the  water’s  edge 
to  meet  them  as  they  left  the  coast 
guard  boats,  although  guardsmen  de¬ 
clared  the  venture  unsafe  without  pikes, 
ropes  or  boats.  The  reporters  gave  the 
men  the  first  word  of  their  families  since 
they  had  left  their  homes.  To  one 
fisherman,  whose  wife  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  tfuring  his  absence,  they  were 
able  to  convey  the  news  that  the  mother 
was  recovering  rapidly.  The  three  re¬ 
porters  stayed  on  the  ice  until  midnight, 
when  the  coast  guard  relinquished  further 
efforts  until  morning.  Then  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office  and  wrote  their 
stories  for  the  next  day. 

Seventeen  men  had  been  rescued,  but 


/ 


6 


Editor 


seven  guardsmen,  who  had  given  up  their 
places  in  the  boats  to  make  room  for 
fishermen,  remained  on  the  floe  with 
three  fishermen  who  had  not  yet  been 
rescued.  These  10  men  spent  Sunday 
night  adrift  in  the  freezing  wastes  of 
Lake  Krie. 

Their  stories  finished,  Michie,  Loope 
and  Wandell  stood  by  until  dawn  and 
two  of  them  returned  with  the  coast 
guard  Monday  morning  to  resume  rescue 
work.  Michie  was  diverted  to  the  air¬ 
port  where  he  climbed  into  a  waiting 
News  plane  and  flew  over  the  lake  to 
locate  the  remaining  men.  On  his  return 
to  the  airport  he  dropped  notes  to  wait¬ 
ing  reporters  telling  that  the  men  had 
been  taken  off  the  floe  and  were  lieing 
taken  across  the  water  gap  to  solid  ice. 
Reporter  Feeley  and  j.  C.  Kennedy, 
News  photographer,  joined  Loope  and 
Wandell  at  the  arrival  point.  The  story 
and  assignments  were  handled  at  the 
office  for  the  News  by  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Frank  Lonergan,  assistant 
city  editors. 

Edward  P.  Harnett,  city  editor,  who 
was  confined  to  his  home  by  a  severe 
cold,  directed  coverage  of  the  story  by 
telephone. 

The  Times  resumed  action  at  9.30 
Monday  morning  with  a  plane  fitted  out 
with  snow  skids  to  attempt  a  landing  on 
the  seven-inch  thick  floe  on  which  the 
men  were  stranded.  A  thaw  had  set  in. 
and,  although  the  coast  guard  warned 
that  the  ice  might  crack  under  the  weight 
of  the  plane,  the  pilot  took  off,  accom¬ 
panied  by  photographer  Icemen.  The 
plane  reached  the  men  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  rescuers,  and  Lemen  made 
shots  of  the  rescue  from  the  air. 

With  the  final  result  accomplished, 
the  Buffalo  newspapers  cleaned  up  the 
story  in  Monday  afternoon  editions  and 
tired  reporters  went  home  to  bed.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  men  on  the  story  put  in  50 
hours  of  hard  work  without  sleep. 


BASIS  FOR  RADIO  SERVICE 


Broadcast  Area  Should  Equal  That  of 
Circulation,  Daily  Claim* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  9.— The  serv¬ 
ice  area  of  a  radio  broadcasting  station 
operated  in  connection  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  area,  according  to  Louis  Ben¬ 
jamin.  publisher  of  the  Eric  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald,  in  testimony  today  be¬ 
fore  an  examiner  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission. 

The  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  the  publisher  stated, 
desires  to  increase  its  power  from  100 
watts  to  500  watts  at  night  and  1,0(X) 
watts  by  day,  with  unlimited  time  on 
the  air  as  at  present.  It  also  wishes  to 
change  its  channel  assignment  from  1420 
to  940  kilocycles,  and  plans  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  programs,  particularly  a  hook-up 
with  one  of  the  national  broadcasting 
systems. 


TO  HONOR  TOPLIFF 

An  enlarged  photograph  of  .Samuel 
Topliff,  pioneer  in  news  gathering  and 
distribution,  will  be  hung  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Associated  Press  soon  in 
accordance  with  a  recent  decision  of  the 
hoard  of  directors.  The  photograph  was 
presented  to  the  A.  P.  by  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Bolton,  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Topliff. 
In  1811  Mr.  Topliff  succeeded  Samuel 
Gilbert  as  manager  of  a  news  bureau 
which  Gilbert  had  founded  in  Boston, 
and  as  early  as  1818  Mr.  Topliff  had  his 
own  staff  of  correspondents  in  foreign 
countries. 


WATER  DAMAGES  PLANT 

The  newspaper  plant  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Sunday  Courier  was  badly 
damaged  by  water  when  fire  wrecked  the 
Mary  Sachs  store  next  door  early  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  Feb.  12.  The  basement 
where  the  presses  are  located  was  flooded 
under  four  feet  of  water.  A  quantity 
of  paper  was  destroyed.  Publisher  Leon 
Ixiwengard  estimates  his  loss  at  $25,000. 
John  Stadler,  cameraman,  was  badly 
burned  on  the  hand  when  flash  powder 
exploded.  The  newspaper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  temporarily  on  the  presses  of  the 
Middletoum  Journal. 


Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  CUT 
IS  SEEN  IMMINENT 


Canadian  Manufacturers  Have  Little 
Hope  of  Maintaining  Present 
Schedule  Throughout  the 
Year 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Moxtkkal,  Que.,  Feb.  12. — Develop¬ 
ments  over  the  pa.st  few  weeks  indicate 
that  the  Canadian  newsprint  makers 
have  little  hope  of  maintaining  the 
present  price  schedule  during  1931.  It 
is  only  too  obvious,  the  Financial  Post 
says,  that  a  break  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  best  that  the  producers  could  hope 
for  this  year  was  a  maintenance  of  price. 
The  demand  for  newsprint  has  slipped 
off  appreciably  in  the  past  few  months, 
and  returns  for  January  and  the  early 
part  of  February  indicate  the  volume  of 
newsprint  consumption  for  the  first  half 
of  1931  will  be  less  than  for  the  same 
])erio<I  last  year. 

Manufacturers  have  been  afraid  that 
attempts  would  be  made  to  break  the 
price,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
manufacturing  costs  have  declined  and 
with  many  operators  working  below  half 
of  capacity  the  need  of  further  business 
would  lie  imperative,  even  at  the  ex- 
Iien.sc  of  cutting  prices. 

The  producers  have  been  able  to  make 
considerable  savings  in  their  operating 
costs  over  the  past  year.  On  too  of  that 
the  pulp  market  has  .shown  great  weak¬ 
ness,  and  pulp  wood  can  be  had  at  a 
lower  figure  than  for  some  time  past. 

SUPPLIED  “PUBLIC  DEMAND” 

Following  a  statement  last  week  by 
Chairman  Charles  J.  Hewitt  of  the  New 
York  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
there  had  been  “no  loud  public  demand” 
for  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  Independent  solicited  eight  pages 
of  advertising  from  business  men  of  the 
community  calling  for  immediate  action 
and  carried  a  display  editorial  urging  the 
passage  of  an  appropriation  for  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Isadore  Warshaw  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  16 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  board  of  directors’  meeting. 
Hotel  Morrison,  Cbicago. 

Feb.  17 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Eilitors,  luncheon 
meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Feb.  17-18 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Morrison,  Chicago. 

Feb.  19 — I  n  d  i  a  n  a  Democratic 
Ekiitorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

E'ch.  19-21 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Lincoln. 

March  9-11  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  16-17—  Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  Pa. 


UNION  PRINTERS  CUT 
WAGES  VOLUNTARILY 


Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian 
Chapel  Votes  to  Accept  $1.50  Less 
Per  Week  Until  Business  Condi¬ 
tions  Return  to  Normal 


'  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

O1.Y.MIMA.  Wash.,  Feb.  9. — Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  decline  in  wage.s  and  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living,  the  union  printers 
of  the  Daily  Olympian  here  have  volun¬ 
tarily  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $1..50  per 
week  in  their  wages. 

In  a  letter  to  S.  .-V.  Perkins  of 
Tacoma,  publisher  of  the  Olympian,  the 
Olympian  chapel  stated  ;  “In  view  of  the 
prevailing  business  depression,  _  which 
seems  likely  to  continue  at  least  into  the 
new  year,  the  members  of  the  Daily 
Olympian  chapel  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  a  reduction  in  wages  of  $1.50  a  week, 
this  reduction  to  go  into  effect  at  your 
discretion,  and  to  remain  in  effect  until 
business  conditions  warrant  a  change. 
This  reduction  is  made  by  the  members 
of  this  chapel  without  soliciting  or  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  management  of  the 
Daily  Olympian.” 

The  reduction  amounts  to  3)4  pcf  cent. 


TO  STUDY  ADVERTISING 

.Appointment  of  a  commission  of  seven 
to  make  a  comprehensive  studv  of  the 
hardwood  lunilier  industry  and  formu¬ 
late  a  persistent  and  intensive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  trade  promotion  campaign  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Hardwood  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Institute.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
G.  H.  Henderson,  .Angelina  Hardwood 
Company,  Keltys,  Tex.,  is  president. 


JAY  JOINS  SQUIBB 

George  S.  Jav.  formerly  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising  at  the 
Pro-phv-lac-tic  Brush  Company,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Mass.,  has  joined  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons,  New  York,  as  assistant  general 
sales  manager. 


JOINING  HONOLULU  DAILY 

•en  \'.  M.  t'ulver.  real  estate  editor.  Mcm- 
tbe  phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  .Jp peal  has  re- 
m-  signed  to  become  real  estate  and  financial 
is-  editor  of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver- 
las  tiscr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culver  and  their 
m-  little  daughter.  Jerry  Jo.  will  sail  from 
nn  Los  .Angeles  on  Feb.  21. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  WATERFALL 

Ben  Flast.  outdoor  editor  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers  in  Michigan,  headed  an  ex- 
nt  pedition  to  Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior 
he  to  take  photographs  of  the  famous 
r-  Tahquamenon  falls.  The  expedition. 
&  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Booth 
al  Newspapers,  was  made  in  an  airplane 
that  left  Grand  Rapids  Feb.  3. 
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LOS  ANGELES  EXPRESS 
SOLD  TO  PAUL  BLOa 

Announcement  of  Purchase 
Feb.  1 1  With  New  President  sad 
Publisher  T  aking  Charge 
Feb.  16 


Official  announcement  of  the  sal*  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  to 
Paul  Block  was  published  Feb.  11 
that  newspaper.  Mr.  Block,  as  preside 
and  publisher,  announced  the  papff 
would  pass  into  his  hands,  Feb.  16. 

Guy  C.  Earl,  Jr.,  who  held  85  per  cw 
of  the  Express  stock,  is  the  retirini 
publisher.  Edward  A.  Dickson,  editor 
held  the  remaining  stock. 

Mr.  Block’s  published  announcetnoit 
follows : 

“I  have  purchased  the  stock  of  tht 
Los  .Angeles  Express  Publishing  com¬ 
pany,  and,  beginning  with  next  Monday 
this  newspaper  passes  into  mv  otratr- 
ship. 

“I  am  aware  of  the  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  of  the  Express,  no» 
60  years  old,  and  of  the  high  character 
of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
been,  and  still  are,  as.sociated  with  h. 

“It  is  my  purpr.se  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  which  will  be  fair,  just  and  inde¬ 
pendent  in  all  its  relations  to  pdslic 
(juestions  and  to  the  ^ople  no  matter 
what  may  he  their  political  beliefs,  their 
race  or  religion. 

“While  the  Express  has  sen-ed  Los 
.Angeles  and  its  territory  faithfully,  it  is 
my  ambition  that  it  may,  in  the  future, 
contribute  in  an  even  greater  measure 
to  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  state. 

“I  am  very  grateful  for  the  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  kindness  which  have  come 
.since  my  acquisition  of  the  Express  has 
become  known,  and  I  pledge  my  best 
efforts  to  the  publishing  of  a  nwspa- 
per  which  I  trust  will  merit  continuec 
regard.” 

Other  newspapers  published  by  Pau! 
Block  are:  Brooklyn  Standard  Urion 
Nezvark  (N.J.)  Star-Eagle,  Pittsbvrgi 
Posf-Gaxctte,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  D*- 
lufh  (Minn.)  Herald  and  Rncs-Tribune. 
and  Mikiaukec  Sentinel  and  U'ismsii 
Nezt’S. 

The  price  in  the  transaction  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
$2.800.0(X).  F.  \Y.  Kellogg,  well  knowx 
Pacific  coast  publisher,  owner  of  the  $1,- 
(lOO.(KX)  building  occupied  by  the  Ex¬ 
press.  will  he  secured  by  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  managing  the  transfer,  it  is  said. 

The  Express  was  first  is.sued  Mar.  27 
1872  by  an  association  of  printer¬ 
headed  by  H.  Z.  Osborne.  In  1875  (Tol. 
James  J.  Ayres  and  Joseph  D.  Lynd 
hoijght  it.  Osborne  regained  control  it 
the  nineties  and  in  19(10.  the  late  Edwit 
T.  Earl  purchased  the  property.  Mr 
Earl  was  sole  owner  until  his  death.  Ian 
2.  1919.  The  Express  was  then  sold  or 
June  1.  1922  by  the  Earl  estate  to  F.  W 
Kellogg  and  Edward  .A.  Dickson,  whf 
had  been  manager  and  editor,  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  Kellogg  sold  his  interest  tc 
Mr.  Dickson  in  1925.  Guy  E.  Earl,  .Ir, 
participating  in  the  tran.saction  and  be¬ 
coming  nrcsident  of  the  new  company 
Mr.  Dickson  remained  editor. 


BIG  CAMPAIGN  IN  CANADA 


50  Newspapers  Used  in  Drive,  (!•■• 
eral  Motors  Plan  Continue* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishir) 
Montreal,  Feb.  9.— An  aggressivf 
vertising  campaign,  with  newspape. 
splay  columns  carrying  the  f 

e  attack,  is  promised  for  this  >  ■ 
H.  M.  Ireland,  advertising  manage 
General  Motors  of  Canada.  I-Jn-,. 
Long  one  of  the  Dominion  s  le® 
vertisers,  the  General 
tion  lent  its  endorsement  to  the  p 
I  power  of  the  newspaper  by 
ri  dailies  and  weeklies  to 
w  models  of  Chevrolet.  Penh?*"  , 
dsmobilc  early  this  year. 
e  of  the  largest  newspaper  l 

er  used  by  General  Motors  of 
In  addition  to  newspapers,  radio,  ^ 
n  pictures,  magazines  and  post 
ing  used. 
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deported  editor  attacks  censorship 

Says  President  Machado’s  Suppression  of  Havana  Newspapers  Directly  Violates  Constitution — 
Declares  Present  Government  Usurped  Its  Powers —  Has  Protested  to  U.  S.  State  Department 


By  JOHN  T.  WILFORD 

Editor,  Havana  American 


TWEXTV-ONE  years  of  newspaper 
*ork  in  Cuba  and  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  American  to  be  expelled 
from  that  country  by  Presidential  de¬ 
cree  for  having  dared  to  criticize  the 
Machado  regime,  endow  me  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  authority  to  describe  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  a  newspajter  publisher  in  that 
tyrant-ridden  land. 

'My  publication,  the  Havana  American, 
was  one  of  nine  periodicals  suspended 
by  President  Machado  in  his  decree  of 
Ian.  9.  1931.  I  have  protested  to  the 
State  Department  in  Washington  against 
this  decree  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  and  unconstitutional.  My  col¬ 
leagues,  publishers  of  the  other  eight 
periodicals  affected  by  the  decree,  being 
Cuban  citizens,  sought  redress  in  Cuba. 
El  Mundo,  Diario  de  la  Marina  and  In- 
formacion  have  obtained  permission  to 
resume  publication  by  submitting  to  a 
form  of  censorship  not  provided  by 
Cuban  law.  El  Pais  which  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  alleging  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  decree,  has 
not  been  permitted  to  reappear.  Neither 
have  the  others,  which,  however  are 
weekly  publications  and  not  newspapers. 
The  Havana  American  is  still  shut  down 
and  I  have  instructed  my  associates  not 
to  resume  publication  if  permission  to 
do  so  implies  the  acceptance  of  censor¬ 
ship  or  official  interference  with  editorial 
or  other  policy. 

As  though  the  suppression  of  my  news¬ 
paper  were  not  sufficient  penalty  for 
the  crime  of  lese  majeste.  President 
Machado,  by  a  decree  published  Jan.  14, 
1931,  ordered  my  deportation  from  Cuba 
as  an  undesirable  alien.  Preferring  to 
pay  my  own  passage  and  being  loath  to 
spend  three  days  in  the  over-crowded 
Cuban  prison — it  was  known  that  I  was 
to  be  arrested  and  held  until  the  date  set 
for  my  deportation — I  hopped  a  plane 
and  debarked  two  hours  later  in  Miami, 
Fla. 

I  have  protested  to  the  U.  S.  State 
Ilepartment  against  the  illegality  of  my 
deportation  which  is  contrary  to  Cuban 
law,  since  it  was  ordered  by  executive 
decree,  without  process  of  law  and  with¬ 
out  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

The  two  al)ove-mentioned  acts  of 
Machado  which  affected  me  personally, 
are  typical  of  the  dictator's  methods.  For 
several  years  he  has  abrogated  powers 
that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  do  not 
cive  him  and  has  governed  by  decree, 
even  while  the  Cuban  Congress  has  been 
in  session.  That  a  great  many  of  these 
decrees  are  flagrantly  unconstitutional 
worries  him  not  a  whit.  He  has  an 
army  and  an  armed  police  force  to  carry 
f'Ut  his  orders,  and  he  controls  the 
judiciary  comnletelv  through  his  power 
of  appointment,  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
course  against  his  mandates. 

The  Cuban  constitution  attords  ample 
protection  to_  the  free  dissemination  of 
ideas  that  is  the  sine  cpia  non  of 
democracy.  ^  In  .Article  i.s,  (pioted  in  its 

.  Everyone  may  express  his  thoughts 
ireely  and  without  cen.sorship,  by  word 
or  mouth  or  in  writing,  by  the  press 
w  in  any  other  manner  wliatsoever;  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  responsibilities  specified  by 
thereby  attacks  are  made  on 
the  honor  of  individuals,  upon  the  social 
orner  or  upon  public  peace.” 

.  To  further  guarantee  these  rights,  it 
IS  provided  in  Article  37; 

■  a-  -i  fegulating  the  e.xercise  of 
individual  rights  guaranteed  bv  the  con¬ 
stitution  are  null  and  void  if  thev 
O'"  adulterate  them.” 
the  Cuban  constitution  empowers  the 
to  suspend  certain  individual 
ights  at  times  of  national  emergency, 
owever  it  specifies  which  of  these  rights 
susceptible  of  suspension  and  clearly 
others  may  be  suspended 
wder  any  circumstances.  The  right  of 
press  IS  not  among  those  that  may 
suspended  and  President  Machado  has 


been  careful  not  to  mention  .Article  25  in 
any  of  the  three  suspensions  of  guaran¬ 
tees  that  he  has  decreed  since  October, 


1930. 

1 

1 

John  T.  Wilforcl 

Notwiflistanding  these  facts,  in  his  de¬ 
cree  suppressing  my  paoer,  he  states  that 
since  he  has  suspended  constitutional 
rights,  the  obsolete  Law  of  Public  Or¬ 
der  enacted  by  the  Spanish  Government 
in  1870  again  comes  into  force;  and  he 
quotes  this  law  as  his  authority  to  sup¬ 
press  newspapers,  disregarding  Article  41 
which  prohibits  the  suspending  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  .Article  37  which 
clearly  nullities  the  old  Spanish  law  that 
antedated  the  Cuban  constitution  by  32 
years. 

The  Cuban  constitution  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding  President  Ma¬ 
chado  has  often  attempted  to  rnuzzle 
the  press  when  it  has  dared  to  criticize 
his  regime.  Last  January,  however,  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  openly  taken 
action  against  newspapers,  his  previous 
retaliatory  actions  having  been  limited 
to  police  raids  that  accomplished  their 
purjxise  but  were  alwavs  disavowed  later 
by  tile  government.  My  plant  was  par¬ 
tially  wrecked  by  a  raid  of  this  sort  iii 
March,  l').3(),  and  I  have  as  yet  received 
no  satisfaction  cither  from  the  Cuban 
government  or  from  the  .American  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  whom  I  jirotcsted. 

Machado  alleges  in  his  decree  deport¬ 
ing  me.  that  1  “carried  on  an  openly  se¬ 
ditious  campaign  against  the  government 
and  openly  aided  and  applauded  Coin- 
munists  in  their  attack  against  iniblic 
peace  and  traiKinility.”  He  also  takes 
specific  exception  to  my  editorial  of  Jan. 
9.  19.31,  which  called  upon  him  to  re¬ 
sign  his  office  as  the  surest  means  of 
solving  the  political  unrest  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  cisis  in  Cuba. 

The  file  of  my  paper  will  show  that  I 
have  never  approved,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  alwavs  opposed  violence  as  a 
means  of  changing  a  government.  I  am 


not  a  Communist  nor  have  I  ever  har¬ 
bored  ideas  that  could  possibly  be  called 
revolutionary  or  even  “advanced.” 

I  have  never  been  engaged  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  cami>aign  against  Machado,  limit¬ 
ing  my  criticisms  of  his  regime  to  those 
of  his  acts  that  were  of  interest  to  the 
Knglish-speaking  residents  of  Cuba,  my 
readers,  who  were  entitled  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  comment  on  matters  that  vitally 
affected  them,  as  taxpayers. 

Subscrihers  of  Eiutor  &  Publisher 
are  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the 
Cuban  situation  than  is  the  general 
.American  public.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
they  realize  the  gravity  of  conditions  or 
know  how  closely  allied  are  their  causes 
and  effects  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Machado  was  elected  for  a 
four-year  term.  He  is  now  in  his  sixth 
year  of  office  and  has  four  more_  years 
to  go,  according  to  a  scheme  which  he 
worked  and  which  he  foisted  on  a  disen¬ 
franchised  citizenry  in  substitution  for 
the  legal  electoral  methods  of  choosing 
public  servants.  After  gaining  control  of 
the  directing  machinerv  of  the  three  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  Cuba  the  Machado 
clique,  composed  of  66  men  plus  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  two  legislative  houses  and 
the  governors  and  mayors  of  Cuba’s  six 
states  and  157  municipalities,  amended 
the  Constitution  and  gave  themselves  an 
extra  term  of  office  without  an  election. 

Notwithstanding  their  efforts  to  give 
semblance  of  legality  to  their  gerryman¬ 
dering,  serious  violations  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  are  noted  in  their  procedure  and 
their  amendments  are  held  illegal  by  the 
consensus  of  Cuba’s  leading  jurists,  irf- 
c’lid’mr  ever^•  surviving  member  of  the 
drafters  of  Cuba's  original  Constitution 
of  1902. 

It  therefore  is  evident  that  the  present 
government  of  Cuba  is  not  a  legal  or 
constitutional  one.  but  has  usurped  its 
powers.  F.xcept  for  a  few  members  of 
Coneress  whose  legal  terms  will  expire 
on  May  20,  1931,  every  elective  office  in 
Cuba,  national,  state  ami  municipal,  is 
Iv'ld  bv  men  who  were  not  elected  by 
the  people  but  are  there  merely  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  .Machado's  will  and  the  tacit 
at'tiitiescencc  of  the  United  States. 

There  ran  be  no  (piestion  but  that  the 
Cuban  people  believe  that  the  militar^' 
jxiwer  ftf  tile  United  .States  will  be  used 
against  them  if  tliev  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Machailo  dictatorship  by 
force.  This  Indief  is  based  on  precedent, 
♦or  in  1917  the  .American  Minister  to 
Cuba  put  an  end  to  a  Cuban  revolution 
by  warning  the  rebels  that  all  men  in 
arms  against  the  Cuban  government 
would  lie  considered  enemies  of  the 
United  .‘States.  .American  troops  were 
landed  in  Cuba  at  that  time  and  were 
kept  there  for  several  years. 

The  extremelv  friendlv  relations  be¬ 
tween  .Ambassador  Ciuggenheim  and 
President  Machado  are  interpreted  as 
indicative  of  similar  action  by  the  Ignited 
States  in  case  a  revolution  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  overthrow  the  present  Cuban 


REFUSES  TO  RETURN  ON  MACHADO’S  TERMS 

JOHN  T.  WILFORD,  editor  of  the  Iltirana  American,  who  was  ordered 
deported  from  Cuba  but  who  left  before  the  order  was  served,  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  Cuban  government  to  return,  with  the  stipulation 
he  must  “respert  the  laws”  governing  newspaper  publication.  Robert  Hicks, 
publisher  of  the  American,  who  returned  to  the  United  States  this  week, 
cabled  Havana  that  the  American  would  remain  closed  until  Mr.  Wilfonl  is 
allowed  to  return  to  Cuba  without  restraint,  a  special  dispatch^  to  the 
ISetv  York  Times  said.  Mr.  Hicks  is  <|Uoted  as  follows:  “The  American  was 
closed  illegally.  Wilford  was  charged  with  being  a  menace.  To  reopen  and 
publish  the  American  under  restrictions  of  any  kind  would  be  a  direct 
admission  of  guilt  on  his  part  and  that  would  mean  destruction  of  the  ideal 
of  free  speech  he  fought  for.”  Mr.  Wilford’s  article  herewith  presented  was 
written  for  Editor  &  Publisher  while  he  was  in  Washington  this  week. 


dictator,  and  all  efforts  by  Cuban 
patriots  to  obtain  from  the  American 
State  Department  a  clear  statement  of 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  Platt 
Amendment  have  been  unsuccessful. 

That  is  what  keeps  Machado  in  power 
today — the  tacit  support  of  the  Lbiited 
States'  State  Department.  It  is  a 
stronger  shield  against  the  wrath  of  the 
Cuban  people  than  is-  Machado’s  army, 
plus  his  armed  police,  plus  his  numerous 
secret  agents. 

Cuba’s  troubles  are  many.  The  low 
price  of  sugar  is  responsible  for  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  and  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment.  These  naturally  agrgravate 
the  political  unrest  but  they  are  unim¬ 
portant  in  their  relation  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  crucial  problem. 

The  Cuban  people  have  been  deprived 
of  their  liberties  and  have  determined 
to  regain  them  at  any  cost.  That  Cu¬ 
bans  are  a  docile  peace-loving  race  is 
proved  by  the  form  in  which  they  ex¬ 
press  their  dissatisfaction — by  manifestos- 
— by  parades — by  demands  for  M-a-. 
chado’s  resignation. 

Perhaps  the  Cubans  might  have  ac¬ 
cepted  their  disenfranchisement  with 
resignation  if- Machado’s  dictatorship  had 
been  a  benign  one,  beneficial  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  'ly  one  of  the  phases  of  national, 
life.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  The  severity  with  which  he 
has  treated  all  who  have  dared  to  op¬ 
pose  him  has  had  few  parallels  in  con¬ 
temporary  hisrtory.  .Every  pseudo-con¬ 
structive  effort  of  the  Machado  regime 
has  resulted  in  signal  failure  and  in 
shameful  abuse  of  extraordinary  powers 
assumed  ostensibly  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  people. 

The  product  of  foreign  loans  nego¬ 
tiated  for  specific  purposes  has  been 
squandered ,  and  a  large  proportion  has 
enriched  high  officials,  . 

Promises  of  regeneration  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  public  affairs  which  was  notor¬ 
iously  venal  under  previous  adminis¬ 
trations.  have  not  been  kept.  Graft  is 
ix-rhaps  less  general  because  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  higher-ups ;  but  its  cumu¬ 
lative  drain  on  the  nation  has  certainly, 
increased. 

.-Adilitional  taxes  that  have  unbearably  in- , 
creased  the  burden  on. commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  fiirni.shed  the  administration 
with  fiiiwls  that  are  used  to  maintain 
an  excessively  large  ■  military  establish-' 
ment  that  has  po  o^Jn-r  excuse  for  ex¬ 
istence  than  to  cipiiress  the  ponlc.  Cuba, 
snends  25  per  cent  of..;ts  total  budget  on. 
the  armv  ami  jHilice,  a  larger  proportion 
than  Germany  '^yheq  -  the  Kaiser  was 
orcDaring  for  the  World  War :  and 
ruba’s  standing  arjjiv  js  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  -Tviptilatioii  than  that  of 
b'rance.  universally  4ccused  of  militar-. 
ism.  , 

Within  the  nast  few  months  President 
Machado  has  issued  $62  fWlO.OOf)  of  Imnds: 
Previoiislv  he  had  Ixirrowed  $10*)  000,- 
OtK).  This  is  .almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  entire  foreign  dt-ht  of  Cuba  when 
he  '-iitered  office  six  vears  ago. 

.Since  last  October  there  has  heen 
martial  law.  with  its  attendant  evils, 
soldiers  shooting  down  unarmed  civilians 
and  thousands  of  citizens  imnrisoned  and 
deprived  of  the  right  of  habeas  cornus.- 
Small  wonder  th.at  the  citizenry  has  lost 
faith  in  Afachado’s  ability,  in  his 
methods,  in  his  promises  and  even  in  the 
purity  of  hi«  motives. 

That  is  why  the  slogan  of  the  onno- 
sition  is  “One  Renuncie  Machadf” — 
Machado  Must  Resign!  That  is  why 
all  efforts  of  Amltassador  Guggenheim 
to  nersimde  the  people  to  cease  noh’tical 
activity  pending  his  and  Machado’s  ef-- 
forts  to  .solve  the  economic  problem, 
have  heen  unsuccessful. 

Last  week  the  Cuban  Congress 
authorized  Machado  to  refund  the  nub- 
lic  debt.  This  calls  for  a  loan  of  $.300,- 
000,000  which  is  said  to  be  in  process 
of  negotiation  through  the  efforts  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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REPORTER  WINS  $8,500 
IN  BOSTON  LIBEL  SUIT 

Jury  Finds  Against  Herald-Traveler, 

Clears  Globe  and  Transcript  for 
Stories  of  Thompson  Arrest 
in  Atlantic  Monthly  Case 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  Feb.  12. — Frederick  H. 
Thompson,  former  Boston  Post  reporter, 
was  awarded  $8,500  in  a  libel  verdict 
against  the  Boston  Publishing  Co.,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Boston  Hcrald-Traveler,  by 
a  jury  here  yesterday.  No  damages 
were  allowed  against  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  Boston  Transcript,  also  parties 
to  the  action  which  is  the  aftermath  of 
the  incident  of  May,  1927,  when  the 
Boston  Post  prematurely  published 
Gov.  .Mfred  E.  Smith’s  answer  to  Charles 
H.  Marshall’s  inquiry  as  to  whether  a 
Catholic  could  make  a  good  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  article  was  copyrighted  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  that  magazine  had 
it  on  the  press.  Thompson  W'ent  to 
Concord,  N.  H.,  secured  a  copy,  and  the 
Smith  article  was  published  in  the  Post, 
attracting  much  attention  and  resulting 
in  threats  of  law  suits  and  arre.sts  by 
publishers  of  the  monthi  •  Thompson 
subsequently  was  arrested  in  Newton, 
his  home  town,  as  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice  wanted  at  Concord  for  his  part  in 
the  affair.  He  fought  extradition,  but 
finally  went  to  New  Hampshire  and  was 
acquitted. 

In  Tune,  1928,  he  filed  suits  for  $50,- 
000  damaees  against  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  and  $25,000  each  against  the  Globe 
and  Transcript,  alleging  malice.  It  was 
contended  that  Thompson,  as  a  feature 
writer  on  the  Post  who  worked  alone 
on  s'ecial  stories,  incurred  the  malice 
of  the  other  papers,  and  they  used  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  case  to  publish  stories 
dama«Hng  his  character.  During  the 
trial.  rejKirters,  editors  and  proprietors 
testified  they  had  no  malice  against 
Thompson.  Some  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fense  accepted  full  resnonsibility  for  the 
stories  written  about  Thompson,  stating 
that  if  they  could  not  publish  stories  of 
an  arrest  such  as  was  done  in  this  case 
as  mere  matters  of  fact  they  never  could 
mention  the  arrest  of  anyone. 

When  the  suits  were  filed  nearly  three 
years  ago  they  were  individual  actions, 
hut  in  January  the  court  allowed  them  to 
be  consolidated  so  all  three  were  tried 
together.  There  were  four  counts  in 
each  .suit,  and  on  the  final  verdict  by  the 
jury  the  sum  against  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  was  based  on  the  first  count, 
and  on  the  other  three  the  jury  found 
for  the  defendants.  It  found  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  on  all  four  against  the  Globe 
and  Transcript. 

J'udge  Joseoh  H.  Walsh  “reserved 
leave’’  on  the  Herald-Traveler  verdict, 
indicating  he  may  set  aside  the  award 
and  send  the  matter  to  Supreme  Court 
for  final  adjudication. 

Thompson  resigned  from  the  Post 
a^ut  a  year  ajfo  and  now  is  writing  fic¬ 
tion. 

N.  Y.  REPORTER  TESTIFIES 

Austin  O’Malley,  reporter  for  the  Ne^v 
York  Evenino  Journal,  was  a  witness  in 
the  trial  of  Bi.shop  James  Cannon.  Tr.  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
in  Washington,  Feb.  5.  Although  it  was 
learned  that  O’Malley’s  testimonv  and 
his  cross-examination  by  Bishop  Cannon 
lasted  for  five  hours,  the  form  his  testi¬ 
mony  took  was  not  revealed.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  guarded  with  great 
secrecy,  but  it  was  rumored  that  O’Mal¬ 
ley’s  testimony  concerned  the  Cannon  let¬ 
ters  printed  by  the  Tournal  last  year 
which  led  to  a  $5,000,000  libel  suit 
brought  against  the  Hcarst  Newspapers 
by  the  Bishop. 

NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 

Or^nization  of  the  Nation-Wide 
Publicity  Corporation,  advertising  and 
publicity  agency,  is  announced  by  Fred 
H.  Fitzgerald,  Bert  D.  Turnquist,  and 
Joseph  F.  W'alsh.  Offices  will  be  at  75 
Federal  street,  Boston. 


$7,000,000  DRIVE  ANNOUNCED 
FOR  FRIGIDAIRE 
ANNOUNCEMENT  of  a  $J,000,- 
000  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program,  to  be  launched 
immediately  was  made  by  offi- 
rials  of  the  Frigidaire  meeting  at 
Dayton,  O.,  this  week. 

It  was  stated  that  the  company’s 
Dayton  plant  for  manufacturing 
electric  refrigerators  was  working 
at  full  capacity,  with  6,.500  em¬ 
ployes  reporting  for  duty. 


RECEIVERSHIP  IS  LIFTED 
FROM  MEMPHIS  DAILIES 

Control  of  Appeal  Papers  Pastes  to 

New  Board,  Headed  by  George 

Morris — Col.  Lea’s  Attorneys 
Sought  Delay 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  12. — Receiver¬ 
ship  of  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Inc.,  was  lifted  today  by  Chancellor 
M.  C.  Ketchum.  Control  of  Memphis 
Commercial  Appctil  and  Evening  Appeal 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  new  board 
of  directors,  headed  by  George  Morris. 

In  lifting  the  receivership,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  approved  the  financial  assistance 
to  be  given  the  papers  by  the  Minnesota 
&  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  largest  creditor. 
The  M.  &  O.  has  agreed  to  give  the 
papers  a  line  of  credit  up  to  $200,000 
and  to  advance  $95,000  in  cash  imme¬ 
diately. 

Attorneys  for  Col.  Luke  Lea,  deposed 
president,  and  Southern  Publishers,  Inc., 
had  asked  for  a  delay  of  10  days  in  order 
that  Col.  Lea  might  perfect  a  financial 
plan  he  has  been  working  on  for  some 
time.  Co-receivers  of  the  Appeals  were 
allowed  $2,500  each  for  their  work,  and 
their  attorneys  a  fee  of  $5,000. 

AIR  ADVERTISING  LIMITED 

Canadian  Broadcaster*  Decide  to  Bar 
Sunday  Announcements 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publi.shf.r) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  12. — Elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  advertising  from  radio  pro¬ 
grams  broadcast  on  Sunday  other  than 
the  mention  of  the  sponsor’s  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  nature  of  the  business  or  prod¬ 
uct  was  decided  today  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Broadcasters  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto.  It  was  thought  this 
should  be  done  “in  the  interest  of  the 
proper  observance  of  Sunday.’’ 

It  also  was  decided  weekday  programs 
after  7  p.  m.  should  not  include  advertis¬ 
ing  to  excee<l  five  per  cent  of  the  time 
on  the  air  of  any  one  program.  Indi¬ 
vidual  commercial  announcements  known 
as  “spot"  announcements  should  be  de¬ 
barred  after  that  hour,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting.  Practically  all  the  stations 
in  Canada  were  represented. 

PRINTING  PAPERS  MERGED 

H.  L.  Williamson,  publisher  of  the 
United  States  Publisher  and  Printer,  re¬ 
cently  announced  acquisition  of  the 
National  f^rinter  Journalist,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  consolidation  of  both  papers. 
The  merged  publications  are  to  be  issueil 
under  the  name  of  National  Printer 
Journalist  and  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Ole  Buch,  secretary  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  who  became 
editor  of  the  United  States  Publisher 
and  Printer  last  July,  will  continue  as 
editor  of  the  combined  publications. 

PACKERS  INCREASE  BUDGET 

The  five  leading  pork  packers  in  New 
England,  the  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.  and 
the  North  Packing  and  Provision  Com¬ 
pany,  both  of  Boston ;  ^\’hitc.  Pevev  & 
Dexter  Company.  Worcester,  Springfield 
Provision  C'ompany,  Springfield,  and 
Sperry  &  Barnes  Company.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  have  decided  to  increase  their 
19.11  co-operative  newspaper  advertising 
appropriation  in  New  England,  it  was 
announced  recently.  Success  of  the  19.10 
campaign  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
the  expansion. 


WOODBRIDGE  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Is  Named  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Remington  Rand  Sales 

C.  King  Woodbridge,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  executive  has 
been  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  the 
Remington  Rand 
Business  Service, 
Inc.,  effective 
Feb.  9.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was 
in  the  office  ap¬ 
pliance  field  in 
1922  when  he 
was  president  and 
director  of  the 
dictaphone  Cor¬ 
poration,  and 
later  served  a 
^  term  as  president 

C.  King  Woodbridge  of  ,the  National 

Association  of 
Office  Appliance  Manufacturers. 

In  1927  Mr.  Woodbridge  became 
executive  vice-president  and  later  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kelvinator  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  served  several  corporations  as  a 
director,  and  recently  reorganized  and 
operated  American  Machine  and  Metals, 
Inc.,  a  holding  company  owning  a  di¬ 
versified  group  of  business  enterprises. 

For  three  years  Mr.  Woodbridge  was 
president  of  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  and  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

P.  LORILLARD  REPORTS 
SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

Makers  of  “Old  Gold’’  Increased  Net 

Profits  $2,240,000  in  1930 — First 
Advance  in  Earnings  Re¬ 
ported  Since  1925 

The  P.  Lorillard  Company,  after  four 
years  of  heavy  advertising  in  its  attempt 
to  crowd  the  Old  Gold  cigarette  into  the 
front  rank  of  big  money  makers,  is  ap¬ 
parently  nearing  success.  Its  report  for 
1930,  issued  this  week,  showed  the  first 
increase  in  earnings  since  1925.  Net 
profits  were  stated  to  be  $5,601,878,  an 
increase  of  $2,240,000  over  those  of 
1929.  Sums  applicable  to  surplus,  after 
payment  of  preferred  dividends,  were 
$2,822,831,  or  more  than  five  times  the 
figure  of  $545,123  reixirted  a  year  ago. 

The  Ixirillard  Company  is  the  last  of 
the  “Big  Four”  in  the  cigarette  field  to 
publish  its  report,  all  having  shown  sul)- 
stantial  increases  in  earnings. 

Federal  reports  give  a  1930  prixluction 
of  119,624,909.900  cigarettes,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  586.(XX),000  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  was  smaller  than 
that  of  other  recent  years. 

C.  W.  MYERS  RESIGNS 

Charles  W'.  Myers  has  resigned  as 
business  manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Nezvs  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Harry 
W.  Ely,  circulation  manager  of  the  paper. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  B.  H. 
Canfield,  chairman  of  the  lioard,  Scripps- 
Canfield  newspapers.  Mr.  Myers,  after 
16  years  on  the  News,  will  devote  his 
time  to  tlH‘  management  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KOIN  which  has  been  operated  in 
affiliation  with  the  News  and  in  which 
Myers  holds  a  controlling  interest.  Mr. 
Ely  has  been  active  in  Portland  news¬ 
papers  for  a  quarter  century.  He  was 
with  the  Oregon  Journal  for  18  years, 
most  of  that  time  as  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

NEBRASKA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

A  ffat  advertising  rate  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers  with  discounts  for  “regularity 
and  quantity  insertions”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  58th  annual  session  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  at  the  Lin- 
dell  Hotel  in  Lincoln  Feb.  19-21.  Other 
subjects  on  the  program  include  free 
publicity,  duty  of  an  editor  to  his  com¬ 
munity.  the  dividing  line  between  paid 
political  advertising  and  news,  radio,  and 
labor  problems. 


MURDER  TRIAL  PUT  ON  I 
AIR  BY  DAILIES  I 

Station  of  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Psp,^  I 
Placed  Microphones  in  Crimig^  r 
Courtroom — Loud  Speakers  Ac< 
commodated  Overflow  Crowds 

By  Monroe  Worthington 
What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  broad¬ 
cast  of  a  murder  trial  in  the  Unit«d 
States  took  place  from  the  Merctr 
county,  W.  Va.,  criminal  courtroom  at 
Princeton,  last  week,  over  station  \VHIS, 
belonging  to  the  Bluefield  (W.Va.)  S'kil 
set  News  and  Daily  Telegraph.  It  wa 
hailed  as  a  great  success  by  Kennetli 
Beauge,  radio  station  manager,  and  the 
experiment  will  probably  be  repeated. 

The  trial  was  that  of  Mrs.  Miraije 
Stull,  a  widow,  of  Princeton,  accused  ol 
scalding  her  stepson.  Mickey,  8,  to  death 
in  a  tub,  Oct.  18,  1930.  The  jury,  brinn- 
ing  in  a  verdict  Saturday  noon,  Feb.  7, 
found  her  guiltv  of  first  degree  murder, 
with  recommendation  of  mercy,  whidi 
makes  a  life  sentence  mandatory,  unless 
a  new  trial  is  granted.  The  voices  of 
the  jurors  themselves  were  audible  over 
the  radio  when  the  decision  was  polled 
Edward  H.  Steele,  a  Sunset  News  re¬ 
porter,  and  Tim  H.  Shott,  manager  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Company 
upon  seeing  the  interest  the  first  days  ot 
the  trial  aroused,  decided  to  appeal  to 
Judge  George  L.  Dillard  for  permission 
to  broadcast  from  the  courtroom.  'The 
request  was  granted,  when  thev  pointed 
out  the  broadcast  would  be  educational 
and  would  tend  to  give  many  who  never 
attended  court  an  idea  of  how  j'ustice 
was  administered. 

The  courtroom  had  been  filled  to  ab¬ 
solute  capacity  b.v  six  o’clock  each  morn¬ 
ing,  hours  before  testimony  started. 
The  Sunset  News  public  address  system 
was  likewise  linked  up  to  a  microphone 
and  the  overflow  crowds  which  filled 
the  courtyard  were  given  an  opportunhv 
to  follow  the  testimony. 

The  Sunset  News  sent  one  of  its  staff 
writers,  Harry  W.  Ball,  to  the  scene  and 
he  was  supplied  with  a  telephone 
which  permitted  him  to  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  news  room.  Both 
the  telephone  and  the  radio  and  public 
address  microphones  were  equippd  so 
the  voices  of  the  reporters  or  an¬ 
nouncers  were  not  audible  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

The  defense,  as  well  as  the  proseoi- 
tion,  welcomed  the  innovation.  Qosiw 
arguments  of  Prosecutor  Walter  G. 
Burton  and  Assistant  Ajax  T.  Smith 
and  Defense  Counsel  H.  G.  Woods  and 
John  R.  Pendleton  were  eloquent.  Radro 
sets  in  a  number  of  schools  were  turned 
on  to  permit  the  children  to  hear  these 
arguments. 

.After  the  case  went  to  the  jury.  Fr^ 
day  night,  and  while  the  region  waded 
on  the  verdict,  Saturday  morning,  side 
lights  on  the  trial  were  broadcast  from 
Princeton  alternately  with  musical 
grams  from  one  of  the  Bluefield 
studios. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  install  pw- 
manent  microphone  and  telephone  wir¬ 
ing  in  the  new  Mercer  county  court¬ 
house.  now  under  construction,  to  pw- 
mit  broadcasting  of  other  trials  witti 
greater  ease. 

J.  M.  MILLER  IN  WASHINGTON 

Former  Correspondent,  U.  S.  OffieisI 
Sails  to  Europe  Soon 

(SpeciaJ  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
W.vsHiNr.TON,  D.  C..  Feb.  '“.--Jain" 
Martin  Miller,  former  Wa.shingt 
newspaper  correspondent  and  , 

centlv  counsul  general  to  New 
and  France,  who  has  been  in 
several  days,  will  sail  for  Euro^ 
on  an  assignment  for  a  book  P 
lishing  concern  and  a  newspai^r  s) 
cate.  He  will  visit  Geneva.  Paris 
Rome  and  then  go  to  Russia.  He 
return  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea 
Holv  I-and.  „  , 

Mr.  Miller  opened  the  first 
of  the  Nezoark  N^ezvs  in  Washingto 
1903  and  spent  several  years  here  w 
fore  entering  the  consular  service. 
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UTILITY  PUBUCITY  TACTICS  AIRED  AGAIN 


Alabama  Power  Company  Man  Asked  Westinghouse  and  Other  Firms  to  Withdraw  Advertising  from 
F.  I.  Thompson  Papers — Expected  Friendly  Support  from  Press 


W^ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  9.— 
W  Methods  used  by  publicity  agents  of 
the  .Alabama  Power  Company  and  affili¬ 
ated  corporations  in  the  maintenance  of 
"friendly  relations”  with  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  Alabama  were  fur¬ 
ther  disclosed  in  a  continuation  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  7  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  investigation  of  power  and 
gas  utilities. 

Comparatively  large  amounts  paid  to 
the  Mobile  Press  for  advertising  were 
the  subject  of  detailed  inquiry,  as  were 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  es- 
ublishment  of  this  newspaper.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  was  admitted,  but 
denial  was  made  that  the  Alabama 
Power  Company  had  any  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  publication,  or  assisted  in 
any  way  in  its  financing. 

Other  points  developed  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  were  that  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company  were  asked  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Company’s  publicity  director  to 
shift  advertising  from  “unfair”  news¬ 
papers  to  the  Mobile  Press;  that  the 
company  advertising  with  most  daily 
newspapers  was  placed  and  news  ma¬ 
terial  was  sent  out  by  the  same  official; 
that  the  Alabama  Power  Company  ob¬ 
jected  to  Alabama  newspapers  using 
"boiler  plate”  sent  into  the  state  in  be¬ 
half  of  an  opposing  interest ;  and  that 
the  company  itself  used  “boiler  plate” 
in  the  dissemination  of  news  stories 
that  were  not  identified  as  originating 
»-ith  the  power  company. 

Advertising  in  the  Manufacturer^ 
Record,  of  Baltimore,  by  local  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  in  Alabama  also  came 
in  for  inquiry,  and  it  was  developed 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  such  adver¬ 
tisements  were  signed  by  the  local  civic 
agency,  but  were  paid  for  by  the  power 
company;  and  the  same  circumstances 
were  developed  in  connection  with  an 
advertisement  of  the  Alabama  Military 
Institute. 


Judge  Robert  E.  Healy,  chief  counsel 
for  the  commission,  at  one  point  in  the 
examination  of  W.  J,  Baldwin,  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  advertising  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company,  placed  in  the 
record  a  letter  dated  in  September,  1927, 
from  Baldwin  to  Paul  Clapp,  of  the 
Kational  Electric  Light  Association,  re¬ 
plying  adversely  to  Clapp’s  suggestion 
of  a  plan  for  national  use  of  paid  news¬ 
paper  space  “to  place  the  true  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  electric  light  and  power  in¬ 
dustry  before  the  American  public.” 
Baldwin’s  reply  pointed  out  that  he  was 
then  using  regularly  practically  every 
newspaper  in  the  state  at  a  cost  of 
about  J4,000  a  month. 

Judge  Healy  asked,  “Did  you  state 
you  believed  this  was  a  sufficient  amount 
to  bring  about  the  relationship  between 
the  company  and  the  papers  which  was 
essential  to  your  welfare?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  did,”  replied  Baldwin. 

“And  did  you  l)elieve  that  that  amount 
was  sufficient  to  bring  about  that  rela¬ 
tionship?” 

“I  stated  that  there,  judge,”  answered 
the  witness.  “Yes,  sir.” 

Reading  another  letter  from  Baldwin, 
to  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  publicity  director 

u  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Company, 
the  commission’s  examiner  asked : 


In  this  letter  did  you  say  to  Mi 
Uumn,  ‘I  wish  to  call  your  attention  ti 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  use  all  of  th 
newspapers  published  in  Alabama.  Fo 
obvious  reasons  we  exclude  five  dail 
newspapers  owned  and  published  by  Mi 
rederick  I.  Thompson,  and  three  wcekl; 
newspapers  which  do  not  accord  us  wha 
»e  consider  a  fair  deal.  These  eigh 
wwspapers  represent  the  part  of  th 
•  Soama  press  which  is  opposed  to  ou 
ompany  and  its  activities.’  Is  that 
correct  quotation?” 

/X”’  assented  Baldwin, 

li-i  E  Thompson  is  the  pub 

n  ^fobile  Register,  Mobil 
's-Item,  Montgomery  Journal,  Flor 


ence  Times-Neu’s, 

Cities  IJaily.) 

In  comiection  with  protests  bj'  Baldwin 
against  the  use  by  newspapers  of  plate 
matter  sent  into  Alabama  by  the 
Western  NewspajK'r  Union,  in  behalf  of 
the  Farmers’  Federated  Fertilizer  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  opposed  the  power  com¬ 
panies  bid  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  proper¬ 
ties,  Baldwin,  it  was  developed,  wrote 
to  the  publicity  man  of  the  North  and 
South  Carolina  Utility  Bureau,  inclos¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  letters  he  had  sent  to 
Alabama  newspapers. 

Judge  Healy  asked,  “Did  you  say  in 
that  connection  to  Mr.  Bonney,  ‘Of 
course,  we  were  enabled  to  use  this 
method  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  regular  advertisers  in  the  Alabama 
papers.’  ” 

The  witness  said  he  had  so  written. 
This  interchange  then  occurred ; 

Mr.  Baldwin — “Judge,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  ap¬ 
preciate  advertising.” 

Mr.  Healy — “I  think  so,  too.” 

Mr.  Baldwin — “And  it  does  have  a 
certain  amount  of  influence.  I  will 
admit  that.” 

WTiile  the  discussion  was  on  the  use 
of  “boiler  plate”  Baldwin  said,  “The 
Western  Newspaper  Union  prepares 
plate  matter  for  us  practically  every 
week  in  the  year.”  This  plate,  he  said, 
contains  news  stories,  unsigned,  of  which 
the  editors  know  the  source,  but  the 
readers  do  not.  At  least  one  such  story, 
it  was  developed,  concerned  the  Muscle 
Shoals  question. 

On  Sept.  17,  1928,  according  to  .a 
letter  placed  in  the  record,  Baldwin 
wrote  to  T.  K.  Jackson,  of  the  Mobile 
Power  Company,  about  the  establishment 
of  a  new  newspaper  in  Mobile.  Baldwin 
denied  in  his  testimony  that  this  letter 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
later  establishment  of  the  Mobile  Press. 

The  Mobile  Press,  it  had  been  shown, 
had  received  $26,000  in  advertising  in  the 
period  from  April  1,  1929,  to  November, 
1930,  and  this  sum  was  described  by 
Judge  Healy  as  much  more  than  had 
been  received  by  any  other  Alabama 
newspaper. 

In  connection  with  the  protest  against 
the  Farmers  Fertilizer  plate  material. 
Judge  Healy  asked,  “Did  you  remind 
them  (the  newspapers)  that  the  Alabama 
Power  Company  was  paying  them  money 
for  advertising?” 

"I  don’t  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 
Judge,”  replied  Baldwin.  “I  don’t  think 
I  did.  It  wasn’t  necessary  to  do  that.” 


He  explained  that,  “The  sentiment  in 
Alabama  toward  the  Alabama  Power 
Company  on  the  part  of  the  press  is 
ver>-  favorable  and  has  been  for  years 
and  years.  We  do  not  have  to  ask  them 
to  carry  a  news  story  just  because  we 
advertise  with  them.  They  would  carry 
it  if  we  didn’t  advertise  with  them,  if 
their  feeling  toward  us  was  as  it  is.” 

Earlier  in  his  testimony  Baldwin  had 
told  of  his  occasional  entertainment  of 
newspapermen  sometimes  at  company 
expense,  in  Alabama  and  occasionally  in 
New  York  City;  and  at  the  same  time 
had  denied  knowledge  of  ever  having 
paid  any  sum  of  money  to  newspapei^ 
men  for  any  service  other  than  adver¬ 
tising. 

Referring  to  November,  1930,  the  com¬ 
mission’s  examiner  asked,  “Did  it  come 
to  your  attention  that  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
agency  had  sent  out  to  newspapers  in  the 
South  a  news  article  dealing  with  elec¬ 
tric  rates  in  the  municipal  plant  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  opening  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  lowest  electric  rate  in  the 
United  States  had  been  announced  by 
that  plant?” 

“I  recall  that,”  replied  Baldwin,  and 
he  was  then  asked  if  he  had  written  to 
A.  C.  Watt,  publicity  man  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Southern  Corporation  on  the  subject. 

Judge  Healy  said,  “You  had  in  mind 
that  the  Ayer  article  boosting  the  munic¬ 
ipal  plant  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  the 
Hall  Electric  Company,  an  associate  of 
the  (General  Electric  Company”  and  that 
“the  distribution  of  that  kind  of  release 
down  in  your  section  was  very  damag¬ 
ing,  and  you  thought  something  should 
be  done  to  stop  it?” 

“That  is  right,”  replied  Baldwin,  and 
he  explained  that  he  had  written  to  Watt 
because  Watt  was  in  New  York  where 
he  could  see  the  people  who  could  take 
the  necessary  action ;  but  that  he  did 
not  know  what,  if  anything.  Watt  had 
done  about  it. 

Some  of  the  evidence  given  by  Bald¬ 
win  was  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Feb.  7,  at  the  instance  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Black,  of  Alabama.  This  part  of 
the  testimony,  with  some  amplifying  por¬ 
tions,  follows ; 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  decision  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  or  their  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  or  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  whereby  it  was  decided  that 
their  advertising  in  Alabama  would  not 
be  given  to  any  newspaper  which  was 
'unfriendly  to  the  Alabama  Power  Co.? — 


FERGUSONS  SAIL  FOR  EUROPE 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

and  Sheffield  Tri- 


Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  Service,  Ine.,  and  Acme  Newspictures, 
Inc.,  shown  with  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  iheir  daughter,  Betty  Jane,  as  they  sailed 
from  New  York,  Feb.  7,  on  the  He  de  France.  Mr.  Ferguson  will  visit 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  other  countries  to  strengthen  picture 
connections  abroad. 


.\.  I  don’t  remember  anything  like  that, 

J  udge. 

Q.  If  any  such  action  was  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co., 
or  anybody  who  was  acting  for  it,  or 
who  was  in  touch  with  it,  did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  recall  one 
time  making  an  effort  to  get  the  West¬ 
inghouse  people  to  do  some  advertising 
in  Mobile  in  the  Press  in  lieu  of  the 
Thompson  newspapers.  I  did  the  same 
thing  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  I 
did  the  same  thing  with  every  company 
where  I  could  influence  some  advertising 
for  the  Press  in  lieu  of  using  the  Thomp¬ 
son  papers. 

Q.  'Then,  it  is  tfue,  isn’t  it,  that  the 
Westinghouse  advertising,  the  Westing¬ 
house  radio  advertising,  was  switched 
from  the  Register  to  the  Press? — A.  I 
made  an  effort  to  have  it  switched. 

Q.  You  made  an  effort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Alabama  Power  Co.  is  a  big 
purchaser  of  Westinghouse  equipment,  is 
it  not  ? — A.  I  understand  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
isn’t  it,  that  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  de¬ 
sires  regarding  the  placing  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Alabama  would  carry  some  weight 
with  the  Westinghouse  people? — A.  I 
imagine  so.  Judge.  I  can’t  swear  to  that. 

Q.  The  company  is  a  large  customer 
of  the  Westinghouse? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
don’t  know  how  much,  but  we  are  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Q.  And  the  effort,  then,  was,  so  far 
as  advertising  was  concerned,  to  get  that 
company  to  play  ball  with  your  friends 
and  not  your  enemies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
That  was  my  desire  and  ambition,  and 
my  efforts  were  directed  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  effort  was  made  not  only 
with  the  Westinghouse  but  also  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with 
the  General  Electric  and  other  adver¬ 
tisers  whom  I  can’t  recall  right  now. 

Q.  And  other  advertisers  with  whom 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  did  business? — 
A.  Some  we  did  business  with ;  some  we 
didn’t. 

Hearings  were  adiourned  to  Feb.  25, 
when  affairs  of  the  New  England  Power 
Company  and  the  New  England  Power 
Association  are  to  be  the  subject  of  in- 
fluiry. 

The  Mobile  Press,  in  its  issue  of  Feb. 
6,  stated  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  was  “instigated  by  false  informa¬ 
tion  and  biased  opinions'’  of  Frederick  I. 
Thompson  and  the  Washington  represen¬ 
tative  of  some  of  the  latter’s  newspapers, 
and  “at  the  behest  of  Senator  George 
W.  Norris  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  weaken 
the  public  confidence  the  Mobile  Press 
enjoys.” 


WILEY,  GANNETT  HONORED 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
A’rTc  y'ork  Times,  and  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  of 
the  Genessee  at  the  32nd  annual  dinner 
of  that  organization  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  New  York.  Feb.  10.  The  .so¬ 
ciety  is  made  up  of  natives  of  up-state 
New  York.  Mr.  Wiley,  who  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  paid  tribute  to  George  Eastman, 
guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  society’s  hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors.  and  Mr.  Gannett  was  named  a  vice- 
president. 


PRINTING  PLANT  BOMBED 

Considerable  damage  w’as  done  and  one 
man  was  injured  by  a  bomb  which  was 
exploded  at  the  Lakeside  Press,  block- 
long  printing  plant  of  the  R.  R.  Don- 
iieliev  X-  Sons  Gompanv.  one  of  the  largest 
open  shop  printing  plants  in  the  country, 
early  Tuesday  morning.  Four  hundred 
eninioyes  were  terrorized  by  the  explosion 
which  shook  the  entire  structure  and  one, 
Lee  Barnes,  was  severely  cut  bv  glass. 
Officials  of  the  company  stated  they  had 
experienced  no  labor  difficulties  and 
were  at  a  loss  to  find  a  motive  for  the 
lx)ml)ing. 
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RECEIVER  NAMED  FOR  CHICAGO  POST; 
SHAFFER  RETIRES  AS  PUBLISHER 

George  F.  Getz,  Placed  in  Charge  by  Court,  Says  Paper  Will  Be 
Sold — Will  Continue  Publication  as  Usual — Liabilities 
Are  Listed  at  $2,000,000 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  this  week 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  is  being  offered  for  sale.  John  C. 

Shaffer,  owner 
and  publisher, 
retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  Saturday, 
Eeh.  7. 

The  receiver¬ 
ship  was  declar¬ 
ed  Monday  by 
Superior  Judge 
Denis  E.  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  George 
F.  Getz,  coal 
magnate,  receiver 
following  the 
granting  of  a 
judgment  for 
$491  against  the  newspaper  in  favor  of 
the  Arthur  Dixon  Transfer  Company. 

Liabilities  of  $2,000,000  are  listed. 

Mr.  Getz  has  stated  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  for  sale  and  spoke  of  two  pro¬ 
spective  buyers.  He  predicted  that  the 
receivership  would  be  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  Getz  denied  that  there  had  been 

any  dealings  with  special  interests  or 

political  organizations.  Rumors  of  such 
a  condition  were  freely  circulated  over 
the  week  end. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Shaffer,  last 
Saturday,  came  as  a  surprise.  First  in¬ 
timations  that  the  Post  was  about  to 

either  change  hands  or  suspend,  came 
last  week  when  various  members  of  the 
mechanical  and  editorial  staffs  sought 
employment  on  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers. 

Carrol  Shaffer,  son  of  the  publisher, 
who  has  been  in  charge  for  several 

years,  stated  Saturday  afternoon  that  the 
paper  would  publish  as  usual.  The  final 
edition,  however,  carried  a  two  column 
box  announcing  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Shaffer.  It  said: 

“After  thirty  years  of  service  to  city, 
state  and  nation,  under  my  ownership 
and  editorial  direction,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  with  today’s  final  edition 
passes  out  of  my  control.  I  have  given 
to  it  my  time  and  money  without  finan¬ 
cial  reward.  I  have  believed  that  the  old 
saying,  ‘A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  riches,’  has  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  daily  newspaper  and  I  have 
been  concerned  chiefly  that  it  should  be 
true  of  the  Post. 

“My  compen.sation  has  been  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  to  me  in  the  fellowship, 
the  friendship,  the  loyalty  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  members  of  my  staff  and 
the  other  loyal  employes  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

“It  has  been  my  policy  to  maintain 
my  newspaper  as  a  free  organ  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  independent  of  party  or  factional 
obligation,  hence,  although  tendered  im¬ 
portant  political  positions  hy  President 
Roosevelt,  I  never  accepted  political 
office. 

“The  financial  burden  of  carrying  the 
Post  as  a  public-service  enterprise  has 
become  greater  than  my  other  responsi¬ 
bilities  justify  me  in  hearing.  It  is  with 
greatest  regret  that  I  have  reached  the 
decision  to  discontinue  my  connection 
with  it,  but  I  do  so  with  the  feeling  that 
it  has  throughout  its  career  won  and 
held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  its 
readers  and  served  loyally  its  community. 

“This  action  on  mv  part  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  continued  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“None  of  my  other  business  interests 
are  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post. 

“John  C.  Sh.sffer.’’ 
_Mr.  Shaffer  is  publisher  of  the  In- 
dianapotzs  Star,  the  Muncie  Star  and  the 
Terre  Haute  Star,  all  Indiana  morning 
newspapers.  He  succeeded  the  late  Her¬ 
man  H.  Kohlsaat  in  1901  as  owner  of 
the  Pos». 

The  Chicago  Post  was  one  of  a  group 
of  newspapers  which  at  one  time  in¬ 


cluded,  besides  the  three  Indiana  papers, 
the  Louisville  (Ny.)  Herald,  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Ncjvs,  and  Denver 
Times.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  was 
founded  April  29,  1890,  by  the  late 
James  W.  Scott. 

Mr.  Getz  said  he  will  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  the  property  until  final  disposition 
of  the  paper  is  accomplished,  assuring 
its  perpetuation.  Throughout  the  period 
of  receivership,  he  said,  the  policies  of 
the  paper  will  continue  and  the  staff  will 
be  retained. 

He  said  he  acted  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  newspaper  would  sus¬ 
pend  publication  and  by  the  lapse  in 
publication  suffer  a  loss  of  value  to 
the  property. 

“We  don't  want  this  newspaper,  or  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication,  so  we  are  going  to  run  it.’’  he 
said.  He  added  he  would  not  discuss 
reorganization  and  that  he  had  just  com¬ 
plete  a  long  distance  telephone  call  with 
New  York.  “It  is  our  hope  and  belief 
that  the  Post  will  pass  into  the  control 
of  strong  and  courageous  ownership,”  he 
conclude. 

The  bill  for  receivershin  stated  that 
the  newspaper  Kas  liabilities  of  $2,000,000 
and  assets  less  than  that  amount.  No 
hope  for  continuing  publication  without 
reorpranization  w-as  held.  If  creditors 
levied  on  the  newspaper,  the  bill  stated, 
publication  w'ould  cease.  The  assets  listed 
earlier  by  Mr.  Getz  are:  respect  and 
good-will  of  the  community ;  irreplace¬ 
able  rights  of  privileges  to  newsstands, 
news  circulation,  local  news  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities,  an  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership,  a  2S-year  lease  on  the  entire 
19-floor  Post  building  at  211  W'est 
Wacker  drive  which  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  and  modern  newspaper  plant,  as 
well  as  offices  and  stores. 

In  throwine  the  newspaper  into  re¬ 
ceivership.  Judge  Sullivan  said  he  re¬ 
gretted  the  circumstances,  financial  and 
legal,  which  necessitated  the  court’s  tak¬ 
ing  the  Post  property  under  its  control. 

NEW  YORK  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Fred  Fuller  Shedd  to  Be  Guest  Speaker 
at  Syracuse  Luncheon,  Feb.  17 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd.  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Pulletin  and  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse,  Feb.  17. 
The  meeting  will  be  informal,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Shedd's  address  on  “The 
Editorial  Page.”  Harold  H.  Johnson, 
editor  H’atertmt-n  Times  and  president 
of  the  society,  will  read  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  received  from  members  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  instruction  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  preside,  and  M.  V. 
.■\twof)d.  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  secretary  of  the  society,  is  expected 
to  be  present.  Horace  P.  Bull,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard,  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  and  the  other  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  Paul  B.  \\  illiams, 
riica  Press;  Dwight  Marvin.  Troy 
Record;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
Xeivs  and  Walter  P.  Plummer,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening 
Xrii's. 


CHANGES  IN  LINCOLN 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  staff  of  the  IJneoln .  (Neb.) 
.State  Journal  recently.  Lloyd  Leslie, 
formerly  of  Omaha  dailies.  has 
succeeded  Gordon  Roberts  as  hotel  re¬ 
porter.  Burt  James,  formerly  of  the 
lEichita  Eagle,  has  joined  the  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Carroll  Stalcup.  John  Win- 
tersteen.  formerly  of  the  state  house 
staff,  has  become  a  copy  reader,  taking 
the  place  of  Helen  Hayes,  now  on  a 
leave  of  absence.  Rex  Wagner  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  R.  McConnell  at  the  state  house. 


"SPECIAL”  MOVES  OFFICES 

The  Detroit  offices  of  Cone,  Rothen- 
burg  &  Noee,  Inc.,  publishers  representa¬ 
tives,  in  the  General  Motors  Building 
ha\e  been  moved  from  Room  3-240  to 

3-124. 


MAXON,  JR.,  WORKED  ON 
ST.  LOUIS  TIMES 


Bishop’s  Son,  Acquitted  of  Murder, 
Employed  as  Reporter 
While  on  Bail,  He 
Reveals 


James  M.  Maxon,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee,  who  was 
found  not  guilty  of  a  second  degree 
murder  charge  in  New  York  last  week, 
described  his  sensations  during  the  trial 
in  a  special  story  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Feb.  8.  Maxon, 
who  was  a  student  at  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  filed  his  story 
from  Chattanooga,  his  home,  to  which 
he  returned  after  the  trial. 

He  told  of  receiving  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  the  story  of  the  murder  with 
which  he  was  charged  after  he  had  been 
taken  to  jail. 

“I  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  the 
subject  of  these  stories  was  myself,”  he 
wrote. 

During  the  space  of  nearly  a  year 
while  he  was  out  on  bail,  Maxon  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  story,  he  w'orked  for  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper  as  a  reporter  under  the 
assumed  name  of  “James  M.  Morris, 
Jr.”  He  covered  a  gang  shooting  and 
then,  according  to  his  story,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Busch  kidnaping  and 
eventually  was  fired.  In  his  description 
of  the  incident  he  wrote: 

“I  was  the  first  man  on  the  staff  to 
get  news  of  the  kidnaping.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  police  station  waiting  for  the 
questioning  of  the  father  of  the  kidnaper 
to  be  concluded  when  I  w'as  called  into 
the  office  and  ‘canned’  by  the  managing 
editor  along  with  two  other  men  as  the 
opposition  paper  cried  its  ‘scoop’  of  the 
case  in  the  streets  below  the  windows.” 

Although  the  name  of  the  paper  on 
which  Maxon  worked  was  not  given  in 
the  published  story.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  that  it  was  the  St.  Louis  Times. 


NEW  OREGON  DAILY 

The  Daily  Messenger,  new  morning 
newspaper  of  Astoria,  Ore.,  began  publi¬ 
cation  last  week.  The  city  has  had  no 
A.  M.  paper  since  the  merger  of  the  As- 
torian  with  the  Astoria  Budget  last  year. 
The  Daily  Messenger  is  published  by  the 
Franklin  Press  Publishing  company,  A. 
Nikula  president  and  manager.  B.  W. 
Talcott,  formerly  of  the  Walla  ITalla 
I'nion,  is  managing  editor,  and  Samuel 
T.  Hopkins,  recently  of  the  I'ancouver 
Columbian,  is  advertising  manager. 


PARKER  SPEAKS  ON  RADIO 

George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  spoke 
Feb.  5  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Svstem  on  “What  the  Reader  Wants.” 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  maintaining  a  true  perspective  on 
news,  balancing  the  more  ponderous 
news  of  the  world  with  human- 
interest  stories.  Mr.  Parker  was  the 
featured  speaker  on  the  “Bill  Schudt's 
(ioing  to  Press”  program. 


DAILY  ADDS  EQUIPMENT 

The  Citizen  Publishing  Company  of 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Citicen,  recently  installed  a  Duplex 
tubular  16-page  press  and  has  changed 
from  a  seven-column  to  the  regulation 
eight-column  paper.  An  addition  was 
built  to  provide  press  room  facilities  and 
also  give  more  space  to  the  composing 
room. 


PLANNING  DINNER  DANCE 

The  annual  dinner  dance  of  the  League 
of  .Advertising  Women  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
March  17.  Rebekah  S.  Hufeut  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dance  committee,  and  Mae 
Shortle  is  handling  reservations. 


CARROLL  IS  PROMOTED 
BY  PITTSBURGH  DAILY 

Business  Manager  of  Pittsburgh  Pre^ 
Elected  Vice-President  of  Puh. 
fishing  Company  —  Joined 
Daily  in  1927 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  business  manazfj 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  since  June,  1929 
has  been  elected  vice-president  Lid  i 
director  of  the 
Press  Publishing 
Company  by  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week 
by  William  G. 

Chandler,  gen¬ 
eral  business 
manager  of  the 
Scripps  -Howard 
Newspapers.  Mr. 

Carroll  will  re¬ 
tain  the  title  of 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Carroll  „ 
joined  the  Press  F»ank  T.  Ca«.ou 
in  September,  1927,  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  advertising  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  for  14  years.  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal.  Later  he  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 
and  from  1911  to  1913  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  as 
New  York  advertising  representative  of 
a  number  of  newspapers. 

Shortly  after  to  going  to  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Carroll  organized  the  Pittsburgh 
Retail  Advertising  Institute,  a  lecture 
course  attended  by  about  4fl0  men  and 
women  from  the  local  department  stores 
with  addresses  given  by  persons  of  na¬ 
tional  prominence.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  .Advisory  Council  of  the  .Association 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 

BRANCH  PLANT  COMPLETED 


Chicago  Daily  News  Opens  $500,000 
Structure  on  South  Side 

The  new  $fiO0.(X)O  south  side  plant  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  N^ctes  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  Monday  with  the  first  of  three 
presses  in  operation.  Two  additional 
presses  will  be  installed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  plant  was  erected  to  en¬ 
able  the  newspaper  to  reach  outlying  sec¬ 
tions  with  later  editions,  hy  cutting  down 
time  wasted  by  trucking  the  bundles 
from  the  central  plant.  .A  similar  ptot 
has  been  in  operation  on  the  north  side 
for  several  years. 

Construction  was  begun  last  July. 

A  switch  track  permits  paper  rolls  to 
he  unloaded  direct  from  railway  cars 
to  the  paper  storage  room  and  a  cov¬ 
ered  loading  platform,  equipped  with 
gravity  conveyors  facilitates  loading  of 
trucks. 

Matrices  for  each  pace  are  molnefl  at 
the  main  plant  of  the  News  and  tusM 
to  the  new  plant  by  automobile.^  The 
north  side  plant  mats  are  carried  bv 
speed  boat,  the  News  having  a  fleet  ot 
three. 


NEW  PAPER  HINTED 

A  new  daily  newspaper  to 
lished  at  Birmincham.  .Ala.,  was  o"]™ 
by  Senator  J.  Thomas  Ilellin  of 
hama  at  Washington  last  week,  o',* 
senator  said  Hunter  Gdson.  former  erti" 
tor  of  the  .4bbe7'ille  Daily  Independt  . 
who  supported  Heflin  in  his  unsuccesslu 
campaign  for  re-election  to  the 
and  a  man  named  Thomas  were  worlon 
on  the  project.  Heflin  also  intimatw 
that  he  mav  start  a  weekly  paper  to 
known  as  Heflin's  Herald. 


ENTERTAINED  OLD  COUPLES 

Rollin  E.  Flower,  publisher  of  W 
Buffalo  Tribune,  community  weekly, 
irganized  a  Golden  Wedding  Club  m 
egion  served  by  his  newspaper.  • 
ouples  married  for  .‘>0  years  or  'o 
ire  eligible  for  membership.  lu* 
:anization  held  a  dinner  last  week 
dr.  Flower  as  toastmaster.  Neari. 
ounles  were  oresent. 
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OPERATING  ECONOMIES  USTED  BY  DAIUES 

Payroll  Decreaaes,  Pruning  of  Staffs,  Smaller  Papers  and  Curtailed  Promotion  Cited  as  Cost-Cutting 
Measures  by  S.N.P.A.  Members — Many  Report  No  Drop  in  Salaries  or  Number  of  Employes 


Payroll  decreases  and  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  of  operating  staffs  were  the 
chief  means  of  economy  relied  upon  by 
36  southern  newspapers  during  1930,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted  recently 
by  Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  results  of  which 
have  just  been  announced  in  a  special 
bulletin  to  members.  Of  the  68  news¬ 
papers  replying  to  the  questionnaire,  only 
28  released  any  employes,  but  seven  ad¬ 
ditional  papers  effected  payroll  savings 
through  salary  cuts,  elimination  of  over¬ 
time  and  other  means. 

Reduction  of  the  price  of  newsprint 
was  responsible  for  savings  in  some 
quarters,  and  smaller  papers,  curtailed 
circulation  promotion,  discontinuance  of 
features,  and  changes  from  automobile 
to  motorcycle  delivery  brought  economy 
in  many  instances.  Several  newspapers 
reported  no  economy  programs  during 
1930,  and  some  others,  which  reported 
no  reductions  during  that  year,  pointed 
out  that  salary  and  staff  cuts  depended 
on  the  condition  of  business  during  the 
net  few  weeks. 

Ten  of  the  28  publishers  reporting 
staff  reductions  did  not  state  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  released.  Nine  of  these 
papers  are  in  cities  of  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  or  more.  The  remaining  18  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  97  employes  release,d. 
The  circulation  departments  sustained 
the  greatest  reductions — a  total  of  36. 
Mechanical  departments  were  net  with 
32,  and  editorial  third  with  16.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  departments  lost  13 
employes. 

In  the  official  report  newspapers  were 
grouped  bv  population  of  cities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1930  census.  Each  paper  was 
given  a  numerical  designation.  The 
complete  report  follows : 


Cities  Up  to  10.000  Population 


1.  One  advertising  employe  and  one 
composing  room  man  (open  shop)  re¬ 
leased.  General  reduction  in  salaries, 
12  per  cent.  Very  little  other  savings 
as  already  on  rock  bottom  with  expenses. 

2.  No  employes  released  but  general 
salary  reductions  about  10  per  cent. 
Careful  checking  on  state  and  county 
taxes  brought  reductions.  Improvements 
made  cut  insurance  rates  about  one-half. 
Open  shop  but  understanding  with  em¬ 
ployes  that  no  overtime  paid  except  in 
extreme  cases  and  then  at  only  straight 
time  scale. 

3.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  and 
do  not  expect  to. 

4.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries 
and  none  expected. 

•1.  No  employes  released  but  each  per- 
sw  was  laid  off  3  days  per  month  w’hich 
reduced  pavToll  about  11  per  cent. 

0.  Two  circulation  men ;  one  editorial : 
rnie  composing  room  man  (union  shop) 
released.  ^  Pressman  now  does  rotary 
stereotyping;  three  people  replaced  with 
cheaper  help;  23  per  cent  reduction  in 
payroll.  Total  of  J300  per  week  cut  in 
salaries  and  increase  of  10  per  cent  in 
advertising  rates.  Lost  $3,500  in  1929 
and  profit  $12,000  in  1930. 

No  cuts  in  emploves  or  salaries 
and  none  expected.  Economv  in  cir¬ 
culation  distribution. 


Cities  From  10,000  to  25,000  Popui.atic 
8.  One  employe  released  in  composii 
^C)m  (open_  shop).  Salary  payroll 
^r  cent  up  instead  of  cut  due  to  tryir 
w  men  in  _  advertising  department 

•  Employes  released  in  editorial,  cor 
^nv  room  (union)  and  pressrooi 
^r^u  J’^'luct'ons  in  salaries  makii 
$6,000  a  year  less. 

!n*”'  u  ^"’P'oyes  released  but  salari 
j  departments  (open  sho| 
23  per  cent  and  10  per  cent 
.Apartments.  Local  bank  failur 
precipitated  reductions  about  20  per  ce 
pated^  payroll.  No  more  cuts  antic 


By  JOHN 

11.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  and 
none  expected.  General  tightening  up, 
elimination  of  all  possible  expense ;  more 
detailed  and  persistent  drive  for  business 
and  follow-up  on  collections. 

12.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  and 
none  expected. 

13.  One  editorial,  one  circulation  and 
two  composing  room  (union)  men  re¬ 
leased.  General  reduction  in  salaries 
bring  payroll  weekly  about  $220  less. 
ICconomy  in  smaller  news  service ;  dis¬ 
continued  several  features  and  cut  size 
of  paper. 

14.  No  employes  released  but  general 
10  per  cent  cut  in  salaries.  May  later 
cut  one  in  business  office  and  one  in  com¬ 
posing  room.  Only  savings  effected  is 
reduction  in  size  of  paper  to  fit  adver¬ 
tsing  volume.  Slight  savings  in  some 
features. 

15.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries. 
Over-time  cut  in  composing  room  to 
equivalent  one  man.  Hope  no  cuts  but 
may  put  some  on  part  time. 

16.  One  circulation  and  one  composing 
room  (open  shop)  released.  No  salary 
reductions  but  12  per  cent  decrease  in 
payroll.  This  with  minor  savings 
amount  to  about  $4,500  annually. 

17.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries. 
Operating  on  same  basis  as  1929  feeling 
that  cutting  is  dangerous  and  will  go  to 
last  resort  before  reducing  purchasing 
power  in  community  and  feel  all  should 
do  same. 

18.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries. 
Minor  expenses  reduced  or  eliminated. 

19.  No  employes  released  but  two 
salaries  cut.  Payroll  about  2  per  cent 
less. 

20.  Cut  salaries  in  front  office  10  per 
cent  and  laid  off  three  men  in  composing 
room  (non-union).  Salaries  about  $12,- 
000  less  than  one  year  ago,  making  20 
per  cent  decrease.  Have  cut  on  every¬ 
thing. 

21.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries. 
Five  dollars  per  ton  saved  on  newsprint 
price  and  $100  per  month  on  change 
from  automobile  to  motorcycle  delivery. 

22.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  but 
over-time  reduced,  (iet  out  only  as  many 
pages  as  can  be  produced  in  8  hours. 
Hope  no  cuts  will  be  made. 

23.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries. 
Newsprint  consumption  reduced  and 
every  small  economy  practiced. 

24.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries 
and  none  contemplated. 

25.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries  and 
payroll  about  5  per  cent  up.  Consider¬ 
ing  cuts  but  hope  we  may  not  have  to. 


F.  ROCHE 

Cities  From  25,000  to  50,000 
Population 

26.  Assistant  circulation  manager  re- 
Ica.sed  and  general  salary  reduction  in  all 
except  mechanical  departments.  Aliout  8 
per  cent  decrease  in  payroll.  Going  from 
union  to  open  shop  brought  scale  down 
17  per  cent.  Reduced  circulation  promo¬ 
tion:  eliminated  warehouse  expense  by 
trucking  newsprint  as  used  from  port 
warehouse  instead  of  getting  carload 
shipments.  Mats  exchanged  with  other 
paper.  Features  reduced  and  carrying 
more  advertising  in  fewer  pages. 

27.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  but 
likely  some  revisions  soon. 

28.  One  in  business  office ;  one  in 
editorial  and  two  in  composing  room 
(open  shop)  released.  Cut  salaries  in 
some  departments  but  less  than  1  per 
cent  reduction  in  payroll.  Salaries  above 
$60  cut  10  per  cent  and  below  $60  cut  5 
per  cent.  No  cut  in  salaries  below  $30. 
Cut  salaries  of  correspondents  in  trad¬ 
ing  area  towns. 

29.  Salaries  reduced  in  accounting  and 
advertising  departments  and  three  men 
off  in  composing  room  (union).  One 
man  released  in  stereotype  department 
and  pressman  assistant  helps  in  stereo¬ 
type.  Payroll  down  about  15  per  cent. 
Greatest  economies  effected  three  years 
ago  due  to  bank  failures.  Permanent 
employes  not  affected  in  recent  salary 
cut  but  new  people  are  taken  on  at  lower 
salaries  than  formerly  given. 

30.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  but 
cut  in  “unneces.sary  overhead.” 

31.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  but 
one  part-time  man  released  in  composing 
room.  Increase  in  payroll  due  to  one 
more  employe  and  salary  increases. 

32.  One  in  business  and  one  in  circula¬ 
tion  departments  released.  General  re¬ 
duction  in  salaries.  Consolidation  dur¬ 
ing  past  six  months.  Unusual  expenses 
due  to  reorganization  since  merger. 

33.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  and 
none  intended  unless  things  get  worse. 

34.  Six  employes  in  editorial ;  six  in 
circulation ;  one  in  composing  room 
(open  shop)  ;  one  in  mailing  room  re¬ 
leased.  General  reduction  in  salaries  10 
per  cent  with  15  per  cent  payroll  de¬ 
crease.  Features  eliminated :  running 
tighter  papers ;  one  press  association  w'ire 
dropped.  If  figures  stand  up  operating 
expenses  will  be  $100,000  less  in  1930. 

35.  No  cut  in  employes  or  salaries  and 
none  intended.  No  savings. 

36.  Two  in  business  office;  two  in 
circulation ;  one  in  pressroom ;  one  in 
stereotype:  one  in  mailing  and  two 


Adolph  S.  Ocha,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Clark  Howell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  both  directors  of  the  Associated  Press, 
were  guests  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce 
upon  their  arrival  in  that  city,  Feb.  10.  They  were  photographed  just  before 
sailing,  Feb.  7,  with  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  assistant  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  who  accompanied  them,  and  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  who  travelled  with  them  from  New 
York  but  did  not  sail.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Howell, 
Mr.  Knowland  and  Mr.  Ochs. 


eXHS  AND  HOWELL  IN  HONOLULU 


in  composing  room  (union)  relea.sed. 
General  reductions  in  salaries  including 
composing  room  about  10  per  cent.  Pay¬ 
roll  $15,0CK)  less.  Reduced  on  features: 
subscription  commissions ;  automobile 
distribution ;  office  help. 

37.  Two  in  circulation  and  one  in  com¬ 
posing  room  (union)  released.  General 
10  per  cent  salary  cut.  Cut  supplies  in 
every  department.  Increased  advertising 
percentage  to  news  to  as  close  to  50-50 
as  possible. 

38.  No  cuts  in  employes  and  salaries 
increased.  Small  wastes  eliminated. 
Business  increased  instead  of  cutting  ex¬ 
penses.  Volume  increased  over  1929  and 
expect  1931  increase  over  1930. 

.39.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries. 
In  Sunday  paper  have  reduced  certain 
features  in  space  but  not  eliminated. 
Getting  more  advertising  for  Thursday 
and  Friday  papers  instead  of  Sunday. 

40.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries. 
None  contemplated. 

41.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries 
but  payroll  down  about  7  per  cent  due  to 
gradual  reduction  in  past  two  years  and 
greatly  improved  conditions  in  union 
composing  room  and  general  tightening 
up  throughout.  Bonus  of  $.3  per  week 
not  being  paid  during  rush  season  to 
composing  and  pressrooms. 

42.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries  but 
fewer  men  used  in  composing  room 
(union)  due  to  less  pages.  Five  per  cent 
reduction  in  payroll  and  hope  no  cuts. 
F'eatures  reduced;  tighter  paper;  dead¬ 
heads  cut  off  circulation  lists;  careful 
administration  of  all  expenditures. 

43.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries,  al¬ 
though  about  $19,0(10  increases  in  salar¬ 
ies  made  one  year  ago.  No  cuts.  News¬ 
print  is  cheaper  and  some  syndicate  fea¬ 
tures  eliminated. 

44.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries. 
Payroll  $250  per  week  tip.  No  cuts  un¬ 
less  things  get  worse.  Several  features 
dropped  including  two  advertising  mat 
services  and  other  economies  effected 
making  around  $75  week. 

Cities  From  50,0(X)  to  100,000 
Population 

45.  Two  in  business;  ten  in  circula¬ 
tion  ;  five  in  editorial ;  two  in  mailing 
room  and  five  in  non-union  composing 
room  released.  General  salary  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  applicable  to  all  employes 
drawing  over  $20  per  week.  Payroll 
down  about  20  per  cent.  Savings  in 
newsprint  and  elimination  of  wasteful 
competitive  practices  made  possible  by 
merger.  More  economical  purchasing  of 
supplies. 

46.  Men  in  business  office  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  released  making  $160  per  week 
reduction  and  aliout  5  per  cent  in  pay¬ 
roll.  More  cuts  may  be  necessary. 
Saved  in  buying  foreign  newsprint  at 
$2.89  delivered.  Circulation  truck  de¬ 
livery  reduced.  Electric  current  rate  re- 
duceil  and  day  mat  cost  cut  from  14c  to 
12c. 

47.  Emploves  released  in  business,  cir¬ 
culation  and  composing  room  (union). 
Four  per  cent  reduction  in  payroll.  Cut 
in  mats  and  features. 

48.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries 
but  rechictions  under  consideration.  Cost 
of  newsprint  only  saving. 

49.  Men  in  business,  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial  and  composing  room  (union)  re¬ 
leased.  General  cut  in  salaries,  applying 
to  composing  room  also  because  bonus 
eliminated.  Payroll  cut  $1,(X)0  per  week, 
making  about  15  per  cent.  Cut  off  vari¬ 
ous  services ;  eliminated  magazine.  Many 
economies  possible  due  to  consolidation. 

50.  No  cuts  in  employes  or  salaries  but 
business  for  next  60  days  will  govern  fu¬ 
ture.  Composing  room  (union)  but 
piece  scale  makes  reduction  in  payroll 
possible.  Reduced  circulation  promo¬ 
tion;  cut  size  of  papers  resulting  in  sav¬ 
ings  in  white  paper ;  composing  room  and 
postage. 

51.  Some  employes  released  only  for 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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FINDS  NEWS-HUNGER  AIDS  ADVERTISERS 

Agency  Executive  Says  Even  Poor  Copy  Takes  On  Interest  if  Placed  in  Newspaper — Cites  Recent 
Action  of  Magazine  Publishers  in  Using  Full-Page  Space  in  Dailies 


How  are  you  going  to  put  news  into 
advertising  1  There  is  one  safe  and 
sure  way — put  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Xo  matter  how  glittering  the  siring  gf 
platitudinous  generalities,  no  matter  how 
far-fetched  and  senseless  the  sentences, 
or  how  inappropriate  the  pictures  that 
embellish  it,  the  advertising  takes  on 
news  value  the  minute  it  appears  in  the 
newspaper.  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
news  of  the  day.  In  the  make-up  of  the 
modern  new.spaper  you  cannot  separate  it 
from  news.  It  hits  you  sijuarely  in  the 
face  along  with  the  nights  of  Lindbergh 
and  the  asinine  antics  of  the  United 
States  .Senate.  Now,  if  the  man  who 
writes  the  advertisement  has  “news 
sense”  and  can  actually  put  news  into 
advertising,  the  appeal  to  the  reader  is 
still  stronger  and  the  attention-value  is 
more  delinite.  I’utting  a  newsy  mer¬ 
chandising  message  into  a  newspaper 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  nearest  tip- 
jirtiach  to  KKl  per  cent  efiicieiicy  in 
advertising.  Surely  an  advertisement  that 
apjteals  in  its  message  to  llie  universal 
news-hunger  of  the  peojile,  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  daily  panorama  of  world 
hapi>enings,  must  ajiproach  the  ma.xi- 
mum  of  reader  interest. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  news- 
pajicr  representative  to  present  a  string 
of  long-winded  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
newspajK'r  as  a  medium  for  advertising. 
The  magazine  publishers  have  furnished 
all  the  proof  that  is  needed  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  if  you  want  to  reach  the 
people  with  any  sort  of  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  you  have  to  go  into  the  newspapers. 
The  iiKKlcrn  magazine  publisher  is  a  man 
of  unusual  business  sagacity  and  when  he 
spends  a  lot  of  good  money  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  get  subscribers  and  to  advertise 
the  editorial  features  of  his  magazine,  we 
have  to  conclude  that  the  newspaper 
stands  at  the  top  as  the  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  people.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  had  striking  evidence  of  the 
magazine  publisher  s  faith  in  the  news¬ 
paper — full  pages  in  the  newspapers  have 
been  used  by  Good  Ilousekccpinfi,  Red 
Book,  True  Story,  American  Ma/iaciiie, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Saturday  livcninfi 
Post,  and  others.  Now  comes  tlie  Crowell 
F’ublishing  Company  with  five  full  pages 
in  one  issue  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  Such  striking  proof  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  publisher’s  faith  in  newspaper 
advertising  has  seldom  been  furnished. 

W’hen  the  magazine  wants  more  sub¬ 
scribers  it  goes  into  the  newsiiapers. 
When  the  magazine  wants  more  reader 
confidence  it  goes  into  the  newspapers. 
When  the  magazine  wants  to  advertise 
editorial  features  it  goes  into  the  news¬ 
papers.  When  the  magazine  wants  to 
appeal  to  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
moral  conscience  of  the  people  it  goes 
into  the  newspaper.  How  would  the  pub¬ 
lic  know  that  these  magazines  existed  if 
the  publishers  did  not  go  into  the  news¬ 
paper  ? 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  newspaper 
advertising  without  disparaging  other 
forms  of  advertising.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  stands  alone.  It  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  favorite  metliods  em¬ 
ployed  by  street  car  advertising  solicitors 
in  the  old  days  was  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  street  car  card  and  a  small 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper.  Their 
plan  was  to  take  the  smallest  advertise¬ 
ment  they  could  find  in  the  newspaper 
and  paste  it  on  one  corner  of  a  street  car 
card  to  show  you  the  difference  in  size 
an<l  the  difference  in  cost  and  then  they 
gave  you  the  number  of  nassengers  hauled 
by  the  street  cars  in  an  average  month. 
Of  course  the  newspaper  advertisement 
looked  very  insignificant  compared  to  the 
street  car  card,  hut  it  didn’t  take  a  very- 
wise  advertiser  to  see  that  any  fair  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  media  must  take  a  lot 
of  things  into  consideration.  The  trouble 
with  the  street  car  card  was  that  it  was 
not  surrounded  by  news  and  did  not  go 
into  the  home.  It  lacked  the  attention- 
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value  of  the  newspaper  advertisement 
Ix-cause  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  day’s 
happenings,  hence  had  no  news-value  and 
no  attention-value.  When  I  used  to  ride 
in  the  street  cars  in  the  old  days  I  never 
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saw  a  passenger  looking  at  the  street 
car  cards ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  faces 
of  all  the  pas.sengers  were  huried  in  news¬ 
papers.  each  one  eager  to  absorb  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Now  that  the  radio  has  developed  a 
new  and  wonderful  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising.  we  have  a  new  comparison  with 
the  newsitajK-r.  The  trouble  with  the 
radio  is  that  it  cannot  be  sure  of  an  au¬ 
dience.  Owners  of  the  radio  cannot 
guarantee  a  fixed  number  of  listeners  at 
any-  time  in  any  locality.  It  is  easy  to 
go  on  the  air  if  you  have  $100,000  to  in¬ 
vest;  but  unless  there  is  somebody  will¬ 
ing  to  sit  and  listen  to  your  message,  all 
you  will  get  out  of  it  will  be  the  hot  air 
of  the  solicitor  who  induced  you  to  try 
this  new  form  of  advertising.  Moreover, 
the  competition  of  the  listeners  is  now  so 
fierce  that  a  company  must  employ  a 
great  artist  like  Jeritza  or  a  great  com¬ 
edian  like  Will  Rogers  to  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  considerable  audience.  Now 
we  have  the  manufacturers  of  radios 
claiming  that  unless  the  use  of  the  radio 
for  advertising  is  curtailed  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  is  doomed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
radio  advertising  may  reach  the  “satura¬ 
tion  point,’’  where  the  owners  become  so 
saturated  with  toothpas*e  and  vaseline 
that  they  will  l>e  perfectly  willing  to  do 
without  radio. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Kngineers,  Dr.  Lee  DeForest.  ra¬ 
dio  pioneer  and  president  of  the  institute, 
made  these  signficant  statements ;  “The 
radio-listening  public  is  becoming  more 
critical  of  program  quality,  more  luke¬ 
warm  to  what  is  lieing  offered  them. 
Fewer  ‘fans’  put  their  complaints  in 
writing  than  formerlv.  but  the  insistent 
ballyhoo  of  sales  talk  which  now  vi¬ 
ciously  interr'upts  70  per  cent  of  entertain¬ 
ment  programs,  even  on  the  costly  chain 
networks,  has  already  materially  reduced 
the  sum  total  of  listening  hours.  Mean¬ 
while.  radio  advertising  from  the  local 
stations  has  become  so  uncontrolled  that 
one  must  wonder  at  the  patience  of  the 
suffering  public  who  listens  to  these  at 
all.  This  situation  can  go  on.  becoming 
worse  and  still  worse,  until  so  few  radio 
listeners  remain  that  the  advertisers  find 


their  money  thus  spent  unprofitable.  Hut 
long  before  that  final  stage  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  reached  the  usefulness  of  radio 
to  the  imblic  will  have  practically- 
terminated.” 

If  1  were  asked  to  summarize  the 
advantages  of  the  newspjiper  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  I  should  probably 
grou])  them  in  this  manner ; 

1.  'I'he  newspaper  reaches  the  largest 
number  of  possible  purchasers  in  any 
locality.  It  is  the  only  medium  we  can 
use  for  intensive  advertising. 

2.  .•\dvertising  in  the  newspaper  has 
news  value.  In  the  old  days  when  I 
was  occasionally-  assaulted  by  a  solicitor 
for  bill-board  advertising  I  used  to  tell 
him  that  if  he  could  put  his  board  in 
the  centre  of  a  ten-acre  field  and  sur¬ 
round  it  with  telegrams,  cables  and  other 
items  giving  the  news  of  the  day  and 
then  could  scat  fifty-  thousand  people 
out  in  the  field  in  front  of  it,  it  might 
apiiroximate  the  value  of  ne"-'=paper  ad¬ 
vert  i.'ing. 

.L  In  the  newspaper  the  advertiser 
gets  the  advantage  of  what  we  know 
as  the  “newspaper  habit.”  The  “news¬ 
paper  habit”  is  an  .American  habit.  In 
the  Old  World  countries  the  newspaper 
was  confined  to  the  educated  and  pros¬ 
perous  few.  With  most  Americans, 
however,  the  newspaper  is  their  only 
source  of  information  on  all  the  inter- 
e.sts  and  activities  of  life.  It  sustains 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  home.  It 
comes  into  the  family-  circle  every  morn¬ 
ing  or  every  evening.  It  knows  your 
friends  and  your  neighbor’s  friends.  It 
chronicles  events  and  activities  that  arc 
closely  related  to  their  interests.  Its 
columns  pulsate  with  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life  of  the  community  in  which 
your  customers  live.  It  carries  the  news 
of  the  town  into  the  home  of  the  dealer 
who  sells  your  goods.  Knterprisc  is  a 
contagious  thing,  «nd  if  your  dealer 
secs  your  advertisement  in  his  home 
paper  every  day  it  awakens  in  him  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  He  finds  himself 
unconsciously  absorbing  your  selling  ar¬ 
guments  until  he  can  talk  the  product 
as  well  as  you  can.  The  newspaper  has 
chronicled  the  doings  of  his  family  for 
generations.  The  files  of  the  naner  con¬ 
tain  his  family  history,  the  weddings, 
the  deaths,  the  anniversaries.  It  is  his 
source  of  information  regarding  his 
party,  his  church,  his  lodge. 

4.  The  new.spaper  is  a  builder.  It  is 
identified  with  all  the  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  of  the  town  in 
which  it  is  published. 

5.  In  the  newspaper  the  advertiser 
shares  for  his  message  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  that  newspaper.  If  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  a  newspaper  are  a 
good  place  in  which  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  win  public  favor  for  public 
service  corporations  and  politicians,  it  is 
not  easv  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  medium  throueh 
which  the  merchant  may  build  up  his 
business  in  public  favor. 

6.  Through  the  modern  newspaper, 
highly  developed  and  well  organized,  the 
advertiser  mav  secure  merchandising  co¬ 
operation.  If  his  goods  arc  marketed 
throueh  the  normal  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  there  are  main-  wavs  in  which  the 
newsnaper  can  facilitate  the  movement 
of  his  goods  throttgh  those  channels  to 
the  final  consumer. 

7.  In  the  newspaper  the  advertiser  can 
take  quick  advantage  of  changes  in  cli¬ 
mate,  customs,  fashions  and  habits  of 
the  people.  When  it  rains  he  can  ad¬ 
vertise  rubbers  and  umbrellas.  If  he 
waited  until  the  advertisement  anpeared 
in  a  maeazine  the  rain  would  be  all  over ; 
in  fact  the  world  might  have  cornc  to  an 
end.  This  isn’t  anvthing  against  the 
magazine  as  an  advertising  medium. 


The  magazine  can  popularize  and  giv-j 
world-wide  fame  to  a  certain  brand  ol 
trade-marked  rubbers  and  when  the  rain 
comes  the  purchaser  will  have  the  nanw 
of  those  particular  rubbers  in  mind 
This  is  where  the  magazine  comes  k 
It  fixes  the  brand  and  trade-mark  in  the 
public  mind ;  but  when  it  comes  to  mov¬ 
ing  the  goods  off  the  dealer’s  shelves  the 
advertiser  has  to  go  in  the  newspaper 
W  hen  the  public  is  seized  with  a  sudfa 
fit  of  coughing  and  sneezing  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  fill  the  newspaper  with  cough 
drops.  When  it  comes  to  taking  quick 
advantage  of  a  sudden  change  in  fash¬ 
ions  or  mode  the  newspaper  is  supreme. 
Whether  the  hem  goes  up  or  dow-n,  no 
matter  how  the  waistline  wavers,  what¬ 
ever  the  mode  may-  be  in  fabric  or  color 
or  line,  the  newspaper  gives  the  mer¬ 
chant  an  opportunity-  to  take  advantage 
of  these  changes  before  Paris  works  a 
complete  revolution  in  style. 

An  example  of  how  it  is  possible  to 
take  quick  advantage  of  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  was  recently-  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hiscuit  (.'oiniiaiiy  in  running  spe¬ 
cial  advertisin'^  in  the  great  wheat  coun¬ 
tries,  Canada,  Minnesota  and  Kansas, 
urging  the  people  to  help  the  farmer 
dispose  of  his  surplus  wheat  crop  ^ 
eating  two  Shredded  W  heat  Biscuits 
every-  day.  I  am  showing  you  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  not  simply  as  exhibits  of 
clever  writing  but  as  samples  of  how  a 
great  food  corporation  takes  advantage 
of  its  opportunities. 

Now  what  has  the  newspaper  to  sell 
besides  space  and  circulation?  To  sar 
it  has  nothing  else  to  sell  but  space  ani 
circulation  is  to  put  it  in  a  class  with 
th"  bulletin  boards.  The  newspaper  tm 
reader  influence  to  sell.  It  has  editorial 
prestige  to  sell.  Surely  advertising  ac- 
(|uires  dignity-  and  reliability-  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  tvpe  of  newspaper,  while  in  another 
type  of  newspaper  it  merely  fills  spac! 
at  so  much  per  line.  In  placing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Shredded  Wheat  in  news- 
jiaiters  for  twenty-five  years  I  did  not  al- 
wa-s  select  the  papers  with  the  larges 
circulation.  It  quite  often  happened  tlu: 
the  paper  with  the  largest  circulatio: 
was  lowest  in  reader  confidence. 

That  the  new.spaper  is  becoming  each 
y-ear  a  greater  force  in  merchandisiw 
must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  men  whe 
have  things  to  sell  and  who  analyze  thr 
forces  of  salesmanship  that  operate  it 
the  mercantile  world.  The  way  to  pit 
“news”  into  advertising  is  to  put  thf 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

PLANNING  OLD  TIMERS’  NIGHT 

Newspaper  Club  of  New  York  to  H»v« 
Double  Celebration  at  Annual  Party 

A  large  number  of  reservations  havt 
already  been  made  for  the  eighth  annua 
Old  Timers’  Night  of  the  Newspaf^ 
Club  of  New  York  to  be  held  at  tlx 
Hotel  Astor,  Feb.  28,  G.  Selmer  Fougner 
chairman  of  the  committee,  announctc 
this  week.  Old  Timers’  Night  this  yw 
will  also  be  the  occasion  for  celebratiot 
of  the  club’s  removal  to  new  and  largn 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Claridge  at  Broad- 
wav  and  44th  street. 

The  guest  of  honor  will  ^ 
Corrigan,  80,  who  retired  from  the 
News  Association  a  .short  time 
was  famous  for  his  project  to 
submarine  with  which  to  free  Irela 
Fntertainment  will  be  provided  w 
members,  and  Louis  D.  Fahr,  of  tw 
American  and  presklent  of  the 
expected  to  preside  over  the  gathen 

DISTRICT  MEN  TO  ENTERTAIN 

The  District  Reporters  association  o! 
New  York  will  hold  its  seventh  ann» 
dinner-dance  at  the  Hotel  . .  Vn. 
The  affair  will  begin  at  c.,);. 

committee  Includes  Charles  -- 
Herald-Tribune,  chairman  1  .  ’ 

Kurtz,  Times,  secretary;  and 
Prager,  Daily  Neu's,  treasurer. 
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Would  Eliminate  Friday  and  Sunday  “Peaks”  and  Use  More  Newspaper  Space  on  Other  Days — 
Hecht  Company’s  Experiments  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Described 


The  traditional  department  store  plan 
of  concentrating  heavy  portions  of  its 
advertising  in  the  Friday  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  using  comparatively 
small  amounts  on  other  days,  is  being 
made  the  subject  of  experiment  hv  the 
Hecht  Company,  of  Washington,  1).  C. 

In  many  instances,  success  has  fol¬ 
lowed  its  efforts  to  promote  sales  on 
davs  which  are  supposed  to  be  poor  ones 
for  certain  kii’.ds  of  trade.  W'ith  scores 
of  commodities,  the  store  has  found  it 
"dangerous  to  let  last  year's  figures  be 
the  sole  guide”  as  to  the  days  when  ad¬ 
vertising  is  profitable,  according  to  James 
Rotto,  the  Hecht  publicity  director.  De¬ 
partment  store  sales  and  advertising 
managers,  gathered  in  New  York  last 
week  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Coods  Association, 
showed  marked  interest  in  his  report  of 
what  had  been  done. 

"If  the  advertising  expense  were  bud- 
eeted  to  follow  the  trend  of  daily  sales.” 
Rotto  told  them,  “invariably  this  would 
lead  to  a  large  slash  in  most  stores’  Sun¬ 
day  advertising,  and  a  reapportionment 
over  other  days  of  the  week.  Scruggs, 
Vandervoort  &  Barney  of  St.  Louis  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  found  that  they  had  been 
using  more  than  .SO  per  cent  of  their 
weekly  newspaper  advertising  budget  in 
the  Sunday  papers,  while  Monday  was 
responsible  for  only  19  per  cent  of  their 
husiness.  With  (juite  a  bit  of  courage 
they  cut  down  their  Sunday  linage  about 
a  third,  which  made  for  a  slight  drop  in 
Monday’s  sales  volume;  but  shifting  the 
linage  to  weekdays  made  for  a  more  even 
flow  of  business,  better  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  personnel  handling,  service  facil¬ 
ities.  and  in  the  production  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  itself. 

“Certainly  this  shows  the  fallacy  of  ac¬ 
cepting  last  year’s  figures  as  an  infallible 
guide  to  follow  day  by  day. 

"In  our  own  store  we  made  an  analysis 
of  our  Sunday  and  daily  advertising  in 
cnmi»rison  with  our  sales  over  a  period 
of  six  months  which  revealed  some  in¬ 
teresting  figures.  We  found  that  Sun¬ 
day  for  Monday  advertising  percentage 
was  the  highest  of  any  day  in  the  week, 
that  Friday  for  Saturday’s  advertising 
percentage  was  next  in  line,  .and  that  the 
lowest  percentage  of  the  week  was  Mon¬ 
day  for  Tuesday,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Tuesday’s  sales  were  invariably  the 
lowest  of  the  week. 

“We  have  made  determined  efforts  to 
e’nangc  these  percentages  by  shifting  a 
fair  amount  of  linage  from  the  Sunday 
and  Friday  papers  into  other  days  of 
the  week  and,  while  it  naturally  meets 
with  quite  a  lot  of  opposition  from  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  men,  we  are  yet  to 
be  convinced  we  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

“A  recent  six-column  advertisement 
for  our  lamp  department  in  the  leading 
Sunday  paper  was  repeated  in  a  morning 
Wev  of  much  less  circulation  on  a 
Thursday.  _  The  repeat  cost  only  a  third 
as  much  in  percentage  of  sales.  The 
weather  was  comparable  on  both  days 
and  I  might  say  by  all  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  the  second  advertisement  was  un¬ 
der  a  big  handicap.  First,  because  Mon- 
C-  L  reputed  to  be  the  only  day  in 
which  women  thought  of  buying  lamps ; 
second,  because  the  first  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  best  medium  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  third,  because  on  general  principles 
advertisement  of  identical  mer- 
onandise  is  not  e.xpccted  to  pull  as  well 
a  second  time. 


Let  s  take  the  rug  department,  wT 
s  also  supposed  to  belong  in  Sun 
papers  by  all  the  laws  of  Moses.  In  i 
rase  an  advertisement  in  a  \Vednes 
paper  produced  business  at  half  the  i 
rentage  of  the  identical  advertisement 
™  previous  Sunday. 

^'rrage  buyer  will  invarij 
^e  that  It  IS  suicide  to  shift  his  n 
im^rtant  advertising  to  Wednesday 
rsday  when  all  his  peak  figures 
fall  on  Saturdays 
Mondays.  But  we  have  found  that 
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analysis  of  his  figures  in  comparison  with 
the  advertising  often  shows  an  artificial 
peak  because  of  const.intly  scheduled  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“F'or  instance,  for  years  we  advertised 
infants  wear  Sunday  for  Monday,  and 
every  time  we  tried  to  shift  the  date 
of  the  advertising  for  the  infants  depart¬ 
ment  we  had  figures  thrust  in  our  face 
to  show  that  Monday  was  the  peak  day 
and  that  all  other  days  in  the  week  were 
insufficient  in  comparison  to  Monday’s 
figures :  yet,  when  we  arbitrarily  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  fair-sized  promotion  on  a 
week  day,  we  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results  in  spite  of  inclement  weather. 

“For  some  reason  or  other  we  have 
always  had  an  idea  that  we  could  not 
get  furniture  business  on  Saturday ; 
therefore,  we  never  advertised  I'riday  for 
Saturday.  Hut  a  little  judicious  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  furniture  advertising 
budget  has  made  the  buyer  sing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tune. 

“And  so  all  down  the  line,  with  scores 
of  other  commodities.” 

On  the  other  hand,  W.  T.  White,  sales 
promotion  director  of  the  Hahn  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  speaking  on  “How 
to  Spend  by  Months.”  told  his  audience 
that  in  19.11  especially,  stores  should 
follow  closely  the  seasonal  demands  of 
their  customers. 

“Too  frequently,"  he  said,  “stores  feel 
that  when  sales  come  more  naturally, 
due  to  the  customers’  sea.sonal  urge  to 
buy,  that  their  business  will  more  or  less 
take  care  of  itself,  and  that  promotional 
expenditure  is  not  needed.  They  forget 
that  when  people  are  in  the  mood  to  buy, 
that  is  the  most  economical  time  to  get 
their  husiness.  They  forget  that  when 
customers’  response  is  greater,  it  costs 
less  proportionately  to  intrigue  the  dol¬ 
lars  from  their  pocketbooks. 

“A  general  analysis  of  monthly  sales 
will  reflect  a  double  month  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  12  per  cent  of  the  year’s  business  in 
March  and  October,  etc.  These  monthly 
sales  variations  naturally  are  caused  by 
the  general  customer  demand  for  mer¬ 
chandise. 


“Therefore,  to  ‘spend  with  the  trend’ 
we  would  time  our  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  slightly  in  advance  of,  and  at  the 
peak  of,  these  vario'us  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions.  Such  examples  are  self-explana¬ 
tory  when  we  think  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
‘millinery  Saturdays’  spring  and  fall, 
dress  months,  and  regular  seasonal  holi¬ 
days. 

“On  the  other  hand  sales  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  any  month  in  the  year.  By  tak¬ 
ing  literally  the  statement  to  ‘spend  with 
the  trend  and  not  against  it,’  some  stores 
may  let  down  entirely  in  their  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns  bev^iuse  of  seasonal  de¬ 
pressions.  If  this  interpretation  were 
true,  many  stores  would  h.ive  prolmbly 
closed  up  entirely  during  19.30. 

“There  are  some  months  in  the  year 
that  present  unusual  sales  problems. 
January,  February,  July  and  August  are 
considered  in  most  stores  as  the  ‘sales 
lows’  of  the  year.  In  order  to  obtain 
business  in  these  four  months  it  may  re- 
(|uire  a  decided  change  of  pace,  a  r.idi- 
cally  different  promotional  attack  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  dollar  from  the  customer. 
Xevertheless,  there  are  innumerable  ex¬ 
amples  of  successful  efforts  in  January, 
February,  July  and  August.” 

Taking  another  phase  of  the  problem 
of  when  to  a<lvertise.  Ivagle  Freshwater, 
of  Xew  York,  merchandising  counselor 
for  the  Hearst  Xewspapers,  told  the 
merchandise  managers  division  of_  the 
convention  that  reliance  on  brief  winter 
and  summer  “sea.sons”  kept  furniture  de¬ 
partments  “just  dallying  along”  through 
two-thirds  of  the  year. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn’t  it  about 
time  department  stores  really  got  into  the 
furniture  business?”  Mr.  Freshwater 
confinned.  “Though  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  we  all  know  many  of  them 
are  merely  in  the  sale  business. 

“When  stores  spend  .SO  to  60  per  cent 
of  their  entire  year’s  advertising  in  four 
months,  as  quite  a  few  in  Xew  York  do, 
and  use  oidy  40  or  .SO  per  cent  to  get 
business  the  rest  of  the  year,  are  they 
really  in  the  furniture  business? 


CATHOLIC  EDITORS  ON  CRUISE 


A  group  of  editors  of  Catholic  publications  and  other  prominent  residents  of 
the  Middle  West  photographed  recently  in  New  Orleans  at  the  start  of  a 
Caribbean  cruise.  Left  to  right:  T.  O’Brien  of  Chicago,  Democratic  leader  in 
Illinois;  James  Shea  of  Chicago,  assistant  editor  of  The  Columbian;  J.  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Ha.)  Daily  Tribune;  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  B.  G.  Traudt  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  head  of  the  Catholic  Herald. 


“There’s  business  to  be  had,  at  regular 
profit,  in  the  four  good  selling  months 
of  the  spring  and  the  four  months  of  the 
fall,  if  stores  want  it  badly  enough  to  go 
after  it.  Furniture  stores  sales  records 
prove  that. 

“People  need  home  furnishings  all  the 
year  around.  Many  want  to  buy  them 
from  department  stores.  Rut  are  they 
going  to  know  department  stores  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  furniture  business  unless 
the  stores  tell  them  so,  right  along 
throughout  the  year?” 

Speakers  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  heaviest  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  gotxls  that  sell  best,  rather 
than  to  slow-moving  stock.  For  instance, 
.•Man  A.  W'ells,  sales  man.ager  of  the 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  in  listing  ways  to  save  advertising 
money,  said : 

“Spend  less  on  a  department  or  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  slipping  in  popular  favor. 
The  usual  (piery  of  the  buyer  is  ‘What 
shall  I  do,  eat  this  merchandise?’  The 
answer  may  at  times  be  ‘Yes !’ 

“The  right  strategy  is  unquestionably 
to  pl.'iy  the  winning  departments — and 
their  best  lines  at  that.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  right  now  and  for  the  rest 
of  1931.  The  promotion  of  weak  de¬ 
partments  or  lines  of  merchandise  is  un¬ 
wise  at  any  time,  and  practicaly  suicidal 
now.  Get  the  department  right  first ; 
mark  down  the  slow-selling  stock;  get 
the  wanted  merchandise.  Until  you  do, 
save  your  advertising  money. 

“Spend  less  by  avoiding  duplication  of 
media  or  the  automatic  use  of  unproven 
media.  The  .senseless  duplication  of  pro¬ 
motional  copy  in  every  paper  on  your 
list,  the  simultaneous  use  of  direct  mail 
and  newspapers  for  promotions  that  can¬ 
not  justify  such  cost,  the  continued  use 
of  papers  or  lists  that  have  not  been  fre¬ 
quently  tested  and  checked,  the  repeated 
use  of  mailing  lists  after  the  sales  possi¬ 
bilities  of  that  particular  group  of  pros¬ 
pects  have  been  more  than  exhausted — 
these  arc  wasteful,  and  easily  corrected 
with  a  little  thought  and  exix'riment.  One 
store  in  the  metropolitan  district  has  re¬ 
duced  its  advertising  budget  six  per  cent, 
without  apparent  loss  of  sales  or  prestige, 
by  the  elimination  of  duplications.” 

A  similar  tone  pervaded  p:irt  of  the 
address  of  Kenneth  Cktllins,  executive 
vice-president  of  R.  11.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York. 

“I  pick  up  the  newspapers  daily,”  said 
Collins,  “and  see  ad ve rti. semen ts  that  state 
no  more,  in  effect,  than  that  ‘We  are  in 
business.’  I  see  advertisements  which 
only  point  to  the  hoary  age  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  store. 

“I  see  advertisements  for  obviously 
losing  departments.  The  people  who  pre¬ 
pare  the.se  advertisements  probably  have 
judgment  enough  not  to  lay  their  money 
in  a  horse-race  on  some  broken-down 
old  beast  that  can’t  possibly  get  away 
from  the  starting  line.  Hut  all  of  their 
horse-sense  sagacity  deserts  them  when 
they  get  an  advertisement  on  their  desks. 

“I  know  how  these  things  happen; 
some  buyer  has  been  given  a  small  ap¬ 
propriation  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Her 
department  may  be,  let  us  say.  ribbons. 
There  is  no  blood  to  be  got  out  of  that 
turnip.  Nevertheless  $4(X)  or  $500  has  to 
be  spent.  They  are  siient — willy  nilly. 
I  maintain  that  departments  which  are 
decidedly  on  the  wane  should  have  no 
advertising  appropriation  at  all.  That 
money  should  rather  be  spent  on  depart¬ 
ments  that  arc  realizing  a  profit  and  go¬ 
ing  ahead  in  sales.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  in  this  current  year  it  might  not  be 
wise  in  some  stores  to  take  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising  money  and  put  it  in  a  jack-pot. 
Then,  in  each  day-to-day  and  wcek-;to- 
week  decision,  every  specific  advertise¬ 
ment  or  advertising  canqiaign  would  have 
to  prove  its  worth  before  it  could  even 
be  written.  I  realize  that  there  is  great 
danger  in  this.  I  realize  that  many 
stores,  having  adopted  this  policy,  would 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 


East  Orange  Memorial  Hospital  he  told 
the  story  of  the  gangsters.  Later,  how- 
ever,  when  questioned  by  police  and 
executives  of  the  Ledger,  he  admitted 
the  beating  was  the  result  of  a  printe 
argument  with  some  friends. 


NEWSWRITERS’  UNION  DINES 


Paul  Y.  Anderson  Addresses  Annual 
Dinner  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  Group 

Paul  Y.  .\nderson,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-I^- 
patch,  and  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner  in 
1928,  was  the  speaker  at  tlie  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Xewswritcrs  Union  of  Scran 
ton.  Pa.,  Feb.  9. 

Citing  many  of  the  evils  that  prevail 
in  reporting  news  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Anderson  took  a  fling  at  social  climbers 
in  the  newspaper  profession,  regretted 
that  some  correspondents  had  to  report 
Capitol  activities  to  meet  political  view¬ 
points  of  their  papers,  condemned  the 
“hand-out"  arrangement,  and  censure! 
those  correspondents  who  accept  official 
statement  for  full  coverage  without  go¬ 
ing  to  the  trouble  to  dig  up  facts  them¬ 
selves. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  125  news¬ 
papermen  and  g'uests.  Robert  Arthur,  of 
the  Republican,  was  toastmaster.  L  J. 
Lynett,  owner  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
sent  a  radio  message  to  the  banquet  from 
a  liner  on  which  he  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean. 


T.  W.  NOYES  HONORED 


tci/y 


W.  H.  B.  FOWLER 
Assistant  Publisher  and 
General  Manager 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 


RETURNS  FROM  ORIENT 

Randall  Gould  returned  to  New  \ork 
last  week  after  spending  eight  years 
newspaper  work  in  the  Orient,  most  ot 
the  time  as  staff  correspondent  and 
bureau  manager  for  the  United  Pres^ 
He  has  joined  the  New  York  news  sttlt 
of  United  Press.  Gould  started  lOf 
the  Orient  in  1920  and  spent  three  years 
at  Honolulu,  going  from  there  to  Japan 
in  1923.  He  was  managing  editor  ot 
the  Japan  Times  and  went  through  the 
earthquake  of  1928.  In  1924  he 
Ihiited  Press  bureau  manager  at  Peking 
and  spent  three  years  there.  He  M- 
then  shifted  to  Manila  by  the  I  -  P- 
was  manager  there  for  two  years. 
1929  he  became  United  Press  manager 
at  Shanghai,  which  position  he  e 
when  he  was  transferred  back  to 
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There  Are  Giant  Profits 
in  This  Giant  Market 

There  are  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  243,058  motor¬ 
car  owners.  Outside  the  city  and  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  area  there  are  719,093  such  owners — a  total  of 
962,151.  This  fact  is  an  index  of  more  than  buying 
power  of  private  transportation,  gasoline,  oil,  accesso¬ 
ries  and  repairs.  It  indicates  a  standard  of  living 
which  comes  out  of  those  profits  of  human  industry 
called  plus. 

This  ownership  indicates  an  ability  to  buy  above 
the  mere  needs  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
3,810,118  men,  women  and  children.  A  giant  market 
this,  yielding  giant  profits  as  a  reward  to  the  consistent 
and  continuous  advertiser.  Philadelphia  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  save  part  of  their  earnings  —  but  they  do  not 
hoard.  Their  flow  of  cash  is  beyond  imagination. 

But  your  advertising  activities  must  be  governed,  for 
your  rightful  share  of  profits,  upon  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  of  economic  facts  which  relate  to  this  market. 
Distribution  must  be  equalized.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
stocking  every  outlet  in  sight.  There  are  sections 
where  your  product  would  be  a  slow  mover  and 
others  where  the  turnover  will  be  immense. 

The  Gawl  Survey  will  show  you  whom  to  reach  adver- 
tisingly  and  how  to  do  it.  It  will  show  you  the  outlets 
that  will  make  you  a  profit.  It  is  a  veritable  census 
of  economic  facts  about  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
its  people.  It  will  help  you,  no  matter  what  you  make 
or  sell.  Write  for  further  information  about  it.  We 
can  and  will  show  you  how  to  apply  its  facts.  It  is  not 
a  book.  It  makes,  in  volume,  a  library.  That  is  why 
its  information  must  be  adjusted  to  your  needs. 


PUBLIC 


Morning  -  Evening 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 


LEDGER 

Sunday 


Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

When  Sales  Transactions  Are  Checked  According  to  Kinds  of  Goods  Advertised  Definite  Drawing 
Power  of  Circulation  for  a  Specified  Store  Can  Be  Established 


CPACE  salesmen  can  well  afford  to  use 
^  some  time  to  get  co-ojieration  from 
merchants  regarding  daily  transactions 
drawn  from  items  featured  in  space. 
And  the  merchant  furnishing  the  data  will 
be  doing  him.self  a  valuable  favor.  This 
is_  because  each  newspaper  has  a  definite 
kind  of  action  on  the  goods  of  each 
store,  and  if  the  action  is  known,  space 
in  a  given  paper  can  lie  manipulated  to 
bring  more  results  at  less  cost. 

Merchants,  particularly  those  whose 
sfoFes  are  of  small  size  and  uncertain 
daily  volume,  constantly  complain  that 
this  or  that  paper  does  not  bring  tangible 
results,  and  for  that  matter,  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  heard  from  stores  not  so  small. 

If  merchants  took  the  trouble  each 
time  a  department  is  represented  in  space 
to  measure  transactions  again.st  copies  of 
circulation,  they  soon  would  recognize 
a  definite  kind  of  selling  action  for  each 
paper  used.  Also,  in  time,  the  store 
could  develop  a  .set  of  tables,  similar  to 
the  specimen  shown  in  the  chart,  for 
guidance  in  making  out  schedules,  rotat¬ 
ing  departments  or  stocks  in  space  over 
selling  periods,  and  for  checking  up  on 
response  activity  on  price  ranges  and 
so  on. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  merchants 
and  advertising  managers  of  stores  to 
figure  circulation  strength,  or  activity, 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  valume  of  sales  in 
terms  of  space  and  cost. 

There  is  only  one  real  fault  in  this 
method,  dollar  volume  only  regfisters 
money,  not  the  number  of  people  required 
to  bring  in  the  money  ;  also  the  most 
important  element  of  circulation  action 
is  not  registered  by  the  dollar  sales, 
namely  difference  in  circulation  action 
on  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  goods  and  values,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  trade. 

Response  to  gloves  advertised  in  a 
quantity  of  space  will  be  quicker  or 
larger  than  response  on  blankets  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  hosiery  will  l)e  quicker  or  larger 
than  shoes ;  infants'  wear  quicker  or 
larger  than  furniture.  No  logic  is  needed 
to  see  this,  only  plain  common  sense  is 
needed.  Here,  however,  are  .some  of  the 
reasons  why  response  on  one  type  of 
item  is  different  from  that  on  another 
type: 

In  the  chart  example,  for  instance,  us¬ 
ing  20.0(K)  circulation  as  a  basis  8  per 
cent  of  circulation,  or  1,600  copies,  is 
required  to  bring  60  transactions  on 
fabrics,  26  copies  for  each  single  trans¬ 
action.  This  means  that  if  a  store  ran. 
say,  a  two  column  space  on  fabrics  and 
the  cash  register  indicates  that  60  sales 
were  made,  the  number  of  copies  that 
actually  brought  in  sales  was  1,600,  and 
that  it  took  26  copies  to  bring  one  trans¬ 
action.  and  on  .shoes  2,400  for  the  60 
transactions  or  40  copies  for  one  sale  and 
so  on  down  the  list.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  here  that  the  relations  shown  on 
the  chart  are  relative,  not  worked  out 
to  a  fine  percentage  fraction  and  for  no 
special  type  of  store  or  paper. 

The  simple  idea  is  that  people  do  not 
buy  fabrics  at  the  same  speed  or  in  the 
same  way  they  buy  shoes,  and  if  the 
paper  brings  in  transactions  on  both,  it 
lirings  them  in  on  more  or  less  copies, 
depending  on  the  type  of  need  represented 
Iiy  the  merchandise  item.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness,  a  constant  of  60  transac¬ 
tions  each  on  eight  different  lines  of 
goods,  is  u.sed. 

The  thought  is  that  a  set  of  items  from 
these  eight  stocks  is  advertised  today 
in  six  columns  of  space  in  a  paper  hav¬ 
ing  20,000  circulation  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day  60  sales  transactions  are 
found  to  have  been  made  by  each  of  the 
eight  stocks,  amounting  perhaps  to  $600 
in  money,  or  dollar  volume,  for  a  store 
doing  a  dailv  whole  store  total  of  $3,600. 

In  the  third  column  of  the  chart,  op¬ 
posite  each  stock  is  shown  the  percentage 
of  total  circulation  required  to  bring  the 
60  transactions.  In  the  fourth  column 
the  percentage  is  reduced  to  actual 
copies  of  the  newspaper. 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LXXIII 

SALES  IN  RELATION  TO  CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  action  and  drawing-power  vary  on  a  given  number  of 
^  copies  according  to  the  type  of  goods  featured  in  space;  illustrated  here 
by  eight  stocks  and  on  the  basis  of  20,000  copies. 

The  point  is  to  show  the  number  of  copies  required  to  bring  a  given 
number  of  transactions  on  each  of  the  eight  weeks. 


Percentage  of 

Total  Circula- 

Actual  Copies 

tion  Required 

Required  for 

Name  of 

Number  of 

for  60  Transac- 

One  Transac- 

Department 

Transactions 

tions 

tion 

Fabrirs . 

60 

8% 

26 

Shoes  . 

60 

12% 

40 

Blankets . - . 

60 

4% 

13 

Men’s  wear . 

60 

15% 

50 

Furniture . 

60 

30% 

100 

Gloves  . 

60 

3% 

10 

Hosiery  .. . .- . 

60 

2% 

6 

Infants’  wear . 

60 

6% 

20 

480 

80% 

265 

The  action  shown  above  is  on  the  typical  afternoon  paper;  percentage 
varies  somewhat  on  different  editions  also  on  types  of  paper,  and  of  course, 
on  classes  of  values. 

Also  the  time  of  year  and  the  size  of  population  cause  some  slight  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  percentages  as  shown.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  eight 
storks  above  are  only  a  small  part  of  a  store’s  total  departments. 


charge.  Mr.  Moody  was  formerly 
member  of  the  publisher’s  represwtj 
tive  firm  of  Conger  &  Moody.  He  will 
now  devote  his  time  to  the  development 
of  color  advertising  for  the  Associated 
Sunday  Magazines. 

PROMOTING  ROAD  SAFETY 

The  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  is  pro. 
moting  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  nuo- 
her  of  avoidable  accidents  on  the  streets 
and  highways.  Members  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers,  totalling  650,  are  cooperating 
with  the  Sun  and  are  reporting  “courtesy 
drivers”  they  see  while  on  their  trips 
through  the  province,  and  by  maU. 
a  study  of  road  safety.  Courtesy  driv- 
ers  are  presented  with  a  “courtesy 
cross”  for  their  windshields.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Tolmie,  Premier  of  British  Columbia 
and  other  officials  have  endorsed  the 
plan.  Robert  J.  Cromie  is  president  oi 
the  Sun  and  G.  H.  Sallans  is  managine 
editor. 


Naturally,  in  actual  practice,  the  nuni- 
lx;r  of  transactions  per  stock  would  vary 
but  the  principle  is  the  same  so  far  as 
illustration  goes.  To  bring  the  total  of 
480  transactions,  80  per  cent  of  the  copies 
are  active  at  a  total  average  of  265 
copies.  And  on  the  single  stocks  the 
lowest  number  of  copies  to  bring  a  single 
transaction  is  6  on  hosiery  and  the  high¬ 
est,  100  copies  on  furniture.  Hosiery 
is  a  low  price  unit  article  in  univer.sal 
demand,  furniture  is  a  large  unit  article 
in  special  or  seasonal  demand.  Natur¬ 
ally  more  people  will  have  to  read  copie.s 
and  respond  to  values  to  bring  60  (or 
one)  transaction  than  on  hosiery. 

Hosiery'  l)eing  a  personal-use  item,  is 
responded  to  by  single  or  unit  customers ; 
furniture,  l)eing  family  goods,  is  re- 
siwnded  to  by  one  or  more  members  of  a 
family. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  imagination  is  re- 
(juired,  if  some  thought  is  given  to  the 
different  ways  different  items  are  bought, 
to  see  that  the  numl)er  of  copies  required 
to  sell  a  given  number  of  transactions 
would  vary. 

If  a  merchant  on  the  list  of  a  .solicitor 
ever  got  this  idea  into  his  head,  the  so¬ 
licitor  would  less  frequently  have  to 
listen  to  “We  used  40  inches  yesterday 
and  did  not  sell  a  thing.” 


Chicago  Daily  News  the  past  three  years 
is  now  being  syndicated  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Syndicate.  Newton  Hocka- 
day  is  manager  of  the  syndicate. 

JOINS  COLOR  FIRM 

Newspaper  Color,  Ltd.,  has  moved 
its  Los  Angeles  office  to  117  West  9th 
street,  and  placed  Chas.  1.  Moody  in 


JAMES  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

Rian  James,  conductor  of  the  “Revert¬ 
ing  to  Type”  column  in  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  will  appear  at  the  Albee 
Theatre  in  Brooklyn  for  one  week,  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  14.  RKO  is  said  to  have  agrerf 
to  pay  him  $1,500  for  the  week.  Harrj 
Herschfield,  cartoonist,  also  is  on  the  y. 


WRITES  POLICEMAN’S  STORY 

The  life  story  of  a  New  York  police¬ 
man  is  told  by  Capt.  Cornelius  W.  Wil- 
lemse  in  a  book  written  in  collaboration 
with  George  J.  Lemmer,  assistant  city 
editor.  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
published  Feb.  6,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
The  title  is  “Behind  the  Green  Lights." 


SYNDICATING  MESCAL  IKE 

S.  L.  Huntley's  comic  strip,  ‘‘Mescal 
Ike.”  which  has  Ireen  appearing 
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The  1931 
DIRECTORY  OF 
ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

and  their  space  buyers  is 
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Published  by  the 

SIX  POINT  LEAGUE 

(N.  Y.  Representatives  Ass'n.) 

Mail  all  orders 
with  check  to 
SIX  POINT  LEAGUE 
HIL  F.  BEST.  President 
122A  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Thel40,000daily 
net  paid  circulation 
of  the  Star-Telegram 
and  Record-Telegram  is 
greater  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  any^other 
four  newspapers  in 
Fort  Worth  and 
West  Texas.  «  « 


Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

3?ort  fDortl)  OecorO-f eieftmtn 


AMON  G.  CARTER 

Pttnitnt  and  PabUsher 

ChNrter  Member.  Audit  Bun 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 

V’ter-/VtaolrM  afld  A*v  Direetor 
nf  CircuUtiefW 
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_SEVENT6tM 


JWSPAPIRS 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  BUYING  POWER 

(S  certainliy  confincin^  in  /iochester 


Rochester’s  business  section  is 
the  mecca  for  700,000  people 


'M theXSGannett 
I  Rich  Home 
I  Markets 
I  Serrinq  a 
\total  of  orer 
1  1,100,000 

^families  A 


The  Times-Union 


EVENING 


with  a  ^2fiOOftOO  w€ekltfpaifroli 
Wth  1  Automobile  for  ererif 
family intheRochester  trade  area 

With  1,014  Concerns  Producing 
orer  Hoo,ooo,ooo in  Industrial 
ypea/th  ^  \  ^  ^ 

Wth  437o  Home  Ownership 


Rochester,  New  York,  with  a  population  of  329,400,  is  the  trade 
center  for  700.000  people.  In  this  area  are  49  small  cities  and 
towns  of  1,000  population,  or  more.  Forty  of  thc'se  towns  are  in 
Rochester's  siihurhau  territory.  Few  markets  in  the  United  States  oifer 
such  an  intense  anil  concentrated  coverage,  as  does  this  Rochester  Area 
through  its  two  Gannett  newspapers.  The  entire  territory  is  bound  together 
by  a  transportation  system  second  to  none,  including  five  railroads,  five 
interiirban  lines  and  busses  to  practically  every  town  and  village. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  and  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  are  sold 
in  combination  to  advertisers  in  the  Rochester  Area,  at  a  flat  rate  of  40c, 
and  blanket  the  153,000  Area  families  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
162,372  copies  daily. 


Rochester 


New  York 


Democrat  &  Chronicle 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Olean  Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagli 
Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-journal 
Rochester  Democrat  fit  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

R*pretmnt*d  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON — New  York — Chicago^San  Francisco 


/ 


/ 
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RADIO  PROGRAM  LISTINGS  DROPPED 
BY  THREE  WATERBURY  NEWSPAPERS 

Conducting  Two  Weeks'  Experiment  to  Determine  if  Readers 
Really  Read  Them — Protests  Being  Carefully 
Analyzed  by  Publishers 


^HE  H’aJcrbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
■A  a»d  American,  morning  and  evening 
papers  published  by  William  J.  Pape, 
and  the  IVatcrbury  Democrat,  evening 
paper,  E.  Vincent  Malony,  president, 
this  week  joined  the  list  of  newspapers 
which  have  tried  the  experiment  of  bar¬ 
ring  radio  programs  from  their  columns. 

Despite  some  protests  from  readers, 
the  programs  are  being  omitted  all  this 
week  and  next,  and  a  careful  analysis  is 
being  made  of  the  protests  received. 

Mr.  Pape  of  the  Republican  and 
-American  told  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  experiment  as  follows : 

“The  Waterbury  newspapers  have  been 
running  from  one  to  two  columns  of 
radio  programs  daily  and  Sunday  for 
years,  with  special  featuring  of  the 
more  important  broadcasts.  The  pro¬ 
grams,  themselves,  are  growing  more 
and  more  stereotyped,  especially  in  chain 
broadcasting. 

“In  our  office  we  have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  reader  was  still  follow¬ 
ing  the  printed  programs  to  the  extent 
that  made  it  desirable  to  print  30  inches 
of  them  twice  a  day  and  once  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  radio  user  seems  to  be  losing 
the  habit  of  jumping  all  over  the  country 
trying  to  get  stations.  He  finds  more  or 
less  similarity  between  programs.  If  his 
instrument  will  get  a  particular  station 
satisfactorily,  he  is  apt  to  keep  it  set  on 
that.  If  this  habit  grows  to  be  universal, 
then  the  publication  of  programs  is  a 
waste  of  newspaper  space. 

“We  stated  this  case  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Waterbury  Democrat  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  for  a  week  or  so,  the  Water¬ 
bury  newspapers,  without  previous  an¬ 
nouncement,  omit  programs  entirely  in 
order  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  radio  aud¬ 
ience.  The  Democrat  thought  it  was  a 
worth-while  experiment.  \Ve  arranged 
with  each  other  to  keep  a  careful  record 
of  complaints  and  inquiries  so  as  to  see 
how  significant  the  protests  were.  This 
has  been  done. 

“The  Republican  and  American  omit¬ 
ted  the  programs  Monday  and  Tuesday 
and  between  8  a.  m.  Monday  morning 
and  3.30  p.  m.  Tuesday  afternoon  had 
received  protests  from  86  readers,  mostly 
by  telephone.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
irritated.  A  few  threatened  to  stop 
their  paper.  The  majority  stated  that 
they  represented  more  than  one  family, 
or  knew  of  other  people  who  were  also 
protesting.  The  proportion  of  complain¬ 
ing  readers  is  33  for  each  10,0(X)  paid 
circulation.  We  could  not  expect  that 
every  reader  who  objects  would  take 
the  trouble  to  call  us  up,  probably  only 
one  in  every  five  or  ten.  And  so  we  are 
assuming  that  330  readers  out  of  each 
block  of  10,0(X)  is  peeved,  or  one  reader 
out  of  every  31.  This  is  multiplying  the 
actual  number  of  complaints  received  by 
ten.  a  factor  sufficient  to  more  than  take 
care  of  the  cases  in  which  the  reader 


Boots 
and  Her 
Buddies 
by 

E.  E.  Martin 


stated  he  represented  more  than  one 
family.  This  convinces  us  that  there  is 
a  partial  but  no  longer  a  universal  de¬ 
mand  for  the  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

“The  Waterbury  Democrat  reports 
having  received  about  50  complaints  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time  which  is  in  somewhat 
the  same  proportion  to  its  clientele. 

“We  are  continuing  the  test  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  and  perhaps  for 
next  week  also.  Final  action  has  not 
been  decided  upon,  but  we  are  some¬ 
what  inclined  to  resume  the  publication, 
in  a  modified  form.  The  principal 
change  will  be  that  trade  names  and 
trade-mark  designations  will  be  omitted 
in  the  program  announcements. 

“If  the  programs  are  resumed,  it  will 
be  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  reader.  The 
advertiser  is  patently  no  longer  satisfied 
with  sponsoring  a  program.  He  is  fas¬ 
tening  his  trade-mark  to  the  program 
and  adding  his  advertising  blurb  to  the 
extent  of  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
This  is  within  his  rights  if  the  public  is 
willing  to  listen.  Rut  the  newspapers 
are  not  called  upon  to  increase  the  value 
of  his  trade-mark  for  the  ultimate  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  broadcast  company’s  treasury. 
The  radio  broadcaster  expects  a  great 
deal  of  co-operation  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and  offers  nothing  in  return.  To 
test  this,  we  have  asked  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  twice  to  give  us  a  minute  or  so  of 
time  to  promote  good-will  events  which 
we  were  sponsoring  and  got  polite  re¬ 
fusals. 

“We  feel  that  the  newspaper  has  al¬ 
ready  done  Its  share  to  popularize  radio 
and  procure  for  it  public  acceptance. 
Radio  isn’t  an  infant  industry  any  loneer 
and  must  stand  on  its  own  feet.  The 


Dependable 
Support 
In  A 

Worthwhile 

Market 

The  Journal  and  News-Trib- 
nne  at  Mnscatine,  Iowa,  was 
established  in  1840.  During 
this  period  of  90  years,  it  has 
grown  with  its  community, 
taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  whom 
it  serves. 

With  a  city  circulation  of 
4,043  in  a  city  of  4,000  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  a  suburban  circulation 
of  3,567,  it  offers  adecpiate  cov¬ 
erage — plus  reader  good  will. 
At  four  cents  a  line,  you  get 
your  money’s  worth  and  some¬ 
thing  over. 

The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Covwrmga—Plat  Rmaponaivtnmmm 


Daranixirt.  Iowa. 

Tlmea 

Daxamet.  Isara 

Damoerat 
Uadlaon.  Wlacooxln. 

Stats  Journal 
La  Onitse,  Wlaooiulii. 

Tribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa, 

Oonrlar 


Haeou  City.  Iowa, 
Olobe  Gaiette 
Unooln,  Nebraska. 

Star 

Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Journal 
Hannibal.  Mlaaourl. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanea.  Hllnola. 
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SONS  OF  THREE  EDITORS 
ON  SCHOOL  DAILY 

Three  Nebraska  editors’  sons 
were  recently  appointed  to  edi¬ 
torial  positions  on  the  Daily 
Nebraskan,  student  newspaper  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  They 
are  William  McGaffin,  son  of  H.  M. 
McGaffin,  Polk  Progress;  Boyd 
VonSeggem,  son  of  EL  M.  VonSeg- 
gern.  West  Point  Republican;  and 
Arthur  Wolf,  son  of  Otto  W.  Wolf, 
Edgar  Sun. 


time  has  come  for  newspaper  advertising 
of  radio  broadcasts.  The  largest  and 
wisest  general  advertisers  already  realize 
this  and  are  doing  it  without  solicita¬ 
tion.  The  others  will  come  to  it.  Then 
the  radio  advertising  salesman  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  promise  his  prospect 
that  every  newspaper  will  print  the  name 
of  his  product  in  the  radio  program 
news  columns  daily.  Radio  advertising 
will  stand  on  its  merits  and  the  news¬ 
papers  will  have  no  reason  to  be  nervous 
about  it,  as  some  of  them  are.” 

HEARD  HIS  TRIAL  ON  RADIO 

C.  J.  Ketchum,  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  listened  over  the 
radio,  Feb.  10,  to  his  trial  in  Moscow 
for  having  “libeled  the  Soviet”  in  a 
series  of  articles  describing  a  r^ent  visit 
to  Ru.ssia.  Ketchum,  speaking  jto  a 
New  York  Times  correspondent  re¬ 
cently,  said  “It  is  impossible  for  a  for¬ 
eign  visitor  to  cable  one-third  of  the 
truth  from  Moscow.” 


1930  POPULATIONS  GIVEN 

Census  Figures  for  All  Town* 

1,000  or  More  in  New  BooUtt 

Official  1930  census  figures  for  all  in- 
corporated  towns  of  1,000  population  or 
more,  as  well  as  for  counties  and  states 
throughout  the  United  States,  art 
eluded  in  a  new  booklet  issued  bv  the 
100,000  Group  of  American  Cities^as  a 
supplement  to  its  volume,  “A  Study  of 
All  American  Markets.” 

The  booklet  also  gives  the  number  of 
automobiles;  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial,  and  the  number  of  newspapers 
distributed  by  the  members  of  the 
100,000  Group  in  each  city  and  county. 

Comparisons  with  the  figures  for  19a 
which  are  also  given  in  each  case,  are 
surprising  as  regards  automobile  regis. 
tration.  Increases  of  1,000  per  cent  are 
not  uncommon,  even  in  places  that  have 
grown  slowly  or  not  at  all  in  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  booklet  gives  detailed  information 
as  to  distributing  outlets  in  five  cities 
which  have  been  added  to  those  in  the 
original  volume :  Chattanooga,  Gary, 
Honolulu,  Lincoln,  and  Shreveport. 

EXTENDS  COAL  FUND 

The  annual  coal  fund  of  the  Allanlic 
City  (N.J.)  News  usually  raised  with 
one  big  all-star  boxing  show  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Auditorium,  is  being 
extended  this  year  to  meet  the  greatly- 
increased  needs  of  the  city’s  poor  people. 
A  total  of  2,096  have  been  supplied  with 
fuel  so  far.  An  additional  boxing  show 
will  be  held  February  20  to  provide 
additional  funds. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET 


Another 

Providence 

Retail 

Pointer: 


A  GAIN  of  163,142  Lines  in 
Clothing  and  Shtie  display! 

During  1930,  retailers  of  Men’s  and  Women’s  Clothing  and 
Shoes  increased  their  display  advertising  in  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin  by  163,142  lines. 

A  proportionate  increase  in  Department  Store  linage  netted 
another  GAIN  of  nearly  a  quarter-million  lines. 

These  leaders  in  the  retail  field  turned  to  the  newspapers 
for  business  stimulation.  Evidently  they  have  faith  in 
Providence,  and  in  the  newspapers  which  serve  that  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  local  conditions, 
and  able  to  guide  their  advertising  by  day-to-day  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  a  group  who  may  be  expected  to  know,  back  up  an 
idea  persistently  with  their  own  money,  their  opinion  is 
worth  careful  consideration. 

The  Providence  Journal 

Morning  and  Sunday 

The  Evening  Bulletin 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE.  Inc. 

10  East  40th  Stmt  New  York 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


CHAS,  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Representatives 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Sesttk 
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COMBINATION  SALES  AVERAGE  IS  LOW 
IN  NEW  YORK,  SURVEY  REVEALS 

Only  5.7  of  Newspaper  Buyers  Purchased  More  Than  One 
Paper,  Circulation  Manager  Finds — Sales  Checked 
at  Stands  in  All  Parts  of  City 


COMBIXATIOX  sales  of  Xew  York 
evening  newspapers  at  newsstands 
amount  to  only  57  per  cent  of  total 
sales,  according  to  a  survey  made  recently 
by  the  circulation  manager  of  a  large 
Xew  York  daily.  The  results  of  this 
survey,  the  circulation  manager  told 
Editor  &  PcBusum  this  week,  show 
that  there  is  a  surprisingly  low  percent¬ 
age  of  duplication  in  Xew  York  circu¬ 
lations.  He  attributed  this  partly  to  the 
fact  that  people,  who  heretofore  have 
been  buying  two  or  three  papers  on 
their  way  home  from  work,  are  now 
economizing  with  one  copy.  Although 
morning  papers  were  not  included  in  the 
survey,  the  circulation  manager  pointed 
out  that  there  is  usually  not  much  dupli¬ 
cation  in  such  sales  except  where  one 
paper  is  delivered  to  the  home  and  a 
member  of  the  family  purchases  a  second 
on  his  way  to  the  office. 

The  survey  was  conducted  from  Dec. 
26  to  Jan.  14  by  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  circulation  staff.  These  people 
were  sent  to  newsstands  at  railroad  and 
ferry  terminals  during  the  rush  hour,  to 
sUnds  in  residential  districts  during  the 
rush  hour  and  the  quieter  hours  of  the 
day.  and  to  stands  in  outlying  districts. 
In  this  manner  a  cross-section  of  city 
circulation  habits  was  obtained.  The  in¬ 
vestigators  were  in.structed  to  count 
every  person  they  could  actually  see  buy¬ 
ing  a  paper  at  each  stand  and  to  tabu¬ 
late  all  combination  sales.  The  tabula¬ 
tions  were  made  in  periods  of  from  15 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  During  rush 
hours,  when  it  was  virtually  impossible 
for  one  person  to  count  everyone  who 
made  a  newsstand  purchase,  the  investi¬ 
gators  counted  only  as  they  could  actually 
check  in  the  time  allotted. 

A  summary  of  the  survey,  presented 
herewith  exclusively  by  Editor  &  PuB- 
LiSHKR,  shows  that  the  total  sales  checked 
were  6,316.  Of  this  amount,  5,945  were 
single  sales,  and  3()8  were  combinations 
in  which  two  or  more  papers  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  one  person.  In  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  3.5()  people  bought  two  papers  each, 
17  bought  three  apiece,  and  one  person 
purchased  four  different  publications. 

.Mthough  Grand  Central  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  terminals  and  the  terminals  of 
ferry  lines  cf>nnecting  with  suburban 
trains  in  Xew  Jersey  are  looked  upon  as 
the  important  spots  for  sale  duplication, 
according  to  Editor  &  Publish  tut 's  in¬ 
formant.  the  survey  shows  a  very  small 
percentage  of  combinations  at  these 
points  in  most  instances. 

The  42nd  street  ferry  house  from 
which  boats  leave  for  all  Xew  Jersev 
■suburban  lines,  showed  a  total  of  251 
single  and  25  combination  sales  between 
5 :00  and  5  :.K)  p.  m.,  Dec.  .30.  .Xt  the 
Chambers  street  ferry  the  same  day  sales 
between  4:15  and  4:.50  p.  m..  the  start 
of  the  rush  hours,  were  5.30  single  and 
Combination.  On  the  same  day  at  the 
Pennsylvania  ferry  from  5  :.35  to  6:1.5 
p.  m.,  there  were  5.30  single  sales  and  12 
combinations. 

In  10  minutes  of  the  rush  hour  at  a 
Grand  Central  terminal  stand  .56  single 
Mies  were  recorded  and  22  combinations. 
This  was  the  highest  percentage  of  dupli¬ 
cation  tabulated  in  any  report. 

During  a  Saturday  rush  hour,  which 
comes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  due  to 
bait-holidays  in  offices,  an  investigator 
3t  a  (irand  ( entral  stand  checked  86 
“ingle  sales  between  2:20  and  2:.50  p.  m. 
>md  tour  dutilications  in  the  same  time. 

On  Dec.  26  at  stand  Xo.  0  in  firand 
U-ntral  tcrmiiml  from  4:45  to  5:00  p.  m. 
a, tabulator  checked  I'H)  single  sales  an<l 
combinations. 

A  check  on  city  circulation  during  the 
rush  hour  of  Dec.  .30  was  made  at  the 
orner  of  jl’iifl  street  and  Seventh  ave- 
to  6:20  D.  m.  and  .showed 
•  single  sales  and  nine  combinations. 
Aether  check  made  in  Prooklyn  the 
e  day  during  1.5  minutes  of  the  rush 
dupficatief*'*^^  single  sales  and  three 


A  tabulation  in  a  Manhattan  residen¬ 
tial  district — 86th  street  and  Broadway — 
showed  62  single  sales  and  six  combina¬ 
tions  from  5:20  to  5:40  p.  m.  Checking 
post-rush  hour  sales  in  a  Bronx  resi¬ 
dential  section — Fordham  Road  and 
Jerome  avenue — an  investigator  found 
80  single  and  8  combination  sales  from 
6:00  to  6:30  p.  m.  A  late  afternoon  in¬ 
vestigation — 4 '40  to  5:10— at  Church 
and  Nostrand  avenues,  a  strictly  resi¬ 
dential  district,  showed  38  sales,  all  of 
which  were  single. 

These  examples  are  a  cross-section  of 
the  Survey.  Many  other  residential  and 
business  sections  were  checked  during 
rush  hours,  early  evening  and  early  after¬ 
noon  hours. 

According  to  the  survey,  men  were 
in  the  great  majority  in  both  single  and 
combination  purchases.  The  combina¬ 
tions  varied  widely. 

The  survey  was  made,  the  sponsor 
said,  because  of  the  insistence  of  adver¬ 
tisers  that  only  certain  newspapers  were 
required  for  their  copy  due  to  the  fact 
that  other  papers  merely  duplicated  the 
circulation  of  those  they  already  used. 


A  GAIN 
IN  l»SO 

In  national  advertisinji; 
I'he  Shreveport  Jocr- 
N.AL  gained  61,950  lines. 
(Six  day  evening.) 

The  other  paper  lost 
118,048  lines.  (Seven 
day  morning.) 

In  local  and  classified 
advertising  the  other 
paper  lost  over  500,000 
lines  more  than  the 
Journal. 

The  John  Brno  Co. 
has  represented  us  in 
the  national  field  since 
March  i,  1930. 

Call  on  the  Budd  Com¬ 
pany  for  information 
about  the  Shreveport 
market  and; 

THE  SHREVEPORT 
JOURN.4L 

today's  uezvs  today 
Shreveport,  La. 


NEW  SALES  POLICY 

The  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Company  is  handling  sales  and  service  on 
its  products  in  the  United  States  through 
its  own  sales  and  service  organization. 
The  new  policy  became  effective  Feb.  1, 
following  an  agreement  between  the 
Ideal  company  and  the  International 
Printing  Ink  Corporation.  As  an  accom¬ 
modation  to  its  customers,  however,  the 
statement  says,  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corporation  after  that  date  will 
accept  orders  for  rollers  for  transmittal 
to  the  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Advertising  Representatives 
are  Helpins  to  DEALER-IZE 
Monitor  Advertised  Products 


•  <1  irorrf 
that  iinnificantly  d^- 
$rriha»  the  Monitor** 
uniquo  *  o  r  v  i  t  o  to 
natio  nai  advortiaar*^ 
atheroby  dealer*  m  hun^ 
dred*  of  titioa  foaturo 
tfn  own  Monitor 

advortiammonta  g  o  o  d  a 
made  by  manufaetarera. 


Through  its  local  advertising  representatives.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  exerts  a  dealer  influence 
which  finds  expression  in  the  word  "DEALER-IZE" 
— defined  as  follows:  to  make  dealers:  to  put  deal¬ 
ers  into  action. 

There  are  594  Monitor  representatives  on  the 
job  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  other  countries.  As  a  result  of  their  work, 
approximately  13,000  merchants  advertise  in  the 
Monitor.  The  value  of  this  contact  with  the  retail 
trade  has  been  conclusively  proven  in  many 
DEALER-IZED  campaigns. 

When  a  national  advertiser  first  places  his 
advertising  in  the  Monitor,  our  representatives  are 
notified  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the 
advertising,  and  supplied  with  proofs  of  cuts  which 
may  be  used  in  dealer  advertisements.  Immediately 
the  representatives  call  on  local  dealers  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  product  and  point  out  the  value  of  tying-in. 
Effort  is  made  to  secure  DEALER-IZED  advertising 
not  only  from  retailers  now'  using  the  Monitor,  but 
others  as  well. 

DEALER-IZING  the  Stetson  Hat  advertising  in 
the  Monitor  last  year,  our  representatives  were  able 
to  secure  835  +le-ln  advertisements  from  89  Stetson 
dealers.  For  Kickernick  Underdress  they  obtained 
582  tie-ins  from  80  dealers.  For  Canada  Dry  Ginger 
Ale  they  got  orders  from  73  dealers  for  a  total  of 
434  advertisements. 

DEALER-IZED  advertising  not  only  Increases 
sales  through  present  outlets,  but  often  opens  new 
channels  of  distribution  for  the  advertised  products. 
May  we  tell  you  how  it  will  work  for  you? 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Daity  Ncu-spaper  for  the  Home 
Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Kansas  City 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


London 

Paris 

Berlin 

Florence 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  14,  1931 


NEWSPAPER  PAY  TOO  LOW  TO  JUSTIFY 
4- YEAR  SCHOOL  COURSE,  EDITORS  SAY 

Two-Year  Period  of  Training  Stressing  Practical  Work,  and 
*‘Intemeships”  on  Dailies,  Recommended  by  Committee 
of  New  York  State  Group 


|>OINTIXG  out  that  the  material 
-f  rewards  of  newspaiXT  work  are  not 
sulhcient  to  warrant  four  years’  study  on 
the  jtart  of  a  prospective  journalist  and 
making  a  bid  for  more  practical  train¬ 
ing  of  journalism  students,  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  committee  on  journalism  schools 
adopted  a  rei>ort  this  week  recommend¬ 
ing  a  two-year  course  combined  with 
practical  "interne”  work  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  the  acceptable  ideal  for 
journalistic  education.  The  reitort  was 
adopted  by  the  society’s  membership  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  4.  Ilallots  were  returned 
by  mail  to  M.  \’.  AtwtMKl,  associate 
editor  of  the  (jannett  XewspajKTs  and 
secretary  of  the  society. 

The  committee’s  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  set  forth  in  the  report 
follow : 

“Your  committee  is  in  thorough  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  need  of  considerable 
modification  of  present  jKilicies,  Ixith  in 
the  newspaper  offices  and  in  the  schcxds 
of  journalism  if  the  relationship  of  the 
two,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  latter, 
are  to  lie  improved.  There  are  certain 
facts  upon  which  all  those  interested  in 
the  problem  seem  to  be  agreed. 

“1 — With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  older  and  better  of  the  schmils,  a 
large  number  are  in  an  exjK*rimental 
stage  and  have  been  founded  Ix'cause  it 
seems  to  be  the  rage  to  have  a  scIkkiI 
of  journalism  of  some  .sort  in  most  col¬ 
leges.  Their  metliods  are,  in  a  large 
extent,  in  a  state  of  flux,  endeavoring 
to  find  the  proper  formulae  uixin  which 
to  base  their  efforts.  One  of  their 
greatest  neetls  is  experienced,  active 
newsiiapermen  to  direct  their  courses, 
rather  than  theorists  without  newspaiier 
training. 

“2 — The  standards  of  newspaper 
wages  are  tfK>  low  to  make  reasonable 
an  extended  cour.se  in  a  scluxil  of 
journalism  for  the  average  prosiiect. 
Journalism  has  not  the  vital  religious 
and  moral  impulse  of  the  ministry  to 
compen.sate  for  low  financial  returns; 
nor  dws  it  offer  the  social,  vacational 
and  iKMision  atlvantages  of  the  teaching 
profession.  It  must  stand  upon  its  own 
feet  as  a  means  of  making  a  living. 
Therefore,  the  money  proliabilities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  .selection  of  newspaperdom 
as  a  life  sphere  of  activity  hardly  war¬ 
rant  the  expense  of  a  long  course  of  col¬ 
lege  work.  Only  those  who  can  afford 
to  indulge  the  taste  for  education  can 
wisely  spend  as  nitich  time  at  a  school 
of  journalism  as  is  usually  required  for 
a  degree. 

“3 — Since  there  is  no  present  iwssibil- 
ity  of  increasing  the  average  newspaper 
wage,  the  only  alternative  is  to  find_  a 
method  of  educating  the  prospective 
newspaperman  at  less  cost.  Ixith  in  time 
and  money. 

“4 — The  crying  demand  of  e<litors  is 
not  for  more  academic  journalistic  back¬ 
ground,  but  for  more  practical  ability  to 
get  and  write  a  cf>mpetcnt  story.  This 
cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  process 
so  well  as  by  actual  experience  in  a 
newspaper  office. 

“To  attempt  to  improve  the  breed  of 
newspaper  prospects  radically  by  com¬ 
pelling  or  advising  educational  standards 
far  beyond  those  which  now  exist  in 
newspaper  offices  is  to  attempt  to  raise 
our  profession  by  our  own  bootstraps. 
It  simply  cannot  be  done.  One  cannot 
ask  men  to  study  four  or  five  years  in  a 
university  to  enter  a  calling  which 
provides  an  initial  salary  of  $20  or  $2.s 
a  week  and  a  prospect,  for  the  average 
man,  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  Those  who  wish  to  enter 
journalism  must  be  offered  an  easier 
path.  And  it  must  l>e  one  which  can 
produce  results. 

“A  long  course  in  which  the  technique 
of  customary  newspaper  work  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  aroma  of  professional 
incense  does  not  produce  them.  The 


study  of  lK»ok  reviewing,  of  dramatic 
criticism,  of  newspaper  history  or  of 
editorial  writing,  is  not  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  likely  cub.  Ability  along 
such  lines  appears  automatically  in  men 
who  have  a  Hair  for  such  things.  At 
liest  such  courses  should  be  electives. 
Ear  lx;tter  would  it  be  to  put  the  time 
on  current  events,  history,  economics, 
psychology  or  a  modern  language. 

“In  other  words,  the  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  technique  of  our  calling,  which  can 
be  learned  from  Inioks,  should  be  mas¬ 
tered  in  a  year’s  intensive  study.  Much 
cannot  be  learned  from  books.  It  can¬ 
not  even  lie  obtained  through  the  school 
newspapers,  any  more  than  the  practice 
of  law  can  be  developed  beyond  the 
student  stage  through  the  court.  A 
single  year,  properly  used,  could  provide 
most  of  all  the  academic  journalism  the 
iiKKlern  newspaper  could  hope  to  seek 
in  a  cub  reporter  and  very  nearly  as 
much  as,  at  present  and  probable  wage 
scales,  the  average  prospect  would  care 
to  seek. 

“If,  however,  the  school  co'ujd  combine 
actual  experience  with  the  technical  in¬ 
struction,  it  would  be  more  valuable. 
.\nd  there  is  a  well-defined  feeling  among 
editors  that  the  man  with  cultural  col¬ 
lege  experience  makes  more  rapid 
progress  than  one  without  it. 

“Therefore,  we  w'ould  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  reasonable  program : 

“A  two-year  course,  half  of  it  given 
to  the  usual  subjects  of  a  college  arts 
course  so  that  the  student  who  completes 
it  will  have,  in  general  topics,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work 
and  of  a  year  of  .strict  professional  in¬ 
struction  and  laboratfiry  experience. 
The  matriculate  ought  to  have  a  high 
school  diploma  to  qualify.  His  vacation 
period  of  three  months  should  be  given, 
as  part  of  the  required  co'urse,  to  an 
interne.ship  on  a  daily  newspaper.  This 
might  even  lie  extended  to  a  second 
summer  rather  tlian  to  a  longer  course 
in  academic  halls.  Such  a  course  should 
assure  a  certificate  of  conqietency  from 
the  university  or  college.  Those  who 
are  seeking  a  degree  and  who  have  the 
means  and  the  temperament  to  pursue 
further  study,  ought  to  be  able  to  enter 
the  junior  class  of  the  college  after  these 
two  years,  the  newspaper  subjects  com¬ 
pensating  for  those  omitted  from  the  arts 
curriculum.  At  the  end  of  the  other  two 
years,  such  a  student  would  receive  an 
B.  degree.  The  B.  T.  degree  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Multiplied  degrees  are  against 
the  intKlern  tendency.  Princeton,  for 
example,  has  just  given  up  the  bachelor- 
dom  of  science  and  gives  the  B.  A.  in 
either  the  arts  or  science  course. 

“This  proposal  undouhtedly  would  not 
find  favor  at  once  in  college  circles  for 
to  put  it  into  effect  would  be  a  radical 


Member  100.000  Group  of  American  Cities 


W  I  N 

The  Peoria  Market 

by  concentrating  on 
the  "4  Out  of  5" 
Homes  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  The  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript  .  .  . 
"You'll  need  nothing 
else." 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

ffeoriat. /XT. 

Chat.  H.  Eddy  Cs..  Natl.  Re»r.,  Chleata.  New  York. 
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FLORIDA  WEEKLY  ORDERS 
TELEPHONES  OUT 
AR(iO,  FLA.,  Feb.  9 — Adopting 
us  it>  slogan:  “Don’t  phone, 
write  or  telegraph,’’  the  Largo  Sen¬ 
tinel  last  week  announced  that  its 
tele)ihones  had  been  ordered  out 
and  that  henceforth  the  newspaper 
will  establish  patrol  of  the  central 
ainl  business  section  of  the  city 
during  the  first  three  days  of  each 
week  for  the  gathering  of  news. 

The  only  reason  given  by  the 
Sentinel  is  that  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  has  decided  that  it  cannot 
alTonl  to  advertise. 


departure  from  present  college  tenden¬ 
cies.  The  colleges  probably  would  op¬ 
pose  accepting  students  who  would  likely 
jeaye  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  B'ut 
if  it  were  pointed  out  that  unless  some 
such  plan  should  be  adopted,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  would  be  for  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  to  band  together  and  establish 
a  school  with  a  two-year  course,  on  the 
basis  that  the  Ithaca  school  of  printing 
is  oj^rated,  the  desired  results  might  be 
obtained,  rather  than  lose  prestige  with 
the  newspaper  fraternity. 

“To  obtain  this  result  the  newspapers 
must  co-operate.  They  must  agree  to 
accept  internes  during  the  summer;  and 
they  must  pay  them  at  least  a  bare  liv¬ 
ing.  In  some  communities  this  might 
run  as  low  as  $15;  in  none  need  it  ex¬ 
ceed  $25  a  week.  In  other  words,  the 
newspapers  would  have  temporary  cubs 
who  would  be  in  reality  much  more  than 
cubs.  And  they  would  take  them  on 
during  a  period  when  most  of  our  news- 
paiKTs  habitually  have  summer  men  in 
the  office  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
are  on  vacation. 

“W  ith  such  a  program  the  schools  of 
journalism  would  nr)t  establish  false 
standards  for  their  students.  They 
would  not  ask  of  matriculates  a  period 
ftf  study  non-commensurate  with  the 
financial  opportunity  that  study  offers 


1  hey  would  be  a  help  to  the  newspauer 
and  the  newspapers  would  be  co-opCTa^ 
ting  with  them.  The  editors  would 
come  intimately  associated  with  tKf 
young  students  during  interneship  and 
would  tend  toward  a  policy  of  continu 
ing  some  of  the  internes  in  their  empu' 
if  they  needed  men.  At  present  many 
editors  do  not  seek  nor  desire  journal', 
istic  graduates.  These  graduates  have 
spent  so  much  time  on  their  work  that 
they  over-estimate  their  value.  They  are 
also  intent  ujion  a  more  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  than  their  cajiacity  or  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  profession  permit.  They  do 
not  realize  the  importance  and  worft  of 
local  acquaintance  and  experience.  As 
a  result,  they  are  vagrant,  instable,  non- 
adjustable.  With  the  co-operative  plan 
we  offer,  or  something  akin  to  it,  the 
school  of  journalism  would  perfonn  a 
much  mrsre  valuable  service  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  would  eliminate  the  eWei 
objections  which  are  being  made  to  it" 
Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy 
Record;  Walter  P.  Plummer,  managing 
editor,  Albany  Evening  News  and  Knick- 
crhocker  Rrcss;  and  Clarence  T.  Digh. 
ton,  Oszvego  Palladium-Times,  were  the 
members  of  the  society’s  journalism 
schools  committee. 


FOUND  HOME  FOR  ORPHAN 

After  court  officers  had  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  for  weeks  to  find  work  for  a 
15-year-old  orphan  to  save  him  from 
being  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  the 
li'oreester  (Mass.)  Telegram  printed 
a  story  of  his  plight,  which  resulted  in 
15  persons  offering  a  home.  The  boy 
had  been  in  jail  for  weeks  and  was 
abrmt  to  be  sent  to  the  industrial  school 
by  a  reluctant  judge  when  the  news¬ 
paper  told  of  the  situation. 

SPECIAL  EDISON  EDITION 

Dedicated  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  a 
40-page  edition  was  issued  Wednesday 
by  the  Orange  (N.J.)  North  Jersey 
Courier,  to  commemorate  the  inventor’s 
84th  birthday.  Harry  N.  Balch  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  S.  Stevenson  is  editor  of  the 
Courier. 
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PERFORMANCE  SPEAKS 

Claims,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  must  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  or  they  are  merely  claims. 

The  Certified  facts  of  performance  are  a  matter  of 
record  which  hundreds  of  publishers  throughout  the 
country  can  and  will  substantiate. 

That  is  why  we  prefer  to  let  our  mats  speak  for 
themselves  by  actual  performance  rather  than  make 
claims  for  them.  That  is  why  we  respectfully  invite 
you  to  try  some  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  under 
your  own  working  conditions  and  let  you  be  the 
judge. 

A  case  of  Certifieds  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
Certified  performance  and  enable  you  to  appre¬ 
ciate  why  so  many  of  your  fellow  publishers  are 
depending  on  them. 


Forget  price! 
It  pays! 


Try  quality  at  the  right  price! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  l^ofs 
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And  among  great  city  markets,  Phila¬ 
delphia  stands  out . . .  with  one  newspaper 
— ^The  Philadelphia  Bulletin — giving  the 
greatest  coverage  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any 
great  market  in  America. 

Ninety-one  percent,  coverage  of 572,600 
homes  is  its  own  testimony  of  reading 
interest.  Sixty-five  cents  a  line  is  its  own 
answer  to  advertising  cost. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  1930,  went 
on  to  a  new  high  peak  of  560,855  net  paid 
sales  every  day. 

1931,  in  Philadelphia,  presents  no 
obstacle  that  a  good  product,  intensively 
sold  and  intelligently  advertised,  can  not 
overcome. 


Sales  can’t  be  figured  on  a  square  mile 
basis.  Some  of  the  richest  land  in 
America  houses  only  a  handful  of  people 
per  acre. 

Many  a  city  office  building  holds  more 
consumers  than  any  one  of  a  thousand 
towns  can  boast. 

You  can’t  sell  to  prairies  at  a  profit;  you 
can’t  scatter  advertising  now,  with  the 
lavish  hand  of  boom  times,  and  show  a  net 
profit  on  the  balance  sheet. 

Compact  groups  of  consumers,  in  great 
metropolitan  centers,  are  today’s  fertile 
soil  for  sales  cultivation.  The  vital  force 
of  newspaper  advertising  provides  the 
profitable  way  to  reach  them. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  PUBLISHER 
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COSTS  AND  RATE  DIFFERENTIAL  ARE 
TOPICS  ON  INLAND  PRESS  PROGRAM 


RIPLEY  ON  VACATION 


N.  J.  PRESS  ASSOCUTION 
HEARS  GOVERNOR 


Gilbert  Hodges,  Hays  McFarland  and  Judge  Lyle  are  Guest 
Speakers  at  Chicago  Convention  Next  Week — ^Twenty- 
four  General  Subjects  Listed  for  Discussion 


Chicago,  Feb.  12.— What  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  probably  the  strongest 
program  ever  presented  is  promised 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  when  they  gather  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Tuesday  and  VV'ednes- 
day  of  next  week. 

Special  interest  is  attached  to  the 
address  to  be  made  at  the  noon  luncheon 
meetings.  On  Monday,  Municipal  Judge 
John  H.  Lyle  of  Chicago,  candidate  for 
the  Republican  mayoral  nomination,  will 
speak  and  on  Tuesday,  Hays  McFarland, 
president  Hays  McFarland  Company, 
advertising  agency,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  said  to  have  a  real  story  for 
publishers. 

Gilbert  Hodges  of  the  New  York  Sun 
and  president  of  the  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America,  is  on  the  program  for 
the  opening  session  Tuesday. 

The  board  of  directors  meets  Monday 
at  12:30  p.  m. 

President  E.  H.  Harris  will  open  the 
first  session  Tuesday  morning.  Routine 
reports  and  an  address  by  Kenneth  J. 
Fryslie,  Clinton,  Iowa,  ‘Evaluating 
Reader  Interest”  will  follow.  A.  VV. 
Shipton,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal, 
will  speak  on  ‘‘The  Newspaper  in  Com¬ 
munity  Service”.  He  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  taken 
up  with  reports  by  the  income  tax  and 
jtostal  committees  and  an  address  by 
C.  R.  Butler,  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press,  ‘‘What  is  Happening  to  News¬ 
paper  Costs”.  J.  S.  Gray.  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Nervs  will  speak  on  ‘‘The  Regu¬ 
lar  Advertiser”. 

Considerable  attention  is  focu.sed  on 
the  next  event  of  the  program,  ‘‘General 
and  Local  Advertising  and  Rate  Differ¬ 
entials”  by  J.  K.  Grf>om,  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon  Knvs.  The  Monday  session  will 
close  with  discussion  of  topics  after  the 
talk  of  (Tliarles  F.  Collisson.  agricul¬ 
tural  editor,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une.  on  ‘‘The  Comeback  of  Agriculture.” 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  opens 
with  reports  of  the  A.B.C.  paper  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  and  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  committees  and  an  address,  “The 
Editorial  Page”,  by  William  J.  South¬ 
ern,  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner.  Dr. 
F.  L.  Mott,  director.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  will 
then  speak  on  “The  Aims  of  Education 
for  Journalism”. 

Ffillowing  luncheon,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
I'arland  speaks.  William  F.  Henry, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  will  talk  on 
“The  Changing  Newspaper”  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Sewall.  Carthage  (Mo.)  Press 
will  discuss  “What  is  Hapiiening  in  the 
National  Advertising  Field”.  ; 

After  discussion  of  varied  topics,  the  i 
nominating  committee  will  report  and 
election  of  officers  will  be  held.  New  | 


directors  will  meet  to  organize  for  1931 
and  1932. 

General  topics  listed  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting  are: 

1.  What  is  the  best  plan  for  handling 
flat  castings  and  remelting  of  linotype 
metal  ? 

2.  Has  anyone  discovered  any  way  of 
saving  print  paper  costs  outside  of  pur¬ 
chase  price? 

3.  How  many  publishers  reduced  the 
amount  of  news  per  page  in  1930? 

4.  What  economies  in  production  did 
publishers  put  into  effect  in  1930? 

5.  Has  anyone  found  a  way  to  increase 
advertising  volume  in  times  of  depres¬ 
sion? 

6.  Has  any  publisher  been  able  to  get 
the  price  of  features  reduced  on  account 
of  the  present  depression? 

7.  Has  any  publisher  increased  his  cir¬ 
culation  rates?  If  so.  how  was  it  done? 

8.  Does  any  publisher  know  of  any 
new  or  cheaper  means  of  delivering  the 
paper  than  by  truck? 

9.  Has  any  publisher  cut  salaries?  If 
so.  has  it  l)een  a  general  cut  or  only  in 
certain  departments? 

10.  Has  any  publisher  secured  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  scale  from  the  typographical 
union  or  any  other  union? 

11.  How  many  publishers  publish  radio 
programs  ? 

12.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to 
publish  radio  programs  as  news? 

13.  How  can  expenses  be  reduced  to 
meet  reducetl  revenue  without  cutting  the 
quality  of  a  newspaper? 

14.  Has  anyone  reduced  advertising 
rates,  either  directly  or  indirectly? 

15.  Arc  there  any  new  schemes  being 
used  to  increase  classified  advertising? 

16.  Where  a  morning  and  evening  news- 
pajier  are  merged  should  both  publica¬ 
tions  be  continued  or  only  one  of  them 
Cl  mtinued  ? 

17.  Is  there  any  lessening  of  interest  in 
.‘siinday  newspapers  ? 

18.  \Vhat  is  being  done  to  meet  the 
Competition  of  metropolitan  tabloids  in 
your  own  tow’n? 

19.  What  have  newspapers  done  in  their 


GET  A  DUPLEX! 

A  press  for  every  newspaper 

A  pressroom  engineering 
service  for  every  press  user. 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLATBED”  PRESSES 
•  ♦ 

MORE  PUBLISHERS 
BOUGHT  DUPLEX  IN 
1930  IN  EVERY  FIELD, 
THAN  BOUGHT  ALL 
OTHER  MAKES  COM- 
BINED. 

Our  customers 
write  our  ads 

"Amply  justified  in  our  48-pg. 
Duplex.  Paid  for  itself  many 
times  over.  Our  phenomenal 
growth  can  be  in  measure  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  class  eco¬ 
nomical  reliable  printing  possi¬ 
ble.  Duplex  a  big  asset  to  us. 
Justifies  all  you  claimed." 


State  Executive  Says  Papers  Are  Qet 

of  Focus  on  Unemployment _ 

Guion  P.  Wilson’s  Memory 
Honored 


Newspapers  have  been  giving  too  much 
space  “to  the  number  of  men  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  not  enough  to  the  number 
of  men  in  employment,”  (jovernor  Mor- 
gan  F.  Larson  of  New  Jersey  said  at 
the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  at  Trenton,  Feb. 
9.  All  newspapers,  he  said,  should  be 
vitally  interested  in  the  unemployment 
problem. 

Commissioner  Harold  G.  Hoffmaa 
discussing  motor  vehicle  accidents,  said 
that  the  newspapers  of  the  state  could 
help  the  department  of  motor  vehides 
by  “endeavoring  to  form  a  better  public 
opinion  toward  the  whole  subject  oi 
traffic.” 

David  R.  Fernsler,  New  Jersey  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  conducted  a 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  the  late 
Guion  P.  Wilson,  former  president  of 
the  association  and  publisher  of  the 
Long  Branch  Record. 

In  commemoration  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
service  to  and  interest  in  the  newspaper 
profession,  the  scholarship  given  to  the 
Rutgers  School  of  Journalism  by  the 
asscKiation  since  1925  was  formally 
named  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
Scholarship  in  Honor  of  Guion  P.  Wil- 
.son  by  a  unanimous  vote  following  a 
proposal  by  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  of  the 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal. 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  Bayonne  Tims. 
spoke  on  the  increasingly  menacing  situ¬ 
ation  growing  out  of  the  invasion  of 
radio  in  the  newspaper  advertising  field 
Charles  C.  Kahlert,  Perth  Amboy  Even- 
ing  Xejcs.  also  commented  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  I^zarus’  paper  was  referttd 
to  the  executive  committee  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  members  of  the  association 
present  recommendations  and  suggestions 


Bad  temper 

is  a  very  contagious  ailment. 

Starting  in  the  stereotyping  department,  due  to 
inferior  mats,  it  can  easily  spread  to  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper — even  including  executives. 

Delays  due  to  re-molds,  shrinkage  troubles,  uneven 
gauge,  break-down  of  mats  in  casting,  etc.,  are  com¬ 
mon  sources  of  friction  among  newspaper  workers. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Morley  Mats  will  do  more  to 
insure  smooth  and  amiable  operation  of  a  stereo¬ 
typing  department  than  any  other  item  of  material 
or  equipment,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Autoplate 
Machines. 

To  promote  good-feeling,  speed,  economy,  and 
quality  of  printing — 


_  ' 

Try  Morley  Mats  [I 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  I  I 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Robert  L.  Ripley,  creator  of  “Believe 
It  Or  Not,”  pones  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where 
he  spent  a  vacation  recently. 

various  communities  to  assist  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation? 

20.  VV^hat  plans  have  publishers  used  to 
protect  credits  at  a  time  when  mer¬ 
chants’  credits  are  impaired? 

21.  Should  the  price  of  daily  newspapers 
be  raised  to  20  cents  a  week? 

22.  Do  publishers  have  one  man  to 
handle  country  correspondence  or  is  it 
turned  over  to  several  people?  Do  they 
use  telephone  or  letters? 

23.  Should  theatres  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rate  as  mercantile  advertisers? 

24.  What  are  publishers  doing  to  elimi¬ 
nate  free  publicity  in  feature  articles? 


WOMEN’S  GROUP  ELECTS 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Toner,  jiublisher  of 
the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald,  on  Feb.  10, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Women’s 
Press  Club  of  Indiana. 
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DETROIT  NEWS 


Half  of  all  the 
advertising 
published  in 
Detroit  in  1 930 
appeared  in 
The  Detroit  News 


DETROIT  DAILY 

CTABLOID)  ^ 


DETROIT 
FREE  PRESS 

ai% 


DETROIT 

TIMES 


Selection  of  The  Detroit  News  to 
carry  half  of  all  advertising  appearing 
in  Detroit  newspapers  is  based  upon  a 
fundamental  fact:  the  proven  ability 
of  The  Detroit  News  to  reach  De¬ 
troit’s  purchasing  power,  alone.  The 
Detroit  News  has  the  greatest  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Detroit  area  and  cov¬ 
ers  as  high  as  91%  of  the  financially 
able  homes.  Many  advertisers  achieve 
remarkable  results  by  concentrating 
their  advertising  in  The  News,  thus 
enabling  them  to  employ  dominating 
space  and  sell  the  market  adequately 
at  low  cost. 


1930  marked  the  17th  consecutive  year  that  The  Detroit  News 
finished  either  first,  second  or  third  in  advertising  in  the  world! 


The  Detroit  News 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
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Circulation 

SEES  ADVANTAGE  IN 
BUSINESS  SLUMP 

Oakland  Manager  Calls  Depression  a 

"Blessing  in  Disguise"  Because  of 
Tendency  to  Check  Extrava* 
gant  Practices 

l!u>.intss  depressions,  leading  imblish- 
ers  to  check  extravagant  practices,  are 
often  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  \V.  F.  1).  Brown, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  'tribune,  declared  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  l)efore  California  publishers.  Slack 
business  brings  a  slowing  down  of  pro¬ 
motional  activities,  and  gives  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  a  chance  to  review  the 
results  of  sometimes  exaggerated  com¬ 
petitive  efforts,  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out. 

In  times  like  the  present,  he  observed, 
the  use  of  premiums,  rai.sing  of  solici¬ 
tation  compensation  schedules,  expensive 
special  transportation  arrangements  ami 
similar  ventures  come  in  for  serious  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  actual  results  arc 
brought  to  light. 

‘‘There  might  be  justification  for  some 
of  these  practices,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 
‘‘if  your  competitor  would  just  let  you 
get  away  with  them.  However,  while 
you  are  figuring  on  some  of  the  afore¬ 
said  methods  to  outstrip  him  in  circula- 
tkm  figures,  he  is  just  as  busy  offsetting 
your  efforts  by  equally  attractive,  as 
well  as  expensive  offers  (perhaps  more 
attractive,  and  more  expensive). 

“Eventually,  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  situation  reveals  that  the  news¬ 
papers  in  question  have  been  saddled 
with  additional  expense,  their  relative 
position  is  unchanged  as  to  circulation 
figures,  the  dear  public  encouraged  by 
tile  ‘generosity’  of  both  newspapers  starts 
the  inevitable  merry-go-round  from  one 
paper  to  the  other,  and,  while  the  spend¬ 
ing  orgv’  is  on,  is  busy  stocking  up 
I>antry,  living  room,  library,  etc.,  with 
lemon  squeezers,  chinaware,  cut  glass, 
dictionaries,  and  many  other  articles  of 
great  appeal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  House¬ 
keeper. 

“With  no  possible  corner  on  all  the 
‘newspaper  brains’  one  newspaper  thus 
involves  itself  and  competitors,  in  ex¬ 
pensive  practices,  fundamentally  wrong 
for  the  newspaper  business.” 


Carriers  Get  Graded  Banquet 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Albuquerque  Ne^v 
Mexico  State  Tribune  recently  were  giv¬ 
en  a  banquet  by  that  newspaper  at  which 
they  dined  according  to  their  standing 
in  a  circulation  contest.  The  winners 
had  chicken ;  the  next  group  had  steak : 
the -third  ate  chili,  pic  and  coffee;  and 
the  tail-cnders  received  beans,  bread  and 
water.  G.  R.  Jones.  Tribune  circulation 
manager,  was  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
talks  were  given  by  several  carriers. 


City  Beautiful  Campaign 

Shrubs,  vines  and  evergreens  will  be 
awarded  as  prizes  by  the  Clereland  Nett’s 
in  a  city  beautiful  contest  which  the  daily 
is  conducting  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Cleveland  Garden  Ouh  center.  Twen¬ 
ty  prizes  will  be  given  pupils  in  Cleve¬ 
land  high  school  and  elementary  schools 
who  write  the  best  2(X)-word  essays  on 
“How  May  We  Best  Beautifv  Cleve¬ 
land?” 


Launchec  Drestmaking  Contest 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Onion  has 
launched  its  fourth  annual  dressmaking 
contest  for  girls  from  9-18  years  of  age. 
The  Junior  Achievement  Foundation. 
Inc.,  the  home  economics  department  of 
the  public  school  system  and  the  five 
leading  department  stores  arc  co-operat¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  lone  Winans  of  the  Union 
staff,  is  in  charge. 


New  Last  Line  Contest 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  is  of¬ 
fering  $2,:’0()  in  prizes  for  the  best  last 
lines  in  their  “Kno-Chicago”  rhymes.  A 
limerick  and  cartoon  arc  published  and 
knowledge  of  the  city  is  necessary  for 
completion  of  the  last  line. 


DAILY  STARTS  HOME  GUILD 


San  Antonio  Express  Organizes  New 
Service  for  Women  Readers 

A  new  home  economics  department  has 
been  established  by  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press,  Frank  G.  Huntress,  president. 
This  department  consists  not  only  of  a 
page,  but  also  includes  a  scries  of 
luncheons  and  cooking  demonstrations 
given  without  charge  to  local  fraternal, 
church  and  women’s  organizations  by  the 
newspaper. 

A  staff  of  14  not  connected  with  the 
regular  women’s  or  society  pages  operates 
the  home  economics  institute  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Heath, 
former  woman’s  page  specialist  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  the  Houston 
I'ost-Dupatch.  The  luncheons  and  cook¬ 
ing  demonstrations  take  place  in  the 
auditorium  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Building.  Foods  used  are  donated 
by  local  concerns  with  credit  given  them 
on  the  menus. 

lilach  organization  invited  to  a 
luncheon  is  iK-rmitted  to  charge  a  small 
fee  to  its  niemlK-rs  to  be  used  in  charit¬ 
able  work  or  to  Ik;  put  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  treasury,  t^nce  a  group  has  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  its  name  is  marked 
off  the  list.  Aljout  100  guests  are  enter¬ 
tained  at  each  affair. 


PRINTED  SPECIAL  SECTION 


Big  Demand  for  U.  S.  Daily’s  Full 
Text  of  Wickersham  Report 

The  United  States  Daily,  which 
published  as  a  special  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  the  full  text  of  the  Wickersham  re¬ 
port,  announced  this  week  that  of  all  the 
special  sections  it  had  ever  issued  the  de¬ 
mand  for  extra  copies  on  the  prohibition 
report  was  the  most  extensive. 

Previously  the  Daily’s  special  section 
giving  the  full  text  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  set  a  record  with  a  total 
of  more  than  28,5(X)  extra  copies  de¬ 
manded  apart  from  the  regular  press  run, 
it  was  stated. 

Other  special  sections  published  by  the 
United  States  Daily  during  the  past  year 
included  the  full  text  of  the  new  tariff 
law,  the  Conference  of  Governors  at  Salt 
I>ake  City,  the  Conference  of  Banking 
Commissioners  of  the  48  states,  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Insurance  Commissioners  of 
the  48  states,  the  Conference  of  State 
Auditors,  Treasurers  and  Comptrollers, 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  in¬ 
vestigating  communist  propaganda,  and 
a  special  section  on  the  proceedings  of 
State  Sui)erintendents  of  Education. 


ISSUED  SOUVENIR  EDITION 

The  Houlton  (Me.)  Aroostook  Pio¬ 
neer  recently  published  a  magazine 
souvenir  edition  dedicated  to  the  North¬ 
land  Hotel.  The  publication  was  on 
heavy  stock  pai)er,  and,  except  for  the 
cover,  was  produced  entirely  in  the 
Pioneer  plant. 

Expands  Delivery  Service 

The  Monroe  (Mich.)  Er^ening  News 
recently  started  a  new  automobile  de¬ 
livery  system  serving  the  towns  of 
.Azalia  and  Milan  and  other  small  towns 
in  Monroe  county,  enabling  subscribers 
to  receive  the  paper  three  hours  after 
publication. 


Hat  "Funny  Picture"  Contest 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
is  conducting  a  “Funny  Picture’’  contest 
which  consists  of  a  line  drawing  of  some 
notable  which  the  reader  is  asked  to 
make  funny  by  using  his  pencil  on  the 
features  of  the  subject. 


Quilting  Contest  Under  Way 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  has  started  a 
quilting  contest  among  its  readers  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  25  weeks.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  dollars  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 


Business  Men  Hosts  To  Carriers 

One  hundred  Lansing  (Mich.)  Slate 
Journal  carriers  were  guests  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Men’s  club  at  a  puppet 
show  in  a  high  school  auditorium  Feb.  7. 


COPY  BOY  APPOINTED 


Charles  J.  Hoy,  a  copy  boy  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate  press  gallery, 
recently  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
by  President  Hoover.  He  comes  from 
INogales,  Ariz..  and  is  19  years  old. 
This  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
statuary  hall  in  Washington  soon 
after  he  ha»l  received  news  of  his 
appointment. 

MENCKEN  ARTICLE  ATTACKED 

Arkansas  House  Members  Condemn 
Story  in  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 

Publication  of  an  article,  “Famine,” 
by  H.  L.  Mencken  in  the  Pallimore 
Evening  Sun  recently  has  drawn  a 
storm  of  protest  from  Arkansas  citi¬ 
zens  and  a  resolutif)n  of  condemnation 
was  voted  by  the  state  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  which  Mencken  replied : 

“1  don’t  make  Arkansas  the  butt  of 
ridicule — God  di<l  it.” 

Subse(|uently,  Hamilton  Owens,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  gave  assurance  that  e(|ual 
prominence  would  be  given  by  the  Sun 
to  a  reply  written  jointly  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hillmand  Brough,  former  governor,  and 
Dallas  T.  Herndon,  state  historian. 
Owens’  telegram  included  the  following 
statement : 

“Incidentally,  this  is  the  second  long 
defense  of  Arkansas  we  have  printed 
since  -Mencken’s  article,  in  addition  to 
many  shorter  letters.” 


ON  WEST  INDIES  CRUISE 

Florian  Fortin,  publisher  of  Lo 
Tribune,  French  language  newspaper  of 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  and  Mrs.  Fortin, 
sailed  Wednesday  from  New  York  on 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford  for  a  month’s 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 


CRIME  NEWS  defended  I 
BY  E.  S.  FRIENDLY  I 


Calls  Newspaper  Exposures 
Potent  Check  on  Public  and  Pri. 
vate  Rascality  —  Speech  Is 
Made  on  Radio 


The  truth  al>out  matters,  public  and 
private,  printed  in  the  newspaper  is  tht 
most  potent  check  on  all  manner  of  ras¬ 
cality,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  de- 
dared  in  a  radio  address  over  statior 
W^ICA,  Nevy  York,  I'eb.  8.  y- 
Friendly  criticized  those  who  claim  that 
scandals  in  private  life  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  in  the  news  columns  or  not  pub. 
lished  at  all.  The  only  adequate  an¬ 
swer  to  that  theory,  he  declared,  is  that, 
when  there  are  enough  readers  of  that 
opinion  to  form  a  clientele  able  and 
willing  to  support  a  newspaper  refusinj 
to  mention  these  social  blemishes,  a 
newspaper  of  that  type  will  soon  bt 
forthcoming. 

“The  inescapable  truth,”  Mr.  Friendly 
said,  “is  that  the  average  reader  de- 
mands  information  respecting  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Publicity  is  a  social  germicide  of 
the  first  impsirtancc.  .\s  a  prophylaxis 
against  rascality,  public  or  private,  it  is 
more  potent  than  fines  or  imprisonment. 
It  is  the  one  unfailing  agency  by  which 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  most 
effectively  vindicates  itself.  From  the 
very  nature  of  its  commission,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  morally  obligated  to  lend  its 
support  to  every  honorable  movement 
looking  to  the  advancement  of  public 
welfare.  If  for  no  other  reason,  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest  would  compel  it 
to  do  so,  since  as  the  community  pros¬ 
pers  the  newspaper  prospers  also.” 

Discussing  the  editorial  page.  Mr. 
Friendly  asserted  that  the  reporter  is 
now  in  constant  competition  with  the 
editorial  writer.  Readers  get  enough 
material  from  news  stories  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  current  events,  he 
said,  and,  therefore,  editorials,  to  be  of 
influence  must  be  sound,  just  and  of 
good  temper. 

WOMEN  WRITERS  DINE 

The  Women’s  National  Press  Club  of 
Washington.  D.  C.,  held  its  annual 
“cabaret  grill”  Feb.  9  with  many  women 
executives  of  the  government  and  wives 
of  government  officials  in  attendance. 
The  evening  was  given  over  to  satirizing 
men,  women  and  events  of  the  day  in  the 
nature  of  a  “gridiron  dinner.”  Miss 
Ruth  Jones,  of  the  Washington  Ilmll 
is  president  of  the  organization. 


SWINDLER  SENTENCED 

Ix)uis  F.  Schuppan,  charged  with 
swindling  several  of  sums  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $3(X)  after  he  had  inserted  » 
classified  advertisement  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  salesmen,  was  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  jail  and  fined  $30()  Tuesday 
by  Judge  Frank  M.  Padden  in  Felony 
court.  He  was  found  guilty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  by  false  pretenses. 


^l^imeFl^eSrPuShsher.  -  - 

Senator  Tho.  M  Doncan, 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Lea  er.  .mark- 

The  success  of  your  campaign  seems  all  the  more  r 
,ble  considering  the  times. 


€he  Charles  Parf  Iou)e0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixih  Floor,  Occidental  Building^  Indianapolis, Indiana^ 
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Touring  1930,  the  San  Francisco  News, 
a  six-day  evening  newspaper,  led  all 
other  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  in  advertising  gains  (with 
the  exception  of  one  seven-day  news¬ 
paper)  according  to  the  reports  of  Media 
Records  covering  360  newspapers  in  70 
large  cities. 

The  NEWS  gained  1,031,041  lines — an 
increase  of  13.6% — the  highest  percentage 
of  increase  of  any  newspaper. 


The  San  Francisco  News 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 
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e  Pony 


Saves  Effort,! 

The  following 
IBB  one  to  thn 


Kcliiiunloii.  Alta . Hiillptin 

Fldinontoii.  Alta . Journal 

KIkhart,  liid . Truth 

Kliiiira,  N.  Y . Star-Gazette 

Evaiisvillr,  Ind . Courier-Jounul 

Everett,  Wash . Herald 

Fall  River,  Mass . Daily  Herald 

Fargo,  N.  U . Forum 

Flushing,  N.  Y . Journal 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Herald 

(Jreen  Bay,  Wis . Press-Gazette 

Haekensaek,  j\.  J  . . . .  Her  gen  Record 

Hamilton,  Ohio . Journal 

Haiiiinoiid,  Ind . Lake  County  h 

Hazelton.  Pa . Plain  Speaker- 

Standnrd-^fi 

Holyoke,  Mass . Transcript 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. . . .  Star-Bulletin 

Houston,  Texas . Press 

Huntington,  W.  \  a.  .  Advertiser  ani 
ald-Dispatck 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  .  .Times 

Jaekson,  Mieh . Citizen  Patriot 

Jacksonville,  Fla. ..  .Jour rutl 
Jersey  City,  N.  J . . .  .Journal 

Joliet,  Ill . Herald-yem 

Johnstown,  Pa . Democrat 

Johnstown,  Pa . Tribune 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.. .  .Goze/te 

Kenosha,  Wis . News 

Lancaster,  Pa . f ntelli^enrer 

Lansing,  Mich . State  Journal 

Lebanon,  Pa . News 

Lexington,  Ky . Herald 

Lexington,  Ky . Leader 

Lima,  Peru . La  Prensa 

Little  Rock,  Ark ... .  Democrat 

London,  Ont . Free  Press 

Long  Beach,  Calif. . .  Press-Telcftrast 
Lorain,  Ohio . Journal 


THE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 

It  consists  of  two  complete  Pony  Autoplate  casting  mechanisms  and 
a  single  Pony  Autoplate  finishing  mechanism,  combined  in  such  a 
way  that  it  produces  double  the  output  of  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machine. 
In  this  machine  the  finishing  mechanism  automatically  swings  into  posi¬ 
tion  to  receive,  finish,  cool  and  dry  casts  from  both  casting  mechanisms. 
Double  output  is  obtained  without  doubling  investment  or  floor  space. 

Price  $9,875 

f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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Wood  Newspaper  M 

501  Fifth  A 


Stereotyping 
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THE  PONY  AU TOPLATE  MACHINE 

It  casts,  shapes,  shaves,  trims,  cools,  dries  and  delivers  printing  plates, 
uniformly  accurate  in  curvature  and  thickness,  that  require  neither 
hand-planing,  hand-tooling,  hand-dipping,  nor  hand-drying. 

Price,  $6,450 

f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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E  D  I 

RETRENCHMENT 

^HEX  the  pruning  knife  must  he  unsheathed  to 
reconcile  expenses  with  reduced  earnings,  what 
does  the  newspaper  publisher  do?  W'e  learn 
from  the  bulletin  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  that  payroll  decreases  and  slight 
reductions  in  operating  staffs  were  the  chief  means 
of  economy  in  a  group  of  36  Southern  newspapers 
in  1930;  seven  newspapers  effected  savings  by  cutting 
salaries,  eliminating  overtime  and  other  means ;  28 
newspapers  did  not  release  any  employe. 

Smaller  sizes  of  ncwspiipers,  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  newsprint,  curtailed  circulation  promotion,  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  features  and  changes  from  automohile  to 
motorcycle  delivery  were  other  means  resorted  to  by 
Southern  newspapers  reporting  to  the  association,  and 
several  newspapers  made  no  reductions,  hoping  to 
keep  their  organizations  intact  while  looking  to 
improved  conditions. 

The  average  numl)er  of  men  released  from  service 
on  28  newspapers  was  5.5,  circulation  departments 
suffering  the  largest  number  of  losses.  Mechanical 
men  came  next,  with  editorial  and  advertising  men, 
third  and  fourth. 

A  thorough  study  of  Southern  newspaper  retrench¬ 
ment  can  be  found  in  the  news  columns  of  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr.  VV’hcthcr  the  experience  of 
the  Southern  press  would  run  for  the  whole  country, 
we  may  only  guess,  but  our  belief  is  that  national 
averages  would  l)c  about  the  same. 

It  is  tough  work  to  pistol  a  good  horse,  liecausc  it 
has  gone  lame.  The  development  of  an  able  staff 
organizatum  is  a  work  of  time,  expensive,  highly 
desirable  and  worth  keeping.  Economies  that  do  not 
show  in  the  product  or  service  are  most  desirable. 

The  first  legitimate  work  for  the  pruning  knife  is  in 
lopping  off  excess  baggage,  those  thousand  and  one 
little  items  that  are  contracted  for  during  a  year, 
mainly  to  create  good-will  among  individuals.  Often 
they  mount  into  large  aggregate  sums.  A  fair  bal¬ 
ance  iK'tween  editorial  and  advertising  space,  60—4(1 
being  the  ideal  ratio,  helps  to  control  mechanical  ex¬ 
penses.  The  average  publi.sher  .seeks,  of  course,  to 
avoid  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  employes  and  the  rule 
generally  is  to  weed  out  those  who  are  not  actually 
paying  their  way  with  service  which  shows  in  the 
paper  itself. 

It  is  a  trying  time,  and  one  full  of  danger  for 
those  who  fail  to  recognize  both  the  nee<l  and  the 
responsibility  for  skillful  and  conscientious  manage¬ 
ment. 


If  the  7i'ires  are  open  to  Ilmvna  and  Machado 
is  so  fair  to  outside  eorrespondents,  despite  ter¬ 
rorism  of  the  Ilai’ana  press,  tc/ty  is  it  that  so 
little  neti's  is  appearittf/  here  eoncerninq  the  out- 
raqeous  jailing  of  ezvry  free  spirit  in  the  island 
republic? 


CLEAN  HOUSE! 

OST  of  the  bitter  criticism  the  .\merican  press 
is  encountering  is  based  on  the  practices  of 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  Some  columnar  stuff  is  now  current,  written 
by  persons  possessed  of  base  ideas,  which  is  inde¬ 
fensible  on  any  score.  It  reeks  of  depraved  sugges¬ 
tion.  invades  private  rights,  depicts  a  thoroughly 
false  picture  of  events  and  is  made  only  to  sell. 
Then,  again,  there  are  instances  of  such  perverse 
violation  of  confidence  that  men  trained  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ethical  journalism  are  dumbfounded  by  the 
indignity. 

The  one  and  only  justification  that  can  be  offered 
for  a  scandal  sheet  is  that  there  is  a  public  demand 
for  it.  But  there  is  also  a  demand  for  pornographic 
pictures,  peek-holes,  bagnios,  depraved  burlesque 
shows,  filthy  films  and  other  and  even  lower  means 
of  stimulating  human  perversity  and  the  spread  of 
corruption.  The  dirt  is  wanted,  and  pays  well.  B'ut 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  the  scandal 
sheet  is  protected  by  a  constitutional  grant  of  free¬ 
dom.  trading  upon  it  with  brazen  licentiousness. 

I)o  men  who  flout  ethics  believe  that  outrageous 
public  abuses  can  go  on  indefinitely  without  reaction? 
l)o  they  think  they  will  not  be  stopped?  The  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  situation  is  not  so  much  that  the  authors 
of  journalistic  corruption  will  pay,  but  that  the  ethical 
press  will  be  dragged  in  to  yield  the  major  price. 
Some  house-cleaning  is  in  order,  in  our  view. 


Keep  tliy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life. — Proverbs,  IV’;  23. 


LACK  OF  VISION 

EMBERS  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Editors  have  agreed  on  a  report,  by  a  vote 
of  13  in  favor  to  4  against,  which  assumes  to 
dehunk  the  whole  question  of  the  school  of  journalism 
in  relation  to  the  newspaper  business.  The  report 
finds  that,  with  the  e.xception  of  “some  of  the  older 
and  lietter  schools,”  a  large  number  are  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  and  have  been  called  into  being  only 
because  it  is  now  popular  to  teach  journalism.  They 
flounder  about  trying  to  find  the  proper  formulae  and 
their  need  is  for  teachers  who  are  experienced  news¬ 
papermen. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspaper  wage  standards  are 
too  low  to  justify  an  extended  course  in  a  .school  of 
journalism  for  the  average  prospect,  the  report 
states,  and  journalism  has  not  the  vital  religious  and 
moral  impulse  of  the  ministry  to  compensate  for  low 
financial  returns ;  nor  does  it  offer  the  .social,  vaca- 
tional  and  pension  advantages  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  present  possibility  of  increasing 
wages  to  warrant  the  expense  of  protracted  educa¬ 
tional  preparation,  the  rcprirt  continues,  holding  also 
that  “the  crying  demand  of  editors  is  not  for  more 
academic  journalistic  background,  but  for  more  prac¬ 
tical  ability  to  get  and  write  a  competent  story.” 
This  is  best  served  by  practical  experience. 

For  these  reasons  the  New  York  society  goes  tm 
record  as  favoring  a  two-year  course,  half  of  it  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  and 
half  under  strict  professional  instruction  and  labora¬ 
tory  experience.  Students  would  fill  in  vacations  as 
newspaper  cubs,  the  newspapers  cooperating.  Thus, 
the  report  concludes,  the  schools  would  not  establish 
false  standards  for  students  and  the  latter  would  gain 
a  foothold  in  practical  fashion. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  report,  but  it  lacks 
vision  and  we  disagree  heartily  with  its  conclusion 
that  the  expense  of  a  four-year  course  is  not  justified 
by  the  newspaper  prospect.  We  grant  that  present 
wage  scales  are  low.  Some  schools  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  weak  and  floundering,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  boy  may  emerge  from  one  of  them  to  lead 
newspaperdom  to  a  plane  of  success  beyond  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  practical  editors  of  the  day.  Such  a 
boy  would  be  better  for  four  years’  college  training 
and  it  is  assumed  he  can  afford  it,  else  he  would  not 
be  there. 

No  great  problem  is  involved  in  picking  up  high 
school  youths  capable  of  doing  the  newspaper  job 
that  these  New  York  editors  appear  to  require. 
School  boys  may  be  trained  sufficiently  for  the  work 
in  vacation  periods.  Therefore  why  not  shutter  all 
schools  of  journalism?  Why  the  two  years? 

Raise  your  eyes  from  the  ground  and  look  for¬ 
ward!  Vast  changes  are  coming  in  newspaper  work. 
We  have  the  best  and  freest  press  in  the  world,  but 
it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  either  to  the  public  or  its 
practitioners.  As  Harmsworth  changed  the  press  of 
England  and  as  Hearst,  Pulitzer,  Scripps,  Stone, 
Ochs,  Munscy,  Nielson,  Lawson  and  other  great  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  so-called  “impersonal”  school,  altered 
the  customs  of  our  press,  so  a  new  crop  of  publicists 
will  come  along  to  provide  a  better  journalism.  Rou¬ 
tine  plodders  and  half -educated  persons  will  not 
pace  the  progress  that  the  nation  and  the  profession 
demand.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  education, 
plus  true  newspaper  spirit.  How  can  editors  be 
satisfied  to  accept  the  present  condition  in  journalism 
as  static?  How  dare  they  recommend  less  college 
training? 

Our  advice  to  schools  of  journalism  is:  Do  not  be 
discouraged  by  these  occasional  rebuffs  from  prac¬ 
tical  newspapermen,  who  may  know  less  about  the 
rightful  aspirations  of  youth  than  do  the  teachers 
they  scorn  as  theorists.  Inform  students  that  the 
press  of  the  day  is  miles  from  perfection — indeed. 


I  ^  L 

that  it  nee<ls  strong  and  honest  hands  to  shake  it  to 
its  moral  foundations !  Instill  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  boys  the  truth  that  there  is  a  moral 
impulse  inherent  in  honest  journalism  which  exceeds 
that  of  any  pursuit  less  spiritual  than  the  ministrj  of 
God.  Give  these  students,  if  only  1  in  100  is  seri¬ 
ous  and  promising,  some  working  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  technique,  but  see  to  it  that  they  understand 
that  the  practice  of  today  is  not  necessarily  correct 
or  advantageous.  The  one  exceptional  student,  in 
whom  the  fire  of  a  free  spirit  burns,  is  the  one  we 
are  looking  for.  He  might  redeem  the  pure  principle 
of  a  free  press.  The  99  will  only  plocl  on,  whether 
in  journalism  or  any  other  pursuit.  .\nd  four  years 
of  education  for  them  is  better  than  two— just  twice 
better. 

Our  advice  to  the  N’^ew  York  editors  who  signed 
this  report  is :  Do  not  let  the  economic  blues  of  the 
years  1930-31  color  your  thought  and  action,  affecting 
not  only  your  own  lives  hut  the  life  of  the  on-com¬ 
ing  generation.  Nothing  in  journalism  is  static. 


JOHN  D.  KEATOR 

HE  passing  from  life  of  John  D.  Keator  sad¬ 
dens  many  newspapermen  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  managing  editor  of  .Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times.  He  ably  occupied  that  chair  for  30  years 
and  saw  his  newspaper  grow  from  obscurity  to 
extraordinary  power  and  success.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  news  editor  and  guided  the  Times  through 
many  crises,  especially  when  the  coal  region  was 
torn  by  industrial  conflicts.  He  was  a  crusader  for 
better  conditions,  especially  among  those  who  need 
champions,  and  one  life  object  w’as  to  increase  safeh' 
in  mining.  “Jack”  Keator,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  was  an  outstanding  example  of  fair-minded 
executive,  in  30  years  having  discharged  no  editorial 
employe.  Men  occasionally  resigned,  but  none  was 
“fireel.”  His  sense  of  j'ustice,  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  martinet  spirit  of  the  old  city  room,  made 
him  beloved  by  his  staff  and  effective  in  his  work. 


(ieorqe  Bancroft  is  starring  in  a  nctv  film 
called  “.Scandal  Sheet,”  presenting  a  picture  of 
nezespaper  life  zchich  zvill  he  strange  to  every 
ethical  journalist,  but  zvill  feed  to  the  guUihle 
public  nezv  notions  of  our  degradation. 


UNNECESSARY  CASUALTIES 

LASHLIGHT  accidents  are  not  one  of  the 
normal  hazards  of  a  newspaperman’s  work,  and 
it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  note  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  injuries  to  photographers,  reporters, 
and  sometimes  bystanders,  from  this  source.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  casualty  list  includes  two 
photographers  for  the  Daily  Mirror,  assigned  to  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  fires  New  York  City  has  ever 
experienced.  Their  serious  hurts  resulted  not  from 
any  of  the  several  dangers  such  an  assignment  af¬ 
fords,  but  from  the  unexpected  failure  of  their  own 
equipment. 

At  best,  flash  powder  is  as  dangerous  as  gun  powder 
and  should  be  handled  with  as  much  discretion.  And, 
on  the  average,  the  photographer’s  work  permits  the 
exercise  of  the  needed  caution.  It  is  in  the  emergen¬ 
cies  that  produce  the  smashing  picture  that  the 
cameraman  neglects  the  normal  safeguards,  usual!) 
with  impunity,  but  too  often  with  terrible,  irreparable 
hurt  to  himself  and  those  around  him. 

The  problem  calls  for  sympathetic  consideration  b) 
editorial  and  business  executives.  No  insurance  cm- 
erage  can  make  up  either  to  the  injured  people  or  to 
the  responsible  newspaper  the  distress  resulting  from 
an  injury  due  to  the  carelessness  in  handling  danger- 
ous  tools.  The  strict  discipline  that  would  bring  sue 
accidents  to  a  minimum  is  applied  with  difficulty  to 
the  roving  photographer,  but  it  should  be  apphw  s® 
far  as  possible,  with  summary  penalties  for  reckless 
ness.  The  new  equipment  which  substitutes  eec 
tricity  for  powder  may  yet  seem  too  expensive  of 
general  adoption,  but  any  equipment  that  will  s  op 

these  unnecessary  injuries  to  newspapermen  and  new 

paper  readers  is  cheap  compared  to  the  cost  o 
man’s  hand  or  eye. 


Of  course,  os  a  correspondent 
exhibitors  zifll  open  their  houses  to  the  pwn 
free,  nozv  that  adz'ertisers  are  sponsoring  /» 


J 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  presi. 
J  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va )  Ncxvs-Lcadcr,  is  ill  at  his  home, 
“Laburnum,”  Richmond. 

T.  E.  Sharp,  editor  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  West  Kentucky  Press  Association  at 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief, 
U'atcrbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re¬ 
publican.  'addressed  the  Junior  League 
of  Waterbury,  Monday,  Feb.  9. 

Prentiss  P)ailey,  publisher,  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Florida. 

Dietrick  Lam.ade,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Grit  Publishing 
Company  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  tile  Pctnisyh'ania  Grit  is  spending 
part  of  the  winter  at  Miama,  Fla.  On 
Feb.  6  he  celebrated  his  72nd  birthday. 

Charles  R.  Long,  editor  and  publisher 
oftheC/icr/cr  (Pa.)  Timicj,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Long,  left  New  York,  Feb.  14, 
on  the  steamer  Duchess  of  York  for  a 
sojourn  in  Bermuda. 

Peter  Lott,  editof  of  the  Polish  Daily 
Illustrated  Courier  “Kurjer”  of  Crakow, 
Poland,  was  recent  Chicago  visitor.  He 
charged  Polish  news  was  distorted  in 
the  .American  press.  He  called  on  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Strong,  publisher,  Chieago  Daily 
S'eti's,  and  gave  him  a  volume,  “Ten 
Years  of  Reborn  Poland”  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  good  will  from  his  newspaper  and 
its  other  publications. 

Ed  M.  Souder,  editor,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  trip  to  Flor¬ 
ida,  Havana  and  New  Orleans, 

J.  S.  McLennan,  publisher  of  the 
Sydney  (N.S,)  Daily  Post,  sailed  from 
Halifax  for  Liverpool,  England,  recently. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  daughter. 
They  will  tour  England,  Scotland  and 
France  for  about  six  weeks. 

_  J.  W.  H.  Sutherland,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Netv  Glasgow  (N.S.)  Evening 
Sews,  has  been  appointed  Nova  Scotian 
representative  on  a  delegation  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  movement  to  open  new  trade  chan¬ 
nels  between  Canada  and  the  republics 
of  South  .America.  The  delegation  will 
leave  on  a  steamer  sailing  from  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  on  March  7,  and  will  be  gone  six 
weeks. 

John  W.  Dafoe,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
It  innipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press,  accom¬ 
panied  by  .Mrs.  Dafoe  and  Miss  Marcella 
Dafoe,  have  left  to  spend  a  vacation  in 
Bermuda. 

■Arthur  H.  Yunkcr,  secretary  and 
heasurer  of  the  Republican  Publishing 
'  ompany  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  Mrs. 
A  linker  celebrated  their  silver  wedding 
anniversary  on  Feb.  11. 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny,  publisher  of  the 
(jreenshurg  (Pa.)  Morning  Re^new  and 
Oail\’  Tribune,  this  week  conferred  with 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  president  of  Penn- 
svlvania  .State  College  regarding  plans 
to  include  a  building  for  the  recently 
opened  .School  of  Journalism  incorporat- 
m  m  the  appropriations  for  the  next 
I'lenmum. 

^'•^Bols,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er.  Bath  (Me.)  Times  and  the  Bruns- 
^^fc.)  Record,  with  ^^rs.  Nichols, 
sailed  last  week  on  the  Carinthia  for  a 
three  months’  trip  abroad. 

Ja.v  E.  Klock.  publisher  of  the  Kinqs- 
r”  Daily  Freeman,  and  Gar- 

P  '.“'blisher  of  the  Amsterdam 
I . )  Ervapir;  Recorder,  sailed  Feb.  14 
Or  a  three  weeks’  A\  est  Indies  cruise. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

j.  GGSXELLO,  business  manager, 
t-c^yiston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal,  ac- 

mpanied  by  Mrs.  Costello,  sailed  last 

« I'lte.i;,,'"'’  *■’ 

•  ,l^“binson.  business  manager, 
.  J  )  Southwest  American 

Record,  was  installed  Feb.  7 
of  Amrita  (jrotto  in  that 

f^y^on.  financial  advertis- 
'ng  manager,  Buffalo  Times,  has  been 


made  manager  of  automotive  advertising 
of  the  Cleveland  Press.  Both  newspapers 
are  members  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
group. 

George  Tessier,  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Kew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  seriously  ill  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
with  pneumonia. 

Miss  Rose  Petrucelli,  formerly  with 
the  national  advertising  department. 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegratn,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  classified  for 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald. 

Thomas  G.  Colville,  formerly  in  the 
automobile  department  of  the  A’cro  York 
American,  and  a  reporter  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle,  has  joined  the  classified 
advertising  staff  of  the  Neiv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  Robert  Haydon  Jones  has 
also  joined  the  classified  staff  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  He  is  the  son  of  Haydon 
Jones,  now  a  special  artist  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

"P  DWARD  D.  TOOHILL.  managing 
editor.  Fall  Rher  (Mass.)  -Herald 
AVre.v.  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Jewish  Communitv  House  for  the 
V.M.H.A.  and  Y.W.H.A.  in  Fall  River 
recently. 

William  H.  Yenke,  managing  editor, 
IVcllsburg  (W.Va.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
resigned  and  is  now  with  the  Wheeling 
Xezi’s  and  Intelligeneer.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Herald  by  George  S. 
Larrimore. 

D.  G.  Spencer,  Jr.,  for  three  years 
with  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Charlotte  Obsen-er,  has  opened  the  Caro¬ 
lina  News  Bureau  at  Charlotte. 

William  Connolly,  reporter  in  the 
Johnstown  office  of  the  Gloverville- 
Johnstown  (N.Y.)  I.eader-Republiean, 
has  returned  to  his  beat  after  lieing  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  because  of  illness  for 
the  past  month. 

Arthur  P.  Famiglietti,  district  man  for 
the  Providenee  (R.I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
has  returned  to  duty  after  a  honeymoon 
spent  in  Bermuda. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  globe-trotting  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  and 
author,  has  had  another  book.  “Cambo¬ 
dian  Quest”,  published  recently,  a  mys¬ 
tery  story  of  Indo  China. 

Charles  G.  H.  Evans,  former  water¬ 
front  reporter,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
F.xpress,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Station 
WeSH,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland. 

^frs.  Cora  Toole  Alder  son,  formerly 
of  .St.  Louis,  has  joined  the  society  de¬ 
partment,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Preston  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Kno.r- 
7-ille  (Tenn.)  Xezvs-.Sentincl.  has  been 
added  to  the  city  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

Irving  E.  Gilson,  formerly  of  the  Pro- 
7’idence  (R.I.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
Smithfield  reporter  for  the  Proz-idenee 
Journal  and  Ez'ening  Bulletin.  He  suc- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Mrs.  NELLIE  H.  TREVATHAN, 
publisher  of  the  Batesville  (.Ark.) 
Guard,  learned  the  job  of  publishing 
through  m  a  n  V 
adverse  experi- 
ences 
the 

sheriff’s  fore- 
closure  of  her 
plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  continually 
in  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Treva- 
than’s  husband, 
who  was  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the 
Guard,  and 
whom  sbe  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  age  Mii.s.  Nellie  Trevatiias 

of  15,  died  14 

years  ago  leaving  her  six  children  and 
a  debt  of  $14,(X)0  on  the  printing  plant. 
Mrs.  Trevathan  worked  hard  to  learn 
the  business  from  the  bottom  and  to 
save  the  plant  and  business.  She  was 
required  to  develop  efficiency  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  reporter,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  and  general  manager.  Gradually 
the  paper  and  the  business  showed  signs 
of  vitality,  the  disaster  was  averted  and 
the  Guard  went  on  its  way  to  financial 
independence. 

Now  that  she  has  a  little  time  on 
her  hands,  Mrs.  Trevathan  has  made  a 
collection  of  antique  furniture  which  she 
prizes  highly. 

ceeds  Erwin  H.  Davis,  killed  by  auto¬ 
mobile  exhaust  gases  in  his  garage  re¬ 
cently. 

Leon  W'iesenfeld,  associate  editor, 
Jezvish  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  the  Jewish  Center,  Cleveland,  Feb.  8. 
on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Wiesenfeld's 
connection  with  the  newspaper. 

Art  Sweet  of  the  sports  staff.  Chieago 
Daily  Xezvs,  was  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  last 
week  covering  the  Pan-.Amcrican  Golf 
tournament  at  the  Edgewater  Course. 

C.  Elliott  Stocker,  city  hall  reporter. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Ez-ening  Union  staff. 
Leslie  W.  W.  .Atkinson,  who  has  been 
writing  politics  for  the  Union,  succeeds 
Stocker  on  the  city  hall  beat. 

Maurice  A.  Bland,  staff  man  on  the 
J  maica  (N.Y.)  Long  l.dand  Daily 
Press,  and  Mary  Dusek  of  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  have  announced  their  engagement. 
They  will  be  married  in  the  spring. 

Byron  White  of  the  editorial  staff. 
IVashington  (D.C.)  Post,  resigned  Feb. 
9  to  join  the  copy  desk  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Ez-ening  Star. 

Willis  Evans,  formerly  a  reporter,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times. 

(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


Roe  Fulkerson 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  Fulkerson  came  into  McNaught 
Syndicate  today  on  their  annual  visit  to  New  York,  they 
were  greeted  by  four  new  orders  from  the  morning  mail. 

Sunday  Morning  Breakfast,  Fulkerson’s  weekly  home 
feature,  in  which  the  modem  girl  speaks  her  mind,  is 
gaining  rapidly  in  popularity. 

Andrew  and  Imogene,  now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  daily  publication,  has  a  record  for  staying  put. 

Hotel  Stenographer  is  a  smart  daily  feature,  full  of  snappy 
humor. 

It  may  interest  editors  to  know  that  articles  by  Fulkerson 
and  Mrs.  Fulkerson  are  to  appear  in  the  American  Magazine 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


The 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Preiident 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAoaii 
General  Manager 


Strip 

by 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

39 

Newspapers 


the  last 
twelve  months 

Why? 

Because  everywhere  it  is  tried 
the  TARZAN  STRIP  takes  hold 
of  great  masses  of  daily  readers 
and  keeps  them  as  followers  of 
TARZAN’S  colorful  adventures 

. Because  TARZAN  is  sold 

on  the  basis  of  this  sporting  of¬ 
fer: — You  take  the  first  strip- 
serial,  TARZAN  OF  THE  APES, 
for  ten  weeks  only. ...  At  the  end 
of  ten  weeks  you  are  free  to  quit 
cold  or  go  on  with  the  other 
strip-serials  ...  In  two  years,  only 
one  newspaper  failed  to  find  the 
public  demand  sufficiently  insist¬ 
ent  to  feel  that  it  MUST  go  on 

with  TARZAN _ Our  sporting 

offer  holds. ..  .Take  TARZAN 

for  ten  weeks _ Drop  it. . . . See 

what  happens. . . . 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elaer,  Jr. 
General  Manager  Vice-PreridenS 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  Pstented  and  Rc^stered  aod  CoDtents  Copy* 
fijthted  by  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMPACT. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Estahlishcd  by  Allan  h'ormati  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.,  INC., 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Puhlicalion  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONN EL 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche.  Associate 
Editor:  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

Executive 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare.  Classified  Manager. 
London.  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand.  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News.  Lud- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  EL  C.  4. 
Paris.  E'rance,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
ELlilor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent :  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Edwin  John¬ 
son,  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co.,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg..  Seattle,  Washington. 
International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numhers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July-  - 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September  - 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  tvpe  page  in  the  business  paper 
field  - 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates;  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $1.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 
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James  B.  Stickley,  city  editor.  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.I.)  Journal,  has  returned  to 
his  de.sk  after  ten  days  in  a  hospital 
with  influenza. 

Edward  Dowden  and  “Duke”  Stanton, 
reporters  for  the  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  have  resigned. 

Wellington  G.  Jones,  sports  and  rail¬ 
road  editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  named  chairman  of  tho 
Penbnxjk  Republican  Qub. 

Sam  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

Harry  Beardsley,  real  estate  editor, 
Chicago  Daily  Xeu’s.  has  sold  the  manu¬ 
script  of  his  biography  of  Joseph  Smith, 
founder  of  Mornionism.  to  an  eastern 
publisher.  The  title  is  “Celestial  Wives.” 

Stanton  R.  Langs,  formerly  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit,  Saginaw  and  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  is  now  with  Fcrndale 
(^^ich.)  Gacette. 

Jack  T.  McCully.  radio  and  amuse¬ 
ments  e<litor,  Ketv  Orleans  Timcs-Picay- 
une.  who  has  f)een  seriously  ill  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  has  returned  to  the  paper. 

Frank  Thomas,  sunrise  city  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Ijongview,  Tex.,  where  he 
spent  a  week  writing  a  series  on  the 
newly  discoverefl  oil  field. 

Miss  Pauline  Betz.  Siou.v  City  (la.) 
Tribune  Society  editor,  is  on  a  one 
month  vacation  trip  to  California. 

Don  L.  West,  telegra])h  editor,  .-Ishc- 
ville  l\.C.)  Citiben.  has  taken  a  similar 
position  with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.  I 
Post-Telegram,  effective  h'eb.  19. 

Gwylim  Watkins,  reporter  an<l  music 
critic,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  livening  Nctvs, 
is  spending  the  winter  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Bruce  leaver,  assistant  sports  editor. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Kern  Tips,  Houston  Chronicle,  sports 
editor,  arc  in  San  Antonio  covering  an 
annual  golf  tournament. 

Ralph  J.  Donaldson,  political  writer 
and  legislative  correspondent,  Clci'cland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness. 

Louis  Baus,  Cle^'cland  Plain  Dealer 
photographer,  and  E.  T.  Rice,  art  editor 
of  the  same  newspaper,  arc  ill  with 
influenza. 

John  .Sikes,  former  sports  writer,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  has  joined  the  sports  staff, 
Cleveland  Press.  Qiester  Smith,  of  the 
('leveland  Press  sports  staff,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Grayce  Druitt  I^tus,  travel  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Po.^t-Gacette,  gave  a  radio 
talk  over  station  KDK.X  in  Pittsburgh. 
I'eb.  3. 

•Arthur  K.  Purington,  city  editor,  Bath 
(Me.)  Daily  Times,  has  l)een  nominated 
chairman  of  the  Rath  Board  of  Regis¬ 
tration  by  Gov.  William  Tudor  Gardiner. 

_  Ted  McFarland,  formerly  assistant 
night  city  editor,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  has  been  appointed  publicity 
manager  for  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Unemployment. 

Raymond  Kilduff.  formerly  Hartford 
reporter  for  the  Bridgeport  Herald,  a 
weekly,  has  resigned,  and  has  joined  the 
city  staff,  Hartford  limes. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  city  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant.  has  returned  to 
bis  desk  following  a  lengthy  illness  due 
to  a  throat  infection. 

John  Hinton,  copy  desk,  .Vere  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard,  has  resigned  to 
do  free  lance  work. 

Frederick  J.  Ball  of  the  news  staff. 
Tiffin  (O.)  Daily  Advertiser,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  to  Congressman- 
elect  William  L.  Ficsinger  of  the  13th 
Ohio  district. 

•Allen  Saunder.s.  Toledo  Xeivs-Bee 
dramatic  editor,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
after  an  illness. 

Frank  S.  Ellsworth,  former  member 
of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Xews-Bee  staff,  has 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  Toledo. 

Dick  Meade,  sports  columnist,  Toledo 
Xeu’s-Bce,  addressed  the  Elks  Luncheon 
Club  in  Toledo  last  week. 

Russell  Barnes,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Detroit  .Xezt's,  has  left  for  Berlin^  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  situation 
in  Germany. 

h'dward  G.  Tompkins,  reporter.  White 
Plains  Reporter,  got  a  story  first-hand 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  5  when  he  was  a 
patron  in  the  Mohawk  Inn,  Tuckahoe, 
which  was  “stuck  up”  by  four  masked 
bandits. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

ATISS  MARJORIE  ALLEN,  of  the 
(Conn.)  Coio-m/f  classified 
department,  to  John  Chadfield  Russell, 
of  Haddam,  Conn.,  recently. 

Harry  Baldwin,  city  editor,  Anderson 
(Ind.)  Herald,  to  Miss  .Anne  Henry,  of 
•Anderson,  at  Chicago,  F'eb.  8. 

Miss  Mayme  Murray,  business  office, 
.'Stuttgart  (.Ark.)  .drkansazvyer,  to 
Charles  1.  Hughes,  Feb.  1,  at  Stuttgart. 

Miss  Marie  Wishart,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  formerly  on  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  staff,  to  Arthur  Louis  Whiton, 
Evanston.  111.,  Feb.  7. 

Tack  R.  Hawkins,  editor  Groesbcck 
(Tex.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Euleta  Sharpe, 
in  Waco  recently. 

Ralph  Teatsorth,  United  Press  Ohio 
sports  editor  and  assistant  manager  of 
the  Columbus  bureau,  to  Miss  Oral 
I'rccfl,  of  Findlay.  O.,  last  week. 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Minehart,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  BronzcnirAlle  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  to  Price  E.  Taylor,  also  of 
Brownsville  recently. 

Quinn  .A.  Ryan,  director  of  WGN. 
Chicago  Tribune  radio  station,  to  Miss 
Roberta  Nangle,  assistant  society  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  at  Chicago,  Feb.  9. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

"DVROX  DARXTOX,  Xeiv  York 
Ez’cning  Post  reporter,  and  Leo  J. 
Rvan,  formerly  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  have  joined  the  Xew  York  city 
staff  of  Associated  Press. 

R.  H.  Turner,  Kansas  City,  division 
superintendent  of  the  United  Press,  re¬ 
cently  visited  Memphis  and  Xew  Orleans 
on  a  business  trip. 

(Tiristy  Cunningham,  formerly  of  the 
Findlay  (O.)  Courier  staff,  has  joined 
the  Cleveland  United  Press  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  Barron,  resigned. 

Merrill  E.  Compton.  United  Press 
bureau  manager  at  Afemphis.  Tenn.,  and 
Boylen  Underwood,  staff  writer,  spent 
the  week  in  eastern  .Arkansas  to  com¬ 
pile  a  series  of  articles  on  drought 
conditions. 

Hudson  Hawley  has  returned  to  the 
Paris  office  of  the  .Associated  Press  after 
three  years’  service  in  the  Rome  office. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

■piCHARD  T.  B'.ALDWIX.  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Jone.n'ille  (Mich.)  In¬ 
dependent.  has  purchased  the  XortlrAlle 
(Mich.)  Record  from  Elton  R.  Eston. 
The  plant  of  the  Record  was  destroyed 
hv  fire  recently  and  the  naner  is  being 
published  temporarily  in  Plymouth. 

.drchbold  (O.)  Advocate  has  been 
leased  to  Edward  Fenton  of  Wauseon. 
O.,  by  L.  D.  Burgoon.  publisher,  who 
was  elected  county  treasurer  last  No¬ 
vember. 

J.  11.  Hurley  has  sold  to  his  associates. 
.Ardis  Tyson  and  Elmer  Boyd,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Russelh'ille  (.Ark.)  Tribune 
and  will  retire  from  newspaper  work. 

Sale  of  the  Xortlrvillr  (Mich.)  Record, 
weekly,  to  Richard  T.  Baldwin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jone.sz-ille  (Mich.)  Inde¬ 
pendent.  by  Elton  R.  Eaton,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  .5.  Eaton  is  publisher  of 
the  Plymouth  (Mich.)  Mail. 

Blackburn  Johnson,  for  the  t)ast  two 
vears  telegraph  editor,  .dshezille  (X.C.) 
Times,  has  purchased  the  Franklin  (N.C.) 
Pre.zs.  a  weekly,  from  Lyles  Harris,  of 
Franklin. 

Horace  Bristol  has  purchased  the  Pirn 
(Cal.)  Xczi’s  from  Carl  F.  Blaker. 


Blaker  took  over  the  News  last  May 
following  the  death  of  William  Knapt 
then  owner.  Blaker  intends  to  go  to 
Arizona  and  establish  a  newspaper. 

Galax  (Ya.)  Grayson-Carroll  GazetU 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Ray 
Smith  and  Frances  Wilson  Smith  to 
H.  I?.  Zabriskie,  who  was  for  several 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Al. 
toona  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

Lee  C.  Brown,  for  the  past  six  months 
associate  editor  of  the  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat,  last  week  became  sole  osvne: 
and  publisher  of  that  paper. 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  .'Ingelina  County  Rf. 
z'iczv  has  been  sold  by  Ulen  Berry  to  S 
W.  Adams  of  Newton,  Tex.,  publisher 
of  the  Cutover  Land  Farmer. 

Blackstone  (\’a.)  Courier  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Crciee  .Vo/(ott«y 
Record,  and  with  the  Feb.  6  issue  the 
papers  were  issued  jointly  under  the 
name  of  the  Courier-Record.  Both  are 
weeklies.  Wiliam  G.  Stevenson,  general 
manager  of  the  Blackstone  paper,  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  capacity.  The  mechanical 
plant  of  the  Record  will  be  moved  to 
Blackstone. 

Paul  K.  Gardner,  of  Strawberry  Point, 
la.,  has  bought  the  Lovelock  (Xev.)  Re- 
Z'ictv-Mincr. 

Consolidation  of  the  Xcto  Hampton 
(la.)  Tribune  and  the  Xciu  Hampton 
Gazette,  weekly  newspapers,  became  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  11.  L.  L.  Opdyke  of  the 
Gazette  becomes  publisher  with  E.  J. 
Feuling  of  the  Tribune  as  business  man- 
a.ger. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

IpMPLOYES  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  Chicago  Herald  & 
lixaminer,  who  served  in  the  World 
War  have  organized  the  Hkakst  Squ.see 
Post  of  the  American  Legion,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Application  for_a 
legion  charter  has  been  made  by  the  T: 
members.  Lt.  Col.  less  Kreuger,  intelli¬ 
gence  officer.  Thirty-third  division,  has 
been  elected  commander.  Other  officers 
are  William  E.  Timms,  vice-commander; 
C.  .A.  I-ongwell,  .adjutant :  Harry  Lih- 
rant,  sergeant-at-arms ;  Oden  \\ .  Smith, 
finance  officer,  and  .Allen  B.  Chandlee, 
chaplain. 

I'red  B.  Wolf,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  O’Brien  CotuUy  Bell,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Iow’.\  I’ress  Assocu- 
TioN'  at  Des  Moines.  He  writes  letters 
each  week  of  doings  in  the  capitol  to  100 
newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
Mrs.  Wolf  and  members  of  the  Bell 
force  continue  to  publish  the  Bell. 

David  D.  Bouchard.  Providcitce  (R.I  ) 
.Xcu'.e-Tribune,  was  elected  president  of 
the  State  House  Press  Ci.un.  Provi¬ 
dence,  last  week.  Laurence  J.  Donahue, 
Providenee  Journal  and  Fz'cning  PuIIi'- 
tin.  was  named  vice-president  and  Ver¬ 
non  C.  Norton,  Pawtucket  Times, 
tary-treasurer.  Directors  elected^  are 
Martin  J.  Flaherty.  Providence  News- 
Tribune;  Stephen  A.  Greene  and  J*™' 
E.  Warner,  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin.  and  Edward  J.  Boland,  Pawtucket 
Times. 

Laurei.  Ci.uh,  newspapermen  wl^ 
cover  the  state  legislature  at  JIartfora. 
Conn.,  have  elected  the  following  otti- 
eers :  President,  John  Bcckley,  Ilartfari 
Times;  vice-president,  Robert 
Xeze  Britain  Herald;  secretary. 

R.  Brooks.  Il’atcrbury  -^merican-Kep^ 
lican;  assistant  secretary,  Frank  .Atw  • 

.Associated  Press:  treasurer.  Moses  Her - 
man.  Hartford  Times :  assistant  treas 
urer,  George  Morris,  United  Press. 

Paul  Hollister,  vice-president  of  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton.  Durstinc  &  Osborn,  a 
Daniel  P.  Woolley,  vice-president  oi 
Standard  Brands.  Jnr..  will  lie  the 
ers  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  -  _ 
A’ork  J.eague  ok  .-VuvERTisiNr. 

Feb.  17  at  the  Advertising  Club,  of 
York. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MARINGOITN  (LA.)  BOOSTER. 

weekly,  made  its  appearance 
week.  It  is  devoted  to  the  upper  - 
tions  of  Iberville  and  the  low^  P®  . 
Point  Coupee  parishes.  I.  J-  Gouda 
owner  and  editor. 


A  Circulation  Limited  to  its  Market 


It  is  the  high  degree  of  concentration  within  the 
limits  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C.)  Market,  comprising  the 
National  Capital  and  the  25-mile  shopping  radius  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  that  makes  The  Star  the  dominat¬ 
ing  advertising  medium  in  this  territory. 


W^ith  no  forenoon,  noon  or  predated  editions,  97% 
of  the  entire  circulation  of  the  Evening  Star  and  96%  of  the 
entire  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Star  are  limited  to  the 
Washington  (D.  C>.)  Market — carrying  the  message  of  its 
advertisers  to  the  point  where  demand  originates — in  the 
homes. 


^  wrtM  tvauT  Mouno  ismoa 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member 

The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 


New  York  Office: 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
1 10  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg, 
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DAILIES  AIDED  GREATLY  IN  BUILDING 
POPULARITY  OF  BROADCASTING 

Programs  Printed  in  Pittsburgh  Papers  Attracted  Public — New 
Book  Tells  History  of  Radio — Huge  Sums  Paid  to 
Outstanding  Artists 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


66'T'  HIS  Thins  Called  Broadcasting,” 
accidentally  brought  into  the  world 
while  engineers  were  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  use  the  ether  lor  private  conversa¬ 
tions,  is  described  to  the  extent  of  362 
pages,  with  photographs,  iti  a  new  book 
by  Dr.  Alfred  X.  Goldsmith,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  and  Austin  C. 
Lescarboura,  a  former  managing  editor 
of  Scinitific  Aiiwriaiii.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  Xew  York;  S3.50.) 

A  department  store  advertisement  in  a 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  is  credited  with 
bringing  out  the  suggestion  that  widest 
distribution  of  programs,  rather  than 
individual  telephony,  was  the  function  of 
radio.  This  advertisement  offered  radio 
receivers  which  would  permit  buyers  to 
listen  in  on  experimental  programs  being 
sent  frfim  a  station  in  the  garage  of 
Frank  Conrad,  a  Westinghouse  radio 
engineer.  H.  P.  Davis,  Westinghouse 
vice-president,  under  whose  supervision 
Conrad  was  working,  developed  the  idea 
and  caused  the  erection  of  the  Westing¬ 
house  station  KDK.\,  which  opened  by 
broadcasting  the  news  of  Warren  G. 
Harding’s  election  as  President  in  1920. 

At  that  time  the  “vast  radio  audience” 
consisted  of  a  few  amateurs  and  some 
Westinghfiuse  people,  all  sitting  with  ear¬ 
phones  clamped  on  and  tinkering  with 
their  sets.  Newspapers,  as  is  well  known, 
helped  build  the  new  plaything  of  the 
nation.  The  bofJc  traces  the  beginnings 
of  this  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  in 
carrying  radio  programs  and  news.  From 
that  time  on  the  newspapers  played  an 
increasing  part.  As  to  present  conditions 
the  authors  take  the  view  that  “sponsored 
programs  actually  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  press.  They  keep  broad¬ 
casting  alive.  And  while  broadcasting 
|)ersists.  people  will  buy  daily  papers  to 
learn  the  programs  for  the  day,  they  will 
buy  newspapers  to  read  criticisms  of  last 
night’s  programs,  and  the  news  of  their 
favorite  announcers,  actors,  musicians, 
and  vocalists.  In  other  words,  broad¬ 
casting,  dependent  on  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams.  contributes  to  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation.” 

Discussing  the  business  side  of  broad¬ 
casting,  the  book  says : 

“The  huge  salaries  for  which  the 
Hollywood  motion  picture  industry  is 
famous  are  being  met  and  surpassed  by 
those  paid  for  radio  performances.  .  .  . 
The  Shell  Gasoline  Company  has  been 
convinced  that  it  is  worth  paying  Hugh 
Barrett  Dobbs  $300.(KK.l  to  conduct  the 
Shell  Happytime  Hour  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  every  morning  for  three  years. 
The  Fleischmann  Yeast  Company  pays 
Rudy  Vallee  and  his  orchestra  $2,1100  a 
week  to  play  for  the  Fleischmann  Sun¬ 
shine  Hour.  Vincent  Lopez  is  said  to  i 
receive  the  same  sum.  Franklin  Baur, 
the  Firestone  tenor,  writes  his  name  on 
the  back  of  a  $1,000  check  every  week. 
Jessica  Dragonette  makes  more  than  $700 
weekly,  and  Graham  McNamee  finds 
more  than  $1,000  in  his  weekly  pay 
envelope.  .  .  .  The  record  for  single 
or  occasional  broadcasts,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  is  held  by  Harry  Lauder,  who 
received  SLs.OOO  for  his  first  15  minutes 
on  the  air.  He  sang  three  songs  at 
$5,000  per  song,  and  then  sang  another 
quarter  hour  on  another  program  for  the 
same  amount,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$30,000  for  30  minutes.” 

In  another  place  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  has 
never  used  less  than  $800,000  worth  of 
telephone  service  a  year,  and  now  uses 
more  than  $3.000.(KX)  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  a  table  showing  radio 
advertising  expenditures  as  compared 
with  magazine  expenditures,  uses  no 
figures  later  than  1928,  making  one 
wonder  how  well  the  other  sums  named 
represent  the  situation  today  in  this  ' 
rapidly  changing  field.  1 


The  b<K)k  recites  the  familiar  story  of 
how  broadcast  advertising  came  into  be¬ 
ing  when  entertainers  and  announcers 
were  no  longer  willing  to  give  their  serv¬ 
ices  free  in  exchange  for  the  resulting 
publicity.  With  mounting  expenses, 
WEAF,  then  operated  by  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  audience  for  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions — with  results  too  small  to  be 
worth  while.  David  Sarnoff,  then 
general  manager  of  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  brought  forward  the 
idea  that  radio  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  should  assess  themselves  for 
broadcasting  funds,  but  that  plan  came 
to  naught.  In  England  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  all  radio  receivers  were  licensed  to 
raise  funds  for  programs,  but  little 
enthusiasm  was  shown  for  a  licensing 
system  in  this  country.  So  time  on  the 
air  was  sold. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  must  be  largely  entertain¬ 
ment  instead  of  all  talking.  Of  late,  the 
authors  add,  some  advertisers  have  failed 
to  recognize  this.  “This  wave  of  crass 
and  blatant  advertising  is  but  natural. 
Broadcasting  is  so  new.  One  sponsor 
says  something.  The  next  goes  him  one 
better,  or  one  minute  longer.  The  other 
retaliates.  So  it  goes.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture. 
Sponsors  whose  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  their  object  is  to  sell,  and  shown 
that  such  radio  advertising  creates  ill- 
will  instead  of  good-will,  that  it  tends 
toward  tuning  out  the  program  and  the 
purchase  of  competitor’s  products,  arc 
realizing  their  folly  and  correcting  the 
grror  of  their  ways.” 

Mention  is  made  of  a  plan  for 
programs  without  advertising,  by  “wired 
radio.”  Anyone  using  electric  light  could 
obtain  a  receiving  set  to  plug  in  and  pay 
for  the  programs  on  the  monthly  light 
bill.  A  choice  would  be  given  of  two 
musical  and  one  talking  program.  The 
question  is  raised,  however,  of  whether 
the  elimination  of  advertising  would 
induce  people  to  j)ay  for  such  a  service. 


WYOMING  PRESS  ELECTS 

I*.  P.  .Xnder.son,  Basin  (Wyo.)  Re- 
f'ublican.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Press  Association,  at'  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  annual  convention  in  Chey¬ 
enne  recently.  Mart  T.  Christensen, 
Snake  River  Sentinel,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  includes:  E.  E.  Hanway,  Casper 
Herald;  Lester  G.  Baker,  Kemmerer 
Gazette:  Stanley  Greenbaum,  Gillette 
Xeu’s-Reeord;  L.  L.  Newton.  Lander 
li'yoming  State  Journal;  and  J.  C. 
Thompson,  Cheyenne  Tribune  and 
Leader,  former  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 
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BAKER  JOINS  CENTRAL  PRESS  MANY  ATTEND  DINNER  DANCE 


Former  P.  &  A.  Manager  Becomes  East¬ 
ern  Editor  of  Hearst  Mat  Service 

H.  B.  Baker,  formerly  manager  of 
Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photo  Service  and 
business  manager  of  Acme-P.  &  A. 
after  the  recent 
merger,  has  join¬ 
ed  Central  Press 
Association  a  s 
editor  of  the 
eastern  bureau, 
it  was  announc¬ 
ed  this  week  by 
Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  general 
manager  of  King 
Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  operat¬ 
ing  head  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  since 
its  purchase  by 
the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization.  Michael  Ryan,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Central  Press  photo 
mat  service  in  the  east,  will  now  confine 
his  activities  solely  to  International 
News  Photos. 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  in  newspaper,  syn¬ 
dicate  and  photo  service  work  for  about 
20  years.  He  started  on  the  old  ,Vrt£> 
York  Globe  and  was  shortly  transferred 
to  .Associated  Newspapers.  .After  five 
years  with  that  organization  he  went  to 
International  Newsreel,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  five  years.  In  1921,  when  Pa¬ 
cific  &  Atlantic  Service  was  formed,  he 
joined  that  company  as  news  editor.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  manager 
in  1923  and  retained  that  position  until 
the  sale  of  P.  &  .A.  to  Acme  News  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
He  remained  with  the  consolidated  com¬ 
panies  as  business  manager  until  last 
week. 

DAILY  ACQUIRES  LAND 

Purchase  of  the  Beal  iiroperty  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  plant  of  the  Ann  Harbor 
(Mich.)  Daily  A'ctc'i  has  lieen  announced. 


Celebrities  Among  600  at  N.  Y.  Newi 
paper  Women’s  Entertainment 

Newspape-r  publishers,  chy  officials  and 
theatrical  and  movie  stars  were  amonj 
the  t)00  persons  who  attended  the  diiih 
ner  dance  of  the  New  A’ork  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  Feb 
6.  A’incent  Lopez  and  his  orchestra 
played  for  the  dancing  and  a  brillian; 
array  of  night  club  and  musical  coinedv 
stars  provided  the  entertainment. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  had  tables 
were  Ogden  Reid,  president  .Vcu’  Fort 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid;  Wil- 
liam  T.  Dewart,  president  New  York 
Sun,  and  Mrs.  Dewart;  and  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  president  and  editor 
A'ew  York  Daily  Xncs;  and  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson. 

Charles  Chaplin,  in  town  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  his  new  picture,  was  a  guest  at 
the  United  .Artists’  table,  and  Charles 
Hand,  New  York  City  Sanitation  Com¬ 
missioner  and  former  .Veto  York  H'orlJ 
writer,  was  present  with  Mrs.  Hand. 

Elddie  Dowling,  musical  comedy  star, 
was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  included  W.  C.  Fields, 
Billie  Burke,  Ivor  Novello,  Ann  Pen¬ 
nington,  Irene  Delroy,  Jeanie  Lanp,  Lou 
Holtz,  Lyda  Robert!  and  Eugenie  Leon- 
tovich.  Robert  L.  Ripley,  creator  ot 
“Believe  It  or  Not”,  also  appeared  on 
the  program. 

.Among  the  patrons  and  patronesses  of 
the  dance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent 
Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernarr  Macfadden. 

Marion  Clyde  McCarroll  of  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post  is  president  of  the 
club,  and  Charlotte  McLevidge  Pas-ne, 
formerly  of  the  Chicano  Daily  A'rtt’t,  is 
executive  chairman.  The  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  past  presidents  of 
the  club,  Martha  Coman,  Jane  Dixon, 
Louella  Parsons,  P'mma  Bugbee  and 
Josephine  Ober. 


This  new  Burgess  product  has  proven  a  revelation  to 
the  practical  and  experienced  men  in  the  stereotype 
rooms  of  the  nation’s  dominant  newspapers.  The  results 
secured  by  its  use  has  surpassed  all  expectations — defi¬ 
nitely  proving  that  it  gives  better  printing  results  as  well 
as  also  speeding  up  the  work  in  the  stereotype  room. 

If  you  have  not  tried  these  new  Chrome  Mats,  send  for 
samples  at  once.  Please  mention  the  type  of  casting  box 
that  you  use;  also  the  shrinkage  desired  so  that  we  con 
forward  to  you  the  correct  mat,  properly  conditioned, 
ready  to  use. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 
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fountain  heads  unit  r 

OPPOSING  TRADE  BODY  [ 

Council  of  Advertioer.  Will  Fight 
Federal  Trade  Commiation  “In- 

juiticei”  and  Advise  Mem- 
liers  on  Lahel  Olaims 

Procress  in  orpanizinp:  the  Council 
;  \dvcrtiscrs.  designed  to  combat 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  censor- 
4ir  of  advertising,  has  hroiipht  “a  con- 
dderable  numher"  of  advertisers,  pub- 
iishers  and  advertisinp  agencies  into  the 
list  of  members,  according  to  Stephen 
\  Day  of  Washington  and  Chicago, 
whose  law  firm  has  been  retained  as 
counsel.  He  added  that ;  “They  would, 
for  the  most  part,  prefer  that  their 
names  be  withheld  until  a  sufficient 
strength  is  built  up  to  forestall  reprisals 
which  may  be  directed  at  them.” 

Officers  of  the  Council,  however,  have 
been  made  public  as  follows  :  President, 

L  A.  Fountain,  treasurer  of  Wm.  S. 
Rice,  Inc..  Adams.  N.  Y. ;  vice-president. 

G.  \V.  Weatherby,  business  manager  of 
the  W.  D.  Boyce  Publications,  Chicago : 
and  secretary.'  C.  R.  Lyddon,  president 
of  Lvddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball.  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  advertising  agency. 

The  council  has  offices  at  111  West 
Washington  street.  CTiicago,  and  at  319 
Investment  building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Day  as  counsel 
is  F.ugene  L.  Culver,  formerlv  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  first  executive  member  of  the 
special  board  of  investigation  created  in 
May.  1929,  to  pass  upon  complaints  be¬ 
fore  they  are  formally  filed.  Air.  Culver 
had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  several 
hundred  complaints  l)eforc  resigning  to 
join  Mr.  Day. 

The  work  of  the  council,  according  to 
Mr.  Dav,  will  include  not  only  the  de¬ 
fense  of  advertisers  named  in  specific 
complaints  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  hut  also  the  giving  of  ad¬ 
vice  on  just  how  far  an  advertiser  may 
go  in  his  published  copv  or  in  circulars, 
labels,  wrappers,  etc.  The  efforts  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  to  re- 
strain_  advertisers  will  also  meet  the 
opposition  of  the  new  organization. 

Of  the_  situation  which  brought  about 
organization  of  the  council.  Mr.  Day 
states;  "Various  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  have  instituted  extensive 
campaigns  to  ‘clean  up  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  _  advertising’  and  ‘misbranding.’ 
The  injustice  of  this  campaign  rests  in 
the  fact  that  an  alleged  violation  is 
largelv  a  matter  of  purely  arbitrary  dis¬ 
inclination  to  examine  into  the  true  facts 
surrounding  the  product  which  is  under 
attack. 

The.  honesty  advertiser,  after  reading 
the  decisions  in  the  Marmola  case,  the 
i-ees  Save  the  Baby’  case,  and  the  find- 
.justice  Hughes  in  the  case  of 
the  .American  School  of  Magnetic  Heal¬ 
ing  and  .seven  others,  has  nothing  to 
tear.  After  all,  the  great  difficulty  has 
appeared  in  his  ability  to  get  the  true 
concerning  his  product  before  the 
i^eral  government  in  such  a  way  as  to 
^  convincing  of  his  good  faith.  The 
tcderal  government  has  no  authoritv  to 
strike  down  a  product  that  is  not  fra'udu- 
lent.  Necessarily  it  requires  great  skill 
an  experience  to  present  the  defense  in 
_uch  cases.  This  council  is  intended  to 
ppiy  that  and  to  obviate  the  necessity 
?-t^  Washington,  hiring  of  coun- 

. '^Iber  expensive  procedure  occa- 
loned  by  receipt  of  a  citation  or  notice 
present  methods. 

ti  ,a  publisher  or  advertising  agency 
^  cited  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
party  respondent  in  the 
implaint  ordered  -hut  not  filed— against 
an  advertiser,  the  publisher  or  advertis- 
leaves  the 

manv  "  "’i'h  alone.  In 

in  I’''"<‘cdure  has  resulted 

conS.’!"” 

marks  tenth  birthday 

)  Scripps- 
Wrthdl .  marked  its  tenth 


ATTENDED  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  MEETING 


Photo  shows  a  group  of  publishers  and  executives  who  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association  in  Victoria,  B.  C., 
in  January.  Identifieation  will  be  found  in  box  at  bottom  of  this  page. 


A.B.P.  JUDGES  NAMED 

Will  Award  Prizes  in  Annual  Edito¬ 
rial  Contest  for  Members 

First  call  for  entries  in  the  1930  James 
H.  Medraw  .Awards  for  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence  has  been  issued  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers.  F.ntries  in  this 
contest,  which  was  established  in  1926 
as  the  A.  H.  P.  FAlitorial  Awards,  must 
be  received  at  the  A.  B.  P.  office,  295 
Madison  avenue,  New  York,  by  March 
16. 

The  membership  of  this  jury  includes 
Thomas  D.  Cutler,  publisher.  Ice  Cream 
Trade  Journal,  chairman ;  John  Benson, 
president,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies ;  Lee  Bristol,  presi¬ 
dent,  .Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers;  O.  H.  Cheney,  banker;  and  Alfred 
Reeves,  general  manager,  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

.As  in  former  years  these  awards  will 
he  made  in  three  classes :  Class  I — Out¬ 
standing  editorial  service;  Class  II — 
Best  editorial;  Class  III — Best  article, 
series  of  articles  or  new’s  report.  The 
prizes  will  be  the  A.  B.  P.  medal  and 
Sl.(XX)  in  money.  The  medal  will  he 
awarded  to  the  winning  publication  in 
Class  1.  The  prize  money  will  be  given 
to  the  author  of  the  winning  editorials 
and  articles. 

DR.  WILL  WRITING  BOOK 

Dr.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  .Yew  York  Times 
and  as.sociate  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  began  this  week  a 
six  months’  sabbatical  leave  from  his 
work  at  Columbia.  During  his  absence 
Professor  Will  plans  to  incorporate  in 
h<K)k  form  data  and  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  journalism. 


ADOPTS  STATE  PROGRAM 

Texas  Press  Group  at  Winter  Meeting 
Back  Gov.  Sterling’s  Policy 

The  Texas  Press  Association,  at  its 
winter  meeting  in  Austin,  Feb.  5-6, 
adopted  a  program  for  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  he  held  in  San  .Angelo  which  will 
place  emphasis  on  creating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  confidence  in  the  state  rather 
than  routine  newspaper  discussion. 

This  action  supports  the  “Build  Texas” 
sl  'gaii  of  the  newly-elected  governor  of 
Texas,  Ross  Sterling,  luihli.sher  of  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

The  Association  elected  as  president 
Louis  C.  Filbert  of  the  Galveston  News 
and  Tribune  to  succeed  Ward  C.  May- 
horn.  J.  L.  Greer  of  the  Denison  Her¬ 
ald  was  elected  vice-president,  and  A.  E. 
Clarkson,  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  and 
G.  1.  Palmer,  Houston  Chronicle,  were 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer  and  coun¬ 
sellor,  respectively,  (iorpus  Christ!  was 
selected  for  the  fall  meeting. 

RADIO  CAUGHT  QUAKE  NEWS 

With  aid  of  a  local  short  wave  radio 
station,  the  Rochester  Democrat  S’ 
Chronicle  last  week  received  many  im¬ 
portant  details  of  the  New  Zealand  earth¬ 
quake  several  hours  liefore  press  asso¬ 
ciation  wires  carried  the  full  story. 
Meagre  details  of  the  disaster  were  car¬ 
ried  in  the  early  editions,  but  shortly 
after  more  complete  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  frfim  the  operator  of  WHBOX. 
the  short  wave  plant,  who  sai<l  he  had 
talked  with  ZL3CM,  a  short  wave  sta¬ 
tion  at  Christchurch.  N.  Z.,  from  1  :30 
until  2:30  a.  m.  that  morning.  The 
l<x;al  operator  was  doubtful  of  the  news 
he  had  heard,  until  George  Cullen,  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor  of  the  1  )emocrat 
&  Chronicle,  told  him  his  message  veri¬ 
fied  press  association  flashes. 


THOSE  IN  THE  PICTURE 

VT  EMBERS  of  Paeific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association  shown  in  above 
photo  are,  front  row  (left  to  right),  Joe  L.  Markham,  manager,  Butte 
Montana  Standard;  W.  E.  Hartmus,  business  manager,  Portland  (hegonuin; 
J.  H.  Dickey,  Jr.,  manager,  Butte  Post;  A.  R.  Mackie.  general  manager, 
I  ancoiiver  Star;  F'.  W.  Webster,  business  manager,  Seattle  Star;  C.  W.  Myers, 
business  manager,  Portland  News;  Premier  Tolniie  of  British  Columbia; 
J.  F.  Young,  business  manager,  Spokane  Spoke.sman-Review  and  Chronicle; 
J.  1).  Taylor,  publisher,  British  Columbian,  New  Westmin.ster,  B.  C.;  F.  J. 
Burd,  managing  director,  Vancouver  Province.  Others  in  the  group  include 
O.  L.  Price,  general  manager,  Portland  Oregonian;  F*.  L.  Jackson,  publisher, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal;  Gordon  Law,  assistant  business  manager,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal;  P.  J.  Salter,  comptroller,  Vancouver  Sun;  J.  C.  Flagg, 
business  manager,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  W.  B.  Monteith,  general  manager, 
Victoria  Times;  Donald  Sterling,  managing  editor,  Portland  Oregon  Journal; 
S.  A.  Perkins,  publisher,  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian;  Mrs.  (Jertrude  D.  Best, 
publisher,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald;  J.  L.  Tait,  general  manager,  Victoria 
(.olonist;  W.  B.  Jessup,  publisher,  Bremerton  (Wash.)  News-Searchlight; 
Charles  L.  Sefrit,  business  manager,  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Heridd;  John 
Russell,  business  manager,  and  J.  W.  Wright,  proiluction  manager,  Vancouver 
Province;  f.harles  Gordon.  Toronto  Type  Founders  Company,  V'ancouver; 
W.  G.  Honker,  .Spokane,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association. 


HOWE’S  VERSE  TABOO 
STARTED  WALT  MASON 

Syndicate  Poet  Sayt  Editor’*  Hatred 
of  Metrical  Form  Led  to  Orders 
That  His  Rhymes  Be  Set  in 
Prose  Style 

L. \  Jolla,  Cal.,  F'cb.  2. — F'd  Howe's 
aversion  to  poetry  created  Walt  Mason's 
rhymes.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sage 
of  Potato  Hill,  Ma.son  probably  would 
have  continued  as  a  local  columnist  rather 
th.!!!  a  creator  of  prose  verse  appearing 
daily  in  200  jiapers. 

.At  63  Walt  Mason  continues  in  his 
cottage  by  the  sea  to  pound  out  his  daily 
rhymes,  long  ago  having  cancelled  nuiga- 
zine  contracts  to  conserve  his  strength. 
How  Mr.  Mason  started  his  prose  p<iems 
was  told  here  recently: 

“Did  lul  \Nas  terribly  down  on  poetry,” 
Mason  recounted.  “Not  only  did  he  de¬ 
spise  it  but  absolutely  prohibited  his 
compositors  to  set  a  verse  in  type. 
Naturally  Ed  and  I  struck  a  few  sparks 
because  I  have  loved  only  one  thing,  and 
that  was  writing  iKictry. 

“We  argued  and  we  bickered.  Ed  said 
no  poetry  would  appear  in  his  paper  and 
that  went  for  me.  I  said  I  wouldn’t 
write  my  column  without  a  jingle  now 
and  then.  Well,  we  compromised.  I 
won  my  point  hut  Ed  gave  orders  that 
my  poems  should  be  set  the  same  as  every 
news  item  that  went  into  the  paper. 

“That  was  how  my  rhymes  came  to  be 
printed  like  prose.  For  22  years,  day  in 
and  day  out,  I’ve  written  them  that  way 
because  F'd  Howe  got  a  hit  touchy  and 
wouldn’t  let  down  the  bars.  Later  when 
I  was  a  columnist  for  William  .Allen 
White's  r.mporia  Gaaette  I  continued 
writing  the  daily  rhyme.  Mr.  White  was 
impres.sed  with  them  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  syndicate  them  to  other  papers.” 

PRAISES  BY-LINES 

Don  Rose  Says  They  Are  Putting 
Personality  Back  Into  Journalism 

The  newspaper  “by-line”  is  putting 
personality  back  into  journalism,  Don 
Rose,  editorial  writer  and  columnist  for 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledper,  told  a 
convocation  of  students  at  Ursinus  Col¬ 
lege,  College\ ille,  I’a.,  last  week. 

“.A  striking  characteristic  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  audience,”  Mr.  Rose  said,  “is  its 
frank  interest  in  personalities.  This 
regard  for  personality  is  reflected  in  the 
actual  make-up  of  the  .American  news¬ 
paper.  The  ‘hy-line’  writer,  the  column¬ 
ist  and  every  newspaper  writer  who  is 
known  by  name  to  the  readers,  gets  a 
surprising  following,  mainly  because  he 
becomes  a  personality  to  the  public. 

I  “Human  curiosity  inspires  this  interest 
*  and  it  results  in  a  quality  of  neighhorli- 

■  ness  in  current  jo'iiriialism  that  must  he 
'  reckoned  with. 

‘  “Unless  a  writer  puts  himself  into  his 
'  stuff  he  is  likely  to  remain  a  literary 

■  lumeutity  no  matter  how  well  or  how 
^  wisely  he  writes.” 

CHANGES  IN  NORRISTOWN 

.A  new  editorial  and  business  regime 
took  charge  of  the  Norristonni  (Pa.) 
Kepister  recently  with  the  .sale  of  the 
controlling  interest  by  F'.llwood  S.  Moser 
who  has  retired  as  president.  Samuel 

M.  Rosenthal,  a  newspaperman  of  .30 
years’  expcTience,  is  now  the  editor  and 
general  manager.  New  officers  elected 
are  F'llwood  Wentz,  administrator  of 
the  1.  Powell  Thomas  estate,  president; 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  vice-president  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Clifton  S.  Hunsicker,  secretary. 
Besides  the  officers  o*her  directors  arc 
David  H.  Mann,  .Mr.  Moser,  William  F'. 
Dannehower,  Sr.,  and  Walter  Thomas. 
Nelson  P.  F'egley  recently  resigned. 

HAWAIIAN  TRIP  PLANNED 

.Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  California  Press  Association’s  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from 
.Auril  22  to  May  12,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Hary  Lutgens,  of  the  San 
Rafael  Indepcmlent  and  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  excursion  will  start 
from  San  F'rancisco. 
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PAGEANT  OF  NATIONS 
STAGED  BY  DAILY 


Tableaus  Presented  by  615  Players 
Representing  16  Racial  Groups 
— Sponsored  by  Toledo 
News-Bee 

An  ambitious  plan  by  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  Scripps-Howard  paper,  for 
fostering  local  and  racial  pride  came  to 
a  climax  this  week  with  the  staging  of  a 
Pageant  of  Nations^  Feb.  9  to  14.  A 
cast  composed  of  615  players  and  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  of  16  nationalities 
took  part. 

.\I1  attendance  records  in  the  23  years 
of  Toledo  automobile  shows  were  broken 
Monday  night  when  10,206  persons  packed 
Convention  Hall  for  the  News-Bee 
[)ageant  opening.  Mayor  William  T. 
Jackson  welcomed  the  foreign  groups 
participating. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Daughters  of  1812  and  other  pa¬ 
triotic  organizations  gave  a  series  of  five 
tableaus  during  the  week.  An  Afro- 
.\merican  group  presented  a  full-length 
play  depicting  the  rise  of  the  colored 
race.  German  and  Swiss  male  choruses, 
a  Ukrainian  choir,  a  Hebrew  tableau 
based  on  the  Hannukah  festival,  Greek, 
Syrian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Serb,  Scotch 
and  Bulgarian  folk  dances,  a  Czech  sokol 
gymnastic  exhibition,  an  Italian  “Night 
in  Venice”  and  a  Mexican  program  were 
presented. 

Costumes  songs  and  instrumental 
music  characteristic  of  the  various  home¬ 
lands  represented  were  featured.  From 
the  city’s  Convention  Hall  to  the  heart 
of  the  downtown  district  streets  were 
decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  nations. 

Mayor  William  T.  Jackson  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  and  the  city  recreation  de¬ 
partment  was  the  official  sponsor  for  the 
pageant.  A  committee  of  presidents  of 
70  women’s  clubs  organized  a  speakers' 
bureau,  memtiers  of  which  appeared  be¬ 
fore  various  organizations  on  behalf  of 
the  pageant.  Pulpits  of  the  city’s 
churches  were  used  to  carry  the  message 
of  Americanism  which  symbolized  the 
aim  of  pageant  week. 

Department  stores  decorated  display 
windows  with  the  rare  and  beautiful  cos¬ 
tumes  used  in  the  programs.  There 
were  six  evening  and  five  afternoon  en¬ 
tertainments,  each  different.  On  Satur¬ 
day  night,  Feb.  14,  all  groups  gathered 
for  a  grand  finale. 

The  News-Bee.  which  promoted  the 
pageant,  organized  a  special  stafl”  of  cos¬ 
tume,  organization  and  stage  directors, 
under  charge  of  Howard  Stephenson. 
News-Bee  promotion  manager.  He  was 
assisted  by  a  committee  of  66  society 
women  who  were  official  hostesses. 

Pageant  organization  was  begun  in 
December  and  rehearsals  were  held  at 
the  rate  of  two  each  night. 

The  23rd  annual  Toledo  .Automobile 
Show,  held  in  the  e.xhibition  quarters  of 
the  convention  hall  during  pageant  week, 
was  the  occasion  around  which  the 
pageant  was  built. 

l.arger  aspects  of  the  pageant  were 
discussed  by  Harold  C.  Place,  editor 
of  the  News-Bee.  in  his  daily  front¬ 
page  column  “The  Passing  Parade,” 
He  wrote: 

“The  important  phase  of  the  Pageant 
of  Nations  is  in  its  cultural  side.  Too 
few  of  ns  realize  the  artistry,  the  talent, 
the  Iteauty  and  the  skill  that  lie  unrecog¬ 
nized  here  at  home. 

“Here  is  ample,  cordial  recognition  by 
the  entire  city  of  the  serious,  earnest 
effort  to  present  the  better  things  from 
the  homelands  of  foreign-speaking 
groups." 


TESTIFY  ON  CRIME 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher.  Chienpo 
Daily  .Vcit’.r.  and  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
managing  editor  of  the  News,  appeared 
before  the  special  Cook  county  inrv  in¬ 
vestigating  police  Cf)rruption.  Feb. 
They  were  invited  to  tell  of  the  Daily 
News  investigation  into  the  St.  \'alen- 
tine’s  Day  massacre  in  which  seven  Cri- 
cago  gunmen  were  killed,  reportedly  by 
policemen.  They  are  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  investigation  proved  fruit¬ 
less  and  was  dropped. 


DAILY  TO  START  MARCH  30 

The  Reno  (Nev.)  News,  after  several 
contradictory  announcements,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  be  published  as  a 
morning  daily  in  Reno  beginning 
March  30. 


OHIO  NEWSPAPERMEN 
MEET  IN  COLUMBUS 


Daily  and  Weekly  Asaociations  Gather 
to  Diacuta  Local  Problema — Louia 

Wiley  and  William  A.  Thomaon 
Speak  Before  Delegatea 

Ohio  newspapermen  gathered  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  Feb.  5-7  for  their  annual  confer¬ 
ences.  Meeting  concurrently  were  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Buckeye 
Press  Association,  Associated  Ohio 
Dailies,  Select  List  of  Ohio  Newspapers 
and  the  Associated  Press  Editors. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  reception  of  the  Faculty 
Club  of  Ohio  State  University  at  the 
outset  of  the  meetings.  Governor 
George  White  of  Ohio  also  was  on  the 
program  to  address  the  publishers.  The 
conventions  closed  Feb.  7  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel. 

Granville  Barrere.  Hillsboro  Ne^es- 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Knight,  of  Columbus,  was  named 
secretary  and  field  manager.  New  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association  are  Don  Orwig. 
Napoleon  Northwest-News ;  Raymond  B. 
Howard,  London  Horse  Shoe  World: 
Charles  H.  Spencer.  A'rroarjt  Advoeate  ■ 
A.  A.  Hoopingarner,  Dover  Reporter; 
G.  H.  Townley,  Lebanon  Western  Star; 
and  Forrest  Richmond.  Toronto  Tribune. 
Karhl  Bull.  Cedarvillc  Herald,  is  the  re¬ 
tiring  president. 

New  officers  of  the  Buckeye  Press  As¬ 
sociation  are :  R.  M.  White,  Millersburg 
Hub-Tanner,  president ;  I>eonard  Inslev 
Worthington  Nctvs,  vice-president ;  C.  W. 
Kinney,  Oberlin  AVrc.r-TriTuoic,  executive 
secretary,  and  Harold  K.  Schellenger, 
Jaek.wn  Sun-Journal .  recording  secre¬ 
tary.  Paul  G.  Mohler,  Berea,  is  the  re¬ 
tiring  president. 

The  Buckeye  Press  voted  the  Cadis 
Rehuhliean  as  the  paper  having  rendered 
the  greatest  comm'unity  service  during 
the  yast  year,  with  the  Miatnisburg 
News  and  the  Osborn  Tri-County  Her¬ 
ald  second  and  third.  The  Millersburg 
Hub-F'armer  was  judged  the  best  paper 
in  towns  of  more  than  1.500  population, 
and  the  Arehbold  Buekeye  in  towns  with 
less  than  1 .500  inhabitants. 

The  subject  of  radio  advertising  occu¬ 
pied  one  session  of  the  Buckeve  Press 
meetings.  Karhl  Bull  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  radio  stations  are  not  giving 
the  coverage  they  have  claimed,  and 
criticized  advertising  agencies  which 
solicit  accounts  for  the  radio  as  against 
newspapers. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising.  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  declared 
in  a  talk  before  the  .Associated  Ohio 
Dailies  that  newspapers  should  organize 
and  fight  for  their  share  of  advertising 
appropriations. 

Several  hundred  newspapermen  at¬ 
tended  the  various  meetings.  A  news¬ 
paper  exhibit  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  conventions. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

■pALI.  RD’ER  (Mass.)  IJerald  News. 
*  automobile  and  industrial  exhibition 
edition.  Feb.  7.  10  pages. 

Woreester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post. 
special  financial  news  section,  12  pages. 

Gloversi'Ulc-J ohnstoivn  M orning  Her¬ 
ald,  Fulton  County  Automobile  Show  edi¬ 
tion,  14  pages,  Feb.  3. 

Yankton.  (S.!).")  Pre.ts  and  Dakotan. 
a  special  .American  Legion  .Auxiliary  edi¬ 
tion,  P'eb.  11.  .A  percentage  of  the  local 
display  advertising  proceeds  was  given 
the  auxiliary  and  in  return  auxiliary 
members  had  complete  charge  of  the 
news  and  advertising. 

U’arren  find.)  Tribune,  32-page  Hunt¬ 
ington  County  historical  edition.  Jan.  30 
Monroe  AA’iley  is  publisher. 


NEWS  TELEGRAM  OREGONIAN  JOURNAL 


.  .  .  And 

what  a  gain!  453,202 
lines!  Here  is  the  line-up 
of  Media  Records  figures: 

JOURNAL  Gained 

453,202  Lines 


K> 


OREGONIAN  .  Lost 

656,892  Lines 

TELEGRAM  .  .  Lost 

135,055  Lines 

NEWS . Lost 

118,827  Lines 

E— 231 


Month  by  month  throughout  the 
year — advertisers  swung  to  The  Jour¬ 
nal — piling  up  a  100,403  line  gain  in 
national  display — a  462,637  line  gain 
in  local  display — an  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishment  for  1930 — overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence  of  The  Journal’s  power¬ 
ful  ability  to  sell  the  Portland  market. 


The 

lOURNAL 

AFTERNOON 
SUN  DAY  ^ 

1  PORTLANDOREGON 

READ  IN  THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR  HOMES 


I  — Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

I  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York;  203  N.  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago;  58  ' 

'  San  Francisco;  117  West  Ninth  St.,  Los  Angeles;  1524 
I  delphia;  306  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland;  H.  R.  Ferriss,  3322  White  Bldg.,  beatne. 
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GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


G’E  150-hp.,  double- motor  a-c.  drive 


ZOO-440 


In 

[jpgf| 

Hi 

H 

1 

QENERAL  ELECTRIC  has  successfully 
pioneered  in  the  application  of 
these  large  150-hp.  double-motor  a-c. 
drives  operated  with  the  new  G-E  con¬ 
tactor-type  controller.  This  is  further 
evidence  of  General  Electric’s  ability  to 
meet  modern  pressroom  requirements. 


G-E  full-automatic,  contactor-type, 
double-motor  a-c.  press-drive  con¬ 
troller,  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Inc, 


Two  G-E  full-automatic,  contactor- 
type,  double-motor  a-c.  press-drive 
controllers.  The  State  Journal 
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Look  TO 

LINOTYPE  for 
LEADERSHIP 


INOTYPE  LEADERSHIP  is  the  natural  re- 
suit  of  almost  a  half  century^s  pioneering 
effort  and  ceaseless  experimental  work  in  the  machine 
composition  field. 

It  has  enabled  Linotype  owners  and  operators  to  enjoy  hundreds 
of  time  and  labor  saving  features  that  assure  efficiency  and  econom¬ 
ical  operation.  It  has  introduced  meritorious  contributions  to  the  field 
of  typographic  arts.  It  has  evolved  new  standards  of  comfort  and 
convenience  in  operating  and  maintenance  work. 

Some  of  the  many  recent  Linotype  mechanical  improvements  are 
indicated  at  the  right.  All  are  described  and  illustrated  in  “Linotype 
Leadership/’  a  new  56-page  book  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Linotype  agency. 

This  book  shows,  also,  other  Linotype  superiorities  in  design  that 
have  been  omitted  here  for  lack  of  space.  Read  it.  You  will  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  Linotype  improvements  in  many 
directions.  If  you  haven’t  seen  a  copy,  write. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Cushion  spring  for  distributor  shifter  slide 
reduces  wear  on  distributor  box  rails. 


Automatic  safety  device  to  prevent  shifting 
magazine  if  matrices  are  protruding. 


Escapement  unit  remains  on  machine  when 
magazines  are  removed. 


Curved  assembler  front  which  prevents  dam¬ 
age  to  character  and  facilitates  gravity  drop^ 
of  matrices. 

Hinged  assembler  entrance  cover  may  be 
swung  back  out  of  the  way  in  an  instant.  > 


Simple,  positive  spaceband  delivery — 
exclusive  Linotype  spaceband  and  slide  < 
construction. 


The  adjustable  intermediate  channel  front 
plate  assures  exact  alignment  during  matrix 
transfer. 


Elevator  transfer  slide  long  finger  improves 
action  of  spaceband  transfer. 


Wide  pi  box  for  collecting  thin  spaces. 

Line  delivery  carriage  clamp  insures  quick, 
positive  measure  settings. 

One-piece  matrix  retaining  pawls. 


Hinged  delivery  slide  long  finger  per-' 
mits  convenient  removal  of  matrices 
from  assembling  elevator. 

Improved  assembler  chute  finger  auto-  * 
matically  adjusts  itself  to  any  thick¬ 
ness  of  matrix. 

Water-cooled. - — 

mold  disk.  ' 


Short  line  safety. - 

Auxiliary  line  safety. 

Slow -speed  assembler 
prevents  transpositions. 
Star  wheel  is  quickly 
and  easily  removable. 


Second  elevator 
between  second  ’ 

box  bar-pro, 


;  i 

Y 


Inclined  galley  for  rapid 
and  accurate  assemblage 
of  slugs  of  all  sizes. 


Cushion  spring  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  slugs  after  ejection. 


Universal  knife  block  independently 
adjustable  for  each  body  size,  with 
micrometer  screws  for  quick,  accurate 
adjustment  of  side  knives. 


Convenient  vise  jaw  adjustment, 
adjustable  with  one  hand. 

Assembling  elevator  with  duplex 
rails  that  move  smoothly  on  ball 
bearings. 

Spaceband  key  adjustable  / 
for  position. 


A  touch  on  this  key  shifts  keyboard  action 
trom  the  main  to  the  auxiliary  magazine. 


One-piece  knife  wiper, 
elevator  slide,  assures  sn;. 
operation.  Operates  on  do. 


NOTYPE; 


Two-pitch  narrow  thread  distributor  screw 
returns  matrices  to  magazines  with  ut¬ 
most  speed  and  efficiency. 


Sensitive,  automatic  clutch,  operated  through 
spiral  automatics,  prevents  damage  to  matrices. 


Anchored  channel  entrance  partitions  give 
rigid  support  at  both  ends. 


itlc  font  distinguisher  eliminates 
effort  and  constant  attention. 


The  simple  lateral 
adjustment  of  dis¬ 
tributor  beam  and 
distributor  parts. 


All  Linotype  magazines 
are  changed  from  the 
front. 


Wide  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines  accommodate  any 
size  Linotype  face,  from 
condensed  5  point  to  ex¬ 
tended  36  point,  as  well 
as  moderately  condensed 
faces  up  to  60  point. 


Compact  self-oiling  bearings  pro¬ 
vide  constant  lubrication  for  the 
matrix  delivery  belt  pulleys. 


Endless  matrix  delivery  belt  for  both 
main  and  auxiliary  magazines. 


Convenient  trays  for  storing 
pi  matrices. 


Spiral-bevel  gear  straight-line 
assembler  drive. 


Two-speed  distributor  drive  with 
round  driving  belt. 


Assembler  slide  anti-friction  roller 
bearing. 


Cushion  spring  to  control  rebound  of 
assembler  slide. 


Rapid,  positive  measure  changes  are 
assured  by  this  adjustable  clamp. 


Turning  this  handle  brings  any  main 
magazine  into  operating  position. 


Flexible  pi  tube. 


Rigid  auxiliary  support  from  wide, 
substantial  base. 


Quick  removable  keyboard  rubber  roll. 


Quick  removable  keyboard  cams. 


Complete  bank  of  keyboard  key  bars 
removable  as  a  unit. 


One  single  power-driven  keyboard  operates 
both  the  main  and  the  auxiliary  magazines. 


Keyboard  solidly  supported  at  both  ends. 


Convenient 
keyboard  lock. 


Automatic  sorts  stacker. 


■  adjustable — pot  leg 

■‘"gs  insure  positive,  permanent  ad- 
for  perfect  lock-up. 


wiper,  jr™- 

assures 
ites  on  do*r» 


New  wide  base  brings  perfect 
balance  and  more  rigid  support 
for  entire  machine. 


Convenient  finger 
for  opening  assem¬ 
bling  elevator. 


Swinging  keyboard  affords  ready  accessibility 
to  every  keyboard  part. 


One  movement  sets  ejector 
blade  for  any  length  of  line. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  LetTbRS 


'’rHE  current  magazines  have  more  and 
more  articles  on  business  and  economic 
problems — an  even  greater  out])ouring 
than  in  the  heyday  of  two  years  ago’s 
prosperity.  The  February  Forum  gives 
us  W.  T.  Foster  and  VVaddill  Catchings 
in  a  violent  and  eager  negative  to  the 
<;uestion  “Must  we  lower  our  living  stand¬ 
ard?”  These  co-authors  have  long  been 
preaching  that  thrift  and  saving  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  prosi)erity  and  comfort, 
and  they  very  recently  explained  flush 
times  by  pointing  out  the  absence  of  the 
pseudo-virtue  of  economy.  Now  they  are 
confronting  the  recommendations  of  bank¬ 
ers  and  others  that  luxury  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  standards  of  living  must  be 
lowered  and  exjienditures  cut  to  the  bone 
before  good  times  will  come  again. 

“Not  so,  but  far  otherwise,”  say  in 
effect  Messrs.  Foster  and  Catchings: 
Standards  of  living  have  Ix'en  lowered, 
and  that  is  just  what  is  the  matter  with 
us.  Surplus  is  being  saved  and  cannot 
be  profitably  invested  in  industry  be¬ 
cause  industry  has  too  much  capital  and 
not  enough  income.  The  income  can 
come  only  from  free  buying  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  thrift  that  is  proclaimed  by  the 
savings  banks  is  swamping  the  very  same 
lianks  and  forcing  them  to  cut  interest 
because  they  cannot  re-loan  to  advantage. 
More  luxuries  bought  will  develop  more 
industries,  more  bank  credit,  more  wages, 
more  power  to  buy  new  luxuries.  Higher 
standards  of  living  are  our  only  economic 
liope. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

'T*  HE  title  of  a  gay  little  l)ook  published 
this  week  is  “Boating  Cuide  for 
1931,”  issued  with  the  compliments  of 
Xeze  York  Sun.  It  is  a  complete  and 
practical  handlxKik  on  small  Ixiat  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  and  is  published 
for  the  interest  of  pleasure  craft  owners 
who  sail  about  New  York  harbor  and 
vicinity.  \Ve  have  not  seen  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  survey  of  this 
sport,  now  one  of  the  leading  outdoor 
amusements  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
manv  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt. — 
.M.  E.  P. 

*  *  * 

"r  RANK  G.  MENKE,  able  sports 
writer  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 
syndicates,  has  just  published  through  the 
Eastern  Distributing  Corporation,  New 
York,  an  “.\11-Sixirts  Record  Book,” 
edition  for  1931,  with  a  glittering  array 
of  factual  matter  concerning  all  the 
major  sports.  The  records  are  said  to 
be  complete  to  Dec.  31,  1930.  No  sport¬ 
ing  activity,  within  our  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  appears  to  have  lieen  neglected  in 
this  book  and  Mr.  Menke’s  arrangement 
makes  for  convenient  reference. — M.E.P. 

*  *  m 

Hr.  KNICKERBOCKER’S  articles 
•on  “The  Red  Trade  Menace,”  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Nnv  York 
F.z’cning  Post,  have  been  published  in 
l)ook  form  under  the  same  title  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  pre¬ 
sents  the  latest  facts  of  the  Soviet  up¬ 
heaval  that  has  been  taking  place  since 
the  Five  Year  Plan  was  started  two 
years  ago.  He  calls  the  Russian  system 
not  communistic  but  as  typifying  the  pur¬ 
est  state  capitalism,  whereby  by  starv¬ 
ing  the  workers  and  creating  enormous 
supplies  Russia  will  be  able  to  “dump” 
her  products  under  cost  prices  and  wreak 
havoc  with  the  world’s  economic  struc¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Knickerbocker’s  revelations 
were  made  after  a  two  months’  tour  of 
the  country.  He  is  chief  of  the  Berlin 
bureau  of  the  Evening  Post. — J.  W.  P. 

*  4t  • 

Eighteen  editorials  from  the  Nnv 
York  Sun.  starting  with  “Is  There 
a  Santa  Claus?”  (printed  in  1897)  and 
ending  with  “Happy  New  Year”  (1930), 
have  been  attractively  reprinted  in  a 
16-page  pamphlet  by  the  Sun.  All,  with 
the  exception  of  the  famous  Santa  Claus 
article,  were  written  by  the  present  staff 
of  the  newspaper,  it  is  stated. 


Alfred  P.  reck,  news  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  News,  tells 
exactly  what  he  thinks  of  the  press 
sheets  issued  by  public  utility  concerns 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Fortnightly.  Speaking  directly  to  an 
audience  which  perpetrates  the  asinini- 
ties  that  the  author  and  many  other 
newspapermen  from  weary  handling 
know  so  well.  Mr.  Reck  makes  a  bold 
arraignment  of  press  agent  methods  of 
public  utility  concerns.  But  he  softens 
the  blow  with  instructions  on  how  these 
same  p.  a.’s  may  make  their  blurbs  wel¬ 
come  in  a  newspaper  office. — J.  W.  P. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CORRECTION 

When  Stoddard  King  became  a  re¬ 
formed  song  writer,  as  he  expresses  it, 
and  decided  to  take  up  newspaper  work, 
he  went  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  not  Seat¬ 
tle,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  this  de¬ 
partment  three  weeks  ago.  Mr.  King, 
who  is  the  author  of  “There’s  a  Long, 
Long  Trail,”  famous  war  song,  conducts 
a  column  “Facetious  Fragments”  in  the 
.^kokanc  Spokesman-Reviezv.  A  num- 
l)er  of  his  sprightly  verses  which  have 
appeared  in  that  column  has  been  col¬ 
lected  in  a  book,  “The  Raspberry  Tree,” 
published  by  Do'ubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 
Apologies  to  Spokesman-Review  for  our 
error ! — Editor. 

RECEIVERS’  SALE  FEB.  16 

All  the  plant  equipment  and  good-will 
of  the  Nezvark  (N.J.)  Free  Press  and 
of  the  Washington  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  New  Jersey  Freie 
Xeitung.  will  be  offered  at  a  receivers’ 
sale  Feb.  16  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  premises. 
Blair-Reiley  is  receiver  for  tbe  Freie 
Zeitung  and  William  J.  Egan  for  the 
Free  Press. 


Why  Guess  About 
The  League  of  Nations? 

Consult 
TEN  YEARS  of 
WORLD  CO-OPERATION 

Foreword  by 

Sir  Eric  Drummond 

The  League  has  written  and 
published  the  first  extensive 
autobiography  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  for  international  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  the  first  com¬ 
plete  official  description  of 
the  League’s  work. 

"A  book  of  inestimable 
z'ahtc  to  the  student  of  gov¬ 
ernments  and  of  peoples.” 

— Washington  Star 
Indispensable  for  Desk  Ref¬ 
erence  by  Editorial  Writers 
and  Foreign  and  Political 
News  Editors. 

A  clearly  written,  straight¬ 
forward  narrative  unencum¬ 
bered  by  political  oratory  or 
argumentation.  Beautifully 
printed,  with  wide  margins, 
indexed  and  bound  in  blue 
buckram. 

467  Pages  $3.50 

From  your  bookseller  or 

World  Peace  Foundation 

40  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


INDIANA^ 

A  Good  National  Buy 


Using  Wall  Street’s  vernacular,  we  consider  Indiana 
one  of  the  best  buys  today  in  national  consuming 
power.  The  more  we  analyze  Indiana’s  position  as 
a  producer  and  consumer — the  more  we  study  its 
industrial  and  agricultural  set  up — we  cannot  help 
but  feel  optomistic  about  this  market  as  an  outlet 
for  the  national  advertiser. 

The  Hoosicr  state  is  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s 
agricultural  and  industrial  activity,  and  when 
our  whole  country  awakens  from  its  lethargic 
mood  and  returns  to  work,  forgetting  all  about 
this  front  page  copy  we  have  seen  in  the  news¬ 
papers  about  “idleness”,  etc.,  the  more  we 
realize  that  Indiana  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  revitalized  America,  and  will  continue 
with  its  normal  functions  of  supplying  the 
nation  with  its  numerous  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities. 

The  same  consuming  power  the  Hoosier  has 
been  noted  for  in  former  years,  is  still  existent 
in  Indiana.  The  same  Hoosicr  who  in  past 
years  has  been  partial  to  the  advertised  product, 
still  lives  there — in  fact,  the  1930  census  fig¬ 
ures  shows  he  has  multiplied  to  some  extent, 
increasing  his  wants  and  needs.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  we  feel  that  Indiana  is  a  good  buy  for  the 
national  advertiser. 

Plan  to  meet  the  Hoosier’s  new  and  increased 
demands.  Invest  in  advertising  to  him.  You  will 
develop  an  acceptance  for  your  product  that  will 
always  assure  you  of  a  profitable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  regardless  of  what  the  conditions  in  the 
Hoosier  market  are: 


Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Plan  your 
campaign  in  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


*Coluinbus  Republiruii . 

....(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,024 

Rite  for 

5.000 

Uaei 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.... 

45,252 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Cazcitt. . . . 

. (S) 

33,186 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

....(E) 

49,498 

.12  i 

•Indianapolis  News . 

....(E) 

138,080 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier... 

(E&M) 

24,118 

.07  1 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

....(E) 

4,019 

.025  ! 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

....(E) 

28,175 

.08 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

....(S) 

26,903 

.08 

*South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30.048.  .•(£) 

31,810 

.08 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . 

....(D) 

183,725 

.33 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . 

....(S) 

191,725 

.35 

•••Vincennes  Sun  &  Commercial. 

.(E&M) 

13,231 

.06 

•••Vincennes  Sun — Commercial . . . 

. (S) 

6,175 

.06 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 

•••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  3  months,  ending  Sept.  30,  1930. 

■  fr 
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NOW  ACCEPTED  Ab 
"STANDARD  EQUIPMENT" 


INTERTYPE 

VOGUE 


This  popular  Intertype  face 
is  now  "Standard  Equip¬ 
ment"  in  many  progressive 
printing  and  publishing 
plants.  This  is  because — to 
quote  Chesterfield — "It 
Satisfies"  on  any  and  all 
kinds  of  modern  printed 
matter.  Your  printing  plant 
needs  Intertype  Vogue  to 
satisfy  today's  buyer  of 
printing  and  advertising 
material. 


All  Intertype  faces  are  on 
Intertype  Modern  Wide 
Tooth  Matrices  That  Run 
Smoothly  and  Last  Long  on 
Other  Line  Composing 
Machines  as  on  Intertypes. 


Intertype  Vogue  is  only 
one  of  the  many  Intertype 
faces  that  will  "take  care" 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of 
printing  customers: 

•  Garamond  •  Medieval  • 

•  Kenntonian  •  Cloister  • 

•  Century  •  Cheltonian  • 

•  Bodoni  •  Ideal  •  Antique  • 
and  many  others.  Address 
the  nearest  Intertype  office 
for  a  complete  showing  of 
any  Intertype  face. 


INTERTYPE 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furnnan  St.;  Chicago, 

130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans.  816 
Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont 
St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.; 

Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London; 

Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World. 


Set  in 


Intertype  Vogue  Series 
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Advertising  Agencies 


COLD  EPIDEMICS  SPUR 
MANY  ADVERTISERS 


Large  Volume  of  Copy  Placed  by 
Firms  Offering  Remedies — Vick’s 
Wired  Newspapers  on  Local 
Situation 


With  the  present  wave  of  grippe  and 
influenza  sweeping  many  cities  and 
towns,  manufacturers  of  medicines  and 
other  cold  preventives  are  now  running 
seasonal  advertising  stressing  the  need 
for  precaution  and  use  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  products.  Some  of  these  advertis¬ 
ers  are  running  different  advertisements 
every  few  days  while  others  are  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  copy. 

One  firm,  the  Vick  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  wired  to  newspapers  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  epidemic  of 
grippe  or  influenza  in  their  respective 
localities.  Some  papers  which  answered 
in  the  negative,  reluctant  to  exploit  any 
such  situation,  did  not  receive  their 
advertisements  for  .some  few  days  after 
other  papers. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  used  considerable 
space  warning  against  sore  throats  and 
urging  yeast  cakes  to  ward  off  intes¬ 
tinal  trouble  which  might  result  in 
colds.  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  printed  “Some  Common  Sense  About 
Flu,”  while  Seald-Sweet  Grapefruit  urg¬ 
ed  “Beat  That  Cold  With  Grapefruit”. 
Bayer  Aspirin  used  the  same  type  of 
advertisement  it  did  last  year  on  “How 
to  Escape  Flu”  with  the  words  “Bayer 
Aspirin”  appearing  only  twice  in  the 
next  to  the  last  health  suggestion. 

The  Kleenex  Company  advised  “De¬ 
stroy  Cold  Germs”  with  Kleenex  tis¬ 
sues,  in  large  advertisements.  “Take 
Flaxolyn  to  Fight  Off  Colds  and  Gripw” 
was  the  message  of  Flaxolyn.  fortified 
by  a  statement  from  a  nationally  known 
radio  health  speaker.  “Here’s  the  Way 
to  Treat  Those  Miserable  Colds  So 
Prevalent  Here  Now”  read  the  heading 
on  the  advertisement  for  Vick’s  Vapor- 
Rub. 

Mentholatum  asked  “How  Many 
Colds  Make  an  Epidemic?”  while  Father 
John’s  Medicine  urged  “When  Epi¬ 
demics  Threaten  Build  Strength  to  Re¬ 
sist  Disease”.  Hill’s  Cascara  Quinine 
Compound  offered  “Here’s  Quick  Way 
to  Break  Up  a  Cold”  while  Grove’s 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  advertised 
“One  Complete  Treatment  for  Colds 
and  Headaches.” 

Smith  Brothers  used  testimonial  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  its  Triple  Action 
Cough  Syrup  and  Vapex  urged  readers 
to  “Breathe  Your  Cold  Away”  as  “A 
Matter  of  ‘Cold’  Reasoning”. 

Seasonable  advertisements  are  also 
being  placed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  following:  Creomulsion.  Muste- 
role,  Pertussin,  Pape’s  Cold  Compound, 
Pinex,  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  Lister- 
ine,  Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia,  Foley’s 
Honey  and  Tar  Compound  Cough 
Syrup,  and  McKesson’s  Darol  and  Mc¬ 
Kesson’s  Albatum. 


Pari*  Firm  Name*  Frank  &  Co. 

I>cs  Perfums  Marly,  Inc.,  of  Paris  and 
New’  York,  has  appointed  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  to  handle  its  advertising.  The 
company  sponsors  a  complete  line  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  cosmetics  created  in  France. 
Newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations  will  be  used. 


Sloane  Account  To  B.,  B.,  D.  &  O. 

The  retail  advertising  account  of  W. 
&  J.  Sloane  in  New  York  has  been 
placed  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc. 


Lockwood  Take*  New  Po*t 

David  Lockwood,  former  art  director 
of  Crowell,  Crane  Williams  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  as  associate  art  director. 


Parluide  to  Churchill 

The  Parkside,  18  Gramercy  Park 
South,  New  York,  an  exclusive  residence 
hotel,  has  engaged  Churchill-Hall.  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  its  advertising. 


Alice  Murray  Sharpies 

STUDENT  at  “Edgehill,”Nova  Scotia; 

graduated  McGill  University  (where 
she  once  was  assistant  lecturer  in 
French  and  English)  with  first-class 
honors  in  hmglish  and  French;  awarded 
French  government  scholarship  for  a 
year’s  post-graduate  work  in  Paris ; 
prepared  M.  A.  thesis  in  French  at 
“L’Universite  de  la  Sorbonne” — subject: 


“Le  Theatre  en  Libertc  de  Victor 
Hugo.” 

These  are  among  the  peaks  in  the 
career  of  Alice  Murray  Sharpies,  M.  A., 
who  for  four  years  has  been  chief  copy¬ 
writer  for  Desbarats  Advertising 
Agency  of  Montreal,  Canada.  For  a 
year  she  was  Paris  correspondent  for 
the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  doing  fashion 
letters  and  signed  dramatic  criticisms. 

For  I>esbarats  she  creates  copy  for 
Clark’s  Embroidery  Threads  and  Coats 
Spool  Cotton ;  Baby’s  Own  Soap ;  D.  & 
A.  Corsets;  Perrin  Gloves;  the  Quebec 
Government;  La  Caisse  d’Economie; 
Connor  Washing  Machines;  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Ice  Dealers;  and  Co-Operative 
Optometrists.  Her  favorite  recrea¬ 
tions  are  dancing,  golf,  figure  skating, 
amateur  theatricals,  and  European  vaca¬ 
tions. 

“A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  is 
essential  in  my  work,”  says  Miss 
Sharpies,  “as  Desbarats  specializes  in 
bi-lingual  service.  To  reach  the  French- 
Canadian  market  effectively,  most  Eng¬ 
lish  copy  requires  to  be  not  merely 
translated,  but  rewritten  from  the 
French-Canadian  angle.  It  must  have 
due  regard  for  the  mode  of  life  and 
thought,  traditions,  and  religious  be-, 
liefs  peculiar  to  Quebec  Province.  Lit¬ 
eral  translations  not  only  fail  in  direct 
appeal,  but  are  often  quite  unintelligible. 

“Amusing  efforts  of  amateur  trans¬ 
lators  occasionally  find  their  way  to  the 
office. 

“Examples  are:  Hachis  Canadicn 
sur  Toast,  which  is,  of  course,  ‘Can¬ 
adian  Style  Hash  on  Toast,’  was  ren¬ 
dered,  ‘Canadian  Hashed  on  Toast,’  and 
‘Souf’C  a  lar  jausse  tortuc’ — Mock  Turtle 
Soup — appeared  as  ‘Muck  Turtle 
Soup’.” 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN. 


^^IXNERS  of  Harvard  Advertising 
^  Awards  for  1930  are  to  be  announced 
at  a  dinner  Friday  night,  Feb.  27,  at 
Harvard  I’niversity.  Winners  of  the 
prizes,  members  of  the  jury  which  chose 
them,  other  advertising  men  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  will 
be  present. 

Tile  awards  were  established  by  the 
late  Edward  W.  Bok  in  1923,  and  have 
l)een  given  annually  ever  since.  Ten 
$1,000  awards  will  be  made,  in  addition 
to  a  gold  medal  for  distinguished  per¬ 
sonal  service  to  advertising. 

*  «  * 

r\lRE  predictions  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  department  store  sales  in 
the  months  just  after  Christmas  are  not 
lH)rne  out  by  preliminary  figures  for 
January,  just  released  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

January  sales  naturally  were  far  be¬ 
low  those  of  December,  but  the  decline 
was  less  than  the  estimated  seasonal  loss, 
so  that  the  Board’s  department  store  in¬ 
dex  moved  up  6  per  cent.  This  put  the 
index  figure  at  100,  just  equal  to  the 
1923-25  average  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  Hoard’s  computations.  This  was  still 
7  per  cent  below  the  index  figure  for 
January,  1930,  but  was  the  best  per¬ 
centage  reported  since  October. 

The  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict  rei)orted  sales  equal  to  those  of 
January,  19.30,  and  the  other  Reserve 
Districts  reported  losses  as  follows: 
Minneapolis,  2  per  cent;  Richmond,  3 
per  cent;  Qiicago,  5  per  cent;  New 
York,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  6  per 
cent  each ;  Atlantic  and  Dallas,  8  per 
cent  each;  Boston  and  San  Francisco, 
9  per  cent  each;  Philadelphia,  11  per 
cent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

P  THYL  GASOLINE  CORPORA- 
TION,  owned  jointly  by  General 
Motors  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  announced  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  its  advertising  budget  for  the 
current  year.  But  even  that  is  con¬ 
servative  in  view  of  its  statement  that 
it  “foresees  an  even  greater  gain  in  1931 
than  in  1930,  when  sales  increased  48 
per  cent.” 

*  *  * 

C  OME  $12,000,000  w’as  spent  last  year 
on  advertising  for  the  97  varie¬ 
ties  of  ethyl  gasoline,  it  is  stated,  and 


the  announcement  adds  that  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  than  is  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  any  other  single  product  in 
the  world.  Well,  it  has  always  been 
good  practice  among  gasoline  sellers  to 
rule  cigarettes  off  the  premises  right  at 
the  start. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C  OME  head  writers  jumped  to  the 
^  conclusion  that  the  announced  bud¬ 
get  increase  meant  the  addition  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  $12,000,00  total.  How¬ 
ever,  the  30  per  cent  increase  applies 
only  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation  itself,  which  were 
apparently  about  $1,800,000.  An  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  $10,192,000  was 
reported  for  the  97  licensed  refiners  who 
nuirket  ethyl  gasoline  under  their  own 
brands. 

*  *  * 

A  T  that,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that 
the  refiners’  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  mav  rise  up  as  rapidly  as  the 
Ethyl  Corporation’s.  Reports  gathered 
by  the  corporation  from  half  of  its 
licensees  indicated  they  spent  an  average 
of  half  a  cent  a  gallon  for  advertising. 
U  this  average  should  be  maintained  on 
the  expected  increased  sales,  the  refiners’ 

advertising  budgets  for  1931  should 

show  sizable  increases. 

*  *  * 

^F  the  refiners’  expenditures,  nearly 
half,  or  about  48  per  cent,  goes  to 
newspapers,  according  to  the  Ethyl  Cor- 
jKiration’s  survey.  Billboards  rank  next, 
with  27.5  per  cent,  and  station  signs 
follow,  with  9.8  per  cent.  Other  media 
used  are:  Radio,  5.2  per  cent;  direct 
mail,  2.3  per  cent;  trade  papers,  2  per 
cent;  farm  papers,  0.88  per  cent;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  4.3  per  cent.  'The  Ethyl  Cor¬ 
poration  itself  puts  its  reliance  on  maga¬ 
zines,  using  both  general  and  specialized 
publications  of  many  kinds. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  “Kayser  Three,”  gloves,  hosiery, 
and  underwear,  are  again  featur^ 
in  a  newspaper  campaign  released  by  the 
Kayser  Silk  Company,  to  begin  Feb. 
24  in  southern  cities  and  Mardi  24  in 
northern  cities.  Six  two-column  adver¬ 
tisements  are  based  on  the  X-ray  illus¬ 
trations  used  before  by  Kayser.  Fifty 
southern  and  western  cities  are  on  the 
schedule,  and  71  northern  cities. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’  visit  to  U, 
America  is  being  made  the  basiTS 
special  newspaper  advertising  in  Oju 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay  by 
Kolynos  Company,  New  Haven,  ^ 
Copy,  released  through  Jordan  Ady^ 
ing  Abroad,  Inc.,  is  timed  to  appear  as 
the  Prince  arrives  in  each  important  citv 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

YH ILL  T RA D E  —  rabbits,  hogs 
'T  chickens,  pigs,  cows,  calf 
horse,  pony,  automobile,  and  wash¬ 
ing  machine  for  carpenter  work 
C.  P.  Disher.  Phone  1463  or 
4687-J. 

One  hundred  confirmed  swappers 
answered  this  advertisement  when  it 
appeared  in  the  Journal  and  Twin  Qt 
Sentinel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  ^ 

*  *  * 

P  ECENT  advertisements  for  the  cm 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  appearing 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  are  thought  to 
mark  the  first  time  a  resort  city  has 
bought  advertising  space  in  a  publica. 
tion  aimed  at  newspapermen.  I.  \\\ 
Falconnier,  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  chairman  of  the 
city’s  advertising  committee,  points  out 
that  the  purpose  was  double-barrded. 
including  not  merely  tlie  attraction  of 
additional  vacation  guests  but  also  Rees¬ 
tablishment  of  personal  contact  with 
newspaper  chiefs. 

The  semi-humorous  tyi)e  of  copy  was 
executed  by  the  Lesan-Florida  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

*  *  * 


F.  D.AGON,  advertising  director 
”  ‘of  the  Springfield  Illinois  Sltti 
Journal,  went  to  Chicago  recently,  and 
walked  right  into  a  gun  battle.  With 
him  was  Charles  A.  Johnson,  Chicago 
manager  of  the  M.  C.  Mogensen  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  representatives  of  tk 
State  Journal.  As  the  Journal  tells  the 
story,  they  were  passing  a  clothing  store 
on  Michigan  avenue  when  four  negroe 
held  it  up.  Dagon  and  Johnson  followed 
one  of  the  robbers  to  a  near-by  alley, 
where  Dagon  stood  at  the  entrance  while 
Johnson  continued  the  chase. 

Police,  arriving  in  haste,  began  to 
shoot,  and  the  advertising  men  found 
themselves  in  the  line  of  fire.  ’Thc!' 
escaped  injury,  but  four  persons  were 
slightly  hurt  by  bullets.  Two  of  the 
robbers  were  caught,  and  $150  of  the 
loot  recovered. 

*  *  * 


46CTUDEBAKER  CHAMPIONS!” 

no  longer  comes  booming  over  the 
radio  to  introduce  the  usual  musiii 
program.  A  passing  reference  to  “this 
concluding  concert”  on  Jan.  25  announ^ 
the  elimination  of  broadcast  advertisii^ 
from  the  Studebaker  campaign.  This 
leaves  newspapers  as  the  mainstay  of  the 
company’s  advertising.  _  A  recently 
launched  mail  campaign  involving  ^ 
distribution  of  500, (X)0  booklets  explain¬ 
ing  “free  wheeling”  is  the  largest  evff 
undertaken,  but,  according  to  M.  F. 
Williamson  of  the  Roche  Adyertisme 
Company,  Chicago,  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  previous  efforts. 

The  Studebaker  corporation  is  listed  « 
having  spent  $204,946  for  time  on  the  air 
in  1930,  and  $187,883  in  1929.  These  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  staging 
the  programs,  consisting  largely  of  or¬ 
chestra  music.  Its  newspaper  apP''0P^ 
tions  have  been  far  in  excess  of  to 
sums,  reaching  about  $4,500,000  in  19S 


^HAIN  stores  have  given  recognitiot 
^  to  the  oft-repeated  charge 
prices  in  some  instances  are  ... 
packages  smaller  than  standard.  K 
Lyons,  executive  vice-president  of  w 
National  Chain  Stores  Association,  sw 
an  official  protest  to  the  Evapora 
Milk  Association  against  a  P*’°P° 
substitute  14r/2-ounce  cans  of  eyapora 
milk  for  the  present  16-ounce  siae-^ 
The  protest  was  ineffective,  now^- 
the  milk  association  replying 
the  new  size  grocers  can  make  a  pr  ¬ 
at  10  cents  a  can  when  raw  milk  is 
pensive,  and  at  three  cans  for  a  qM 
when  raw  milk  is  cheap.  “If, - 

ounce  can,  it  was  stated,  f^e  gr^ 
some  seasons  took  a  loss  at  19 
can,  yet  found  it  difficult  to  sell 
higher  price. 
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ROCHESTER 

TIMES-UNION 

100%  EQUIPPED 

WITH 

Goodrich 

Rollers 


The  line  of  Gosa  Octuple 
Unit  Type  Presses  that 
speed  the  news  through 
the  pressroom  of  the 
Rochester  Times- Union. 


STEP  into  the  pressroom 
of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  you  will  see 
three  Goss  Octuple  Unit 
Type  Presses  with  every 
roller  a  Goodrich  Roller. 

Like  growing  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers  everywhere,  the  Times- 
Union  uses  only  Goodrich  Rollers  both  for 
the  finer  quality  of  their  work  and  the  econ¬ 
omies  in  operation  they  afford. 

Goodrich  Rollers  give  a  paper  that  sharp, 


clean-cut  appearance  that  is  the  joy  of  every 
newspaper  man.  Half-tones  are  clean,  type 
sharp.  In  addition,  wash-ups  are  eliminated. 
Resetting  is  cut  to  a  minimum.  Saving  of 
time  and  effort  is  made  all  along  the  line. 
Besides,  Goodrich  Rollers  are  immune  to 
climatic  changes.  The  experience  of  news¬ 
paper  plants  everywhere  proves  that  they 
actually  pay  for  themselves  by  the  extra 
wear  they  give. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  Goodrich 
Rollers — how  they  can  give  you  superior 
work,  and  effect  trouble-saving  efficiency 
and  new  economies  in  your  plant. 


Niles  &  Nelsoiv,  Inc. 

Exclusive  Distributors 


75  West  St.,  New  York 


400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Goodrich  Rollers 
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GREATER  CENSORSHIP 
OF  RADIO  URGED 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Recommends 

More  Rigid  Superrision  of  Char- 
acter  of  Broadcast 
Adrertising 

By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editok  &  Publishes 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  11. — The 
ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  last  week  in  the 
case  of  station  KFKB,  of  Milford,  Kan., 
clearly  demonstrates,  in  the  opinion  of 
Federal  Radio  Commissioner  Harold  _  A. 
Lafount,  that  jmore  rigid  supervision 
over  the  character  and  amount  of  radio 
advertising  should  be  and  can  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  that  regulatory  body. 

The  court  upheld  the  refusal  of  the 
commission  to  renew  the  license  of 
KFKB,  operated  by  Dr.  John  R.  Brink- 
ley,  on  the  ground  that  the  character  of 
its  programs  were  "inimical  to  the  pub- 
lice  health  and  safety,”  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  were  not  in  the  public  interest. 

"This  recent  opinion  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Robb  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,”  said 
Mr.  Lafount,  “clearly  indicates  t^ 
necessity  of  broadcasting  stations  limit¬ 
ing  the  amount  and  kind  of  advertising. 

“Section  29  of  the  Radio  Act  of  1927 
expressly  prohibits  the  commission  from 
exercising  any  power  of  censorship  over 
radio  broadcasting  stations,  consequently 
no  restrictions  have  been  made  on  radio 
broadcasting  advertising  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Broadcasting  stations  are  licensed 
to  serve  the  public  and  not  for  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  private  or  selfish  interest  pi 
individuals.  The  standard  of  ‘public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  necessity,’  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Radio  Act  means  nothing 
if  it  does  not  mean  this. 

“Since  advertising  furnishes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  support  for  the  service  a  station 
renders  and  makes  it  jwssible,  such  ad¬ 
vertising  must  necessarily  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  However,  the  amount 
and  character  of  advertising  must  be  rig¬ 
idly  confined  within  limits  consistent 
with  the  public  service  expected  of  the 
station.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner, 
the  court  has  written  new  radio  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  long  been  necessary.  The 
commission,  itself,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  more  or  less  uncertain  of  its  powers 
in  this  direction,  and  the  decision  of 
Justice  Robb  was  the  first  court  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Section  29  of  the  Act.  It  is 
expected  consequently  that  its  effect  will 
make  itself  felt  in  future  decisions  of 
the  commission  where  the  same  or  sim¬ 
ilar  questions  are  involved. 

Three  Financial  Account*  Placed 

Three  financial  advertising  accounts, 
all  of  which  will  use  newspaper  space, 
have  been  placed  with  the  Dunham 
Younggreen-Lesan  agency,  to  be  handled 
through  its  Milwaukee  office:  Scott 
Burrows  &  Christie,  Milwaukee,  invest¬ 
ments;  American  Founders  Securities 
Company.  Milwaukee;  and  American 
Trades  &  Savings  Bank,  Racine,  Wis. 
In  addition  to  newspaper  space,  the 
first  will  use  special  magazines,  while  the 
two  others  will  use  direct  mail. 

Metropolitan  Adds  To  Staff 

MacGregor  Davidson,  one  time  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Republic  Rub¬ 
ber  Corporation,  sales  representative  of 
the  Thos.  Cusack  Company,  and  later 
account  executive  with  Moss-Chase, 
Paul  Teas,  Wm.  B.  Remington,  Lawr¬ 
ence  Fertig  and  Addison  Vars  of  New 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Advertising  Company,  New 
York,  as  an  account  executive. 

Silver  Anniversary  For  Agency 

Officers  and  staff  of  the  Foreign  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Service  Bureau,  New 
York,  celebrated  the  Bureau’s  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary'  Feb.  7.  being  guests 
at  a  silver  anniversary  banquet  at  the 
home  of  Maurice  Percies,  president  of 
the  agency,  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
Bureau  now  has  branches  in  London, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as 
well  as  associates  in  other  foreign  cities. 


OREGON  AGENCIES  MERGE 

Becktold  St  Powell  Sc  Associates  Is 
Title  of  New  Portland  Firm 

The  Edmund  C.  Bechtold  and  Associ¬ 
ates  Advertising  Agency  and  the 
Douglass  Powell  Advertising  Agency, 
l»oth  of  Portland,  Ore.,  have  merged 
under  the  corporate  title  of  Bechtold  & 
Powell  &  Associates.  The  new  organi¬ 
zation  will  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
Bechtold  offices  in  the  Studio  building. 
Besides  the  two  executives,  the  agency 
personnel  now  includes  Robert  F.  Krue¬ 
ger  and  Qyde  Winslow  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  ;  Edison  R.  Harris,  recently 
of  the  Izzard  Agency  in  Seattle,  as  copy 
writer ;  Nina  T.  Wells  and  A.  T.  Wes¬ 
ton,  account  executives ;  Ruth  Koppang 
in  the  research  department;  and  Henri¬ 
etta  M.  Gerrow  as  space  buyer. 

Advertising  Chicago  Building 

The  management  of  the  49  store  build¬ 
ing  at  One  La  Salle  street  has  placed  its 
advertising  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank  &  Co.  This  building  has  been 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  advertisers 
among  the  new  skyscrapers  of  Chicago. 
The  annual  budget  provides  for  advertis¬ 
ing  not  only  during  the  renting  of  the 
building,  but  for  a  continuance  of  the 
advertising  after  the  building  is  entirely 
rented,  to  maintain  the  prestige  and  good¬ 
will  already  created. 

Huber  Hoge  Joins  Hanff-Metzger 

Huber  Hoge,  for  eleven  years  the 
head  of  Hulier  Hoge,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  joined  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  as  a  vice- 
president.  \\ffien  he  left  the  Hoge 
agency  in  December  it  was  reorganized 
and  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the 
same  name.  M.  Robert  Herman  joined 
the  Hoge  agency  at  that  time  as  vice- 
president,  and  E.  W.  McAvoy  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president.  The  president  is 
Lyman  Irish  of  the  old  Hoge  agency. 

Hammel  Promoting  New  Cosmetic 

The  Sheba  Company,  Hollywood,  Cal., 
headed  by  W.  A.  Sunday,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
noted  evangelist,  has  appointed  Hammel 
Advertising  Corporation.  Los  AngeleS^ 
to  direct  its  account.  A  new  cosmetic 
known  as  “Cream  of  Sheba”  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers,  on  the  radio,  by 
direct  mail,  and  in  national  magazines. 
At  present,  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  is 
being  used  to  introduce  the  product  to 
Los  Angeles. 

G.  H.  Simpson  to  N.  Y.  Agency 

Maj.  G.  H.  Simpson,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  office  of  Cleveland  A. 
Chandler,  has  joined  Reimers  &  White- 
hill,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an  account 
executive.  He  was  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Critchfield  &  Co.  and  was  for  a  time 
advertising  manager  of  Ferro  Machine 
Foundry  Company  of  Chicago. 

Tool  Account  To  Wilson 

The  O.  K.  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Shel¬ 
ton.  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  the  “O. 
K.”  system  of  holders  and  tools,  has 
appointed  Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Magazines,  trade  papers,  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 

Bank  To  Advertise 

The  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersev, 
Jersey  City,  has  appointed  the  Joseph  E. 
Hanson  Company.  Newark,  N.  J.,  to 
handle  its  advertising.  The  campaign 
will  consist  principally  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  will  start  immediately. 

Nixon  Joins  H.  E.  Lesan 

John  M.  Nixon,  formerly  engaged  in 
market  analysis  and  sales  promotion  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  recently  with  E. 
T.  Howard  Co..  Inc.,  has  joined  the  H.  E. 
Lesan  Advertising  Agency  of  New  York 
as  an  account  executive 

Postal  Meter  To  Hanff-Metxger 

The  U.  S.  Postal  Meter  Corporation 
of  New  York  City  has  appointed  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to  act 
as  its  advertising  agency.  General 
media  will  be  used. 


HOWLAND  NAMED  SECRETARY 

Randolph  H.  Howland  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  Howland,  Oliphant 
&  McIntyre,  New  York,  and  is  now  ac¬ 
tive  in  that  organization.  The  H.  S. 
Howland  Advertising  Agency  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Henry  S.  Howland  in  1898. 
In  January,  1930,  it  was  merged  with  the 
C.  J.  Oliphant  Advertising  Agency,  un¬ 
der  the  present  firm  name.  The  other 
officers  are  Henry  S.  Howland,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  O.  E.  McIntyre ;  presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  E.  Wade,  vice-president  and 
C.  J.  Oliphant,  treasurer. 

To  Issue  Agency  Directory 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Six- 
Point  league,  organization  of  newspaper 
advertising  representatives  in  New  York, 
has  decided  to  issue  a  1931  directory  of 
advertising  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Hil  F.  Best,  122  East  42d 
street.  New  York,  president  of  the 
league,  announces  that  the  directory  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  by  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  that  a  limited  number  will 
be  sold  to  non-members. 

To  Use  150  Newspapers 

Hotels  Statler  Company  will  use  more 
than  150  newspapers  in  its  1931  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  was  announced  at  a  conference  of 
company  officials  in  Buffalo  last  week  end. 
A  total  advertising  appropriation  of 
$600,000  is  planned  by  the  company  this 


Gardner  Joins  Denver  Firm 

E.  R.  Gardner,  formerly  an  official 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
of  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  has  join^ 
the  Ball  &  Davidson  agency,  Denver. 
He  will  continue  as  a  Erector  of  the 
Gardner  company. 

New  Account  To  Redfield-Coupe 

The  Phillips- Jones  Corp.,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  Van  Heusen  collars, 
Collarite  shirts,  Flexibelt  pajamas,  has 
placed  its  account  with  Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Stewart-Jordan  Appointed 

George  R.  Conover,  managing  director 
of  the  Electrical  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  has  announced  that  its  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stewart-Jordan  Company  of  that  city. 

Seed  Addresses  Club 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  of  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  addressed  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Hartford  at  its 
regular  meeting  Feb.  3. 

Agency  Man  Write*  Book 

Craig  Davidson,  of  the  Ball  &  David¬ 
son  advertising  agency,  Denver,  is  author 
of  a  new  book  recentlv  published  by 
Harper  Brothers,  entitled  “Voluntary 
Chain  Stores  and  How  to  Run  Them.” 

D.  J.  Gorman  Has  Daughter 

Daniel  J.  Gorman,  of  the  Gotham  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  and  Mrs.  Gorman  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
born  recentlv. 


The  Coeur  d’Alene 
PRESS- 

The  only  daily  paper 
in  Kootenai  County,  Wlii;  iV^ 
and  the  dominant  fH\  \\w 
newspaper  of  iStr.cp. 

THE  RICH 
IDAHO  PANHANDLE 

Press  leadership  and  Press  exclu¬ 
sive  coverage  is  the  only  medium 
that  can  successfully  put  over  your 
campaign  in  this  rich  buying  field. 

A  SCRIPPS  CANFIELD 

NEWSFAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

National  Repreaentativet 


BLAKER  PROMOTES  F|VE 

Promotion  of  five  employes  d. 
Blakei  Advertising  Agency,  Inc,  \’ 
York,  was  announced  this  week  'bv? 
C.  Battersby,  general  manaeer 
ard  E.  Hackenger,  Edward  F  M 
Sweeney,  Jr.,  Alfred  E.  Fountain  b 
and  Atherton  Pettingell  were  made  vw’ 
presidents.  Roland  Davis  was 
an  assistant  vice-president. 

Kroger  Account  To  R.  H.  Jo**, 

The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Com 
pany,  of  Cincinnati,  has  appointed  th* 
Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  New  York,  Cincin. 
nati  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  advertising 
counsel.  The  Kroger  organization  h« 
5,200  stores  operating  under  the  Krote 
name  and  an  affiliated  group  of  2770 
Piggly-Wiggly  stores. 

Gillette  Names  Foreign  Burstg 

The  Foreign  Advertising  4  Servke 
Bureau,  of  New  York,  London.  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  export  advertising  counsel  of  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  makers  of  Gillette,  Probak  and 
Valet  Auto-Strop  products. 

Phelps  Gets  New  AceouaU 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  has 
been  retained  as  advertising  counsel  by 
the  Baker  Furnitures,  Inc.,  of  Allegan, 
Mich.,  and  the  Herold  Bertsch  Shoe 
Company,  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Frohman  Agency  Appointsd 

Louis  H.  Frohman  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  account  of  the  Victory 
Fertilizer  Corporation,  Boston. 

Razor  Firm  Appoint* 

The  Enders  Razor  Company  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  the  Enders  raior 
and  blades,  has  appointed  the  United  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its 
advertising  and  sales  counsel. 


Free  PreM  oireiiletioB  ii 
growing  at  an  arerage  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  faaiiilj* 
readers  per  month.  Cover 
age  of  every  other  homo  ia 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
ia  offered,  which  meanajml 
about  every  home  worth 
ndvealisiiig  to. 


Detroit 
3lre0  PreB0 

.  "Staru  Tha  Day  J 

in  DatroV’  / 

Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  rnnj** 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  bw 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  ne^ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  If 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  bo^ 

ness,  newspapers  in  each  oi 

these  twenty-six  commercial 

centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ^S’N, 

COUNCIL  bluffs,  10^ 

Ames  Tribune  IWt  MsdlJOB 

Boone  Newe-Bepnb-  ,  rmm  CK- 
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Burllncum  OsieUe  1*« 

Burilnstoa  Hswk-Xje  ^ 

Cerroll  DsUj  HersW 

Cedsr  RepKU  OeieUe  oiote 
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CenteiTlUe  loweslso 

CUntoo  Hersld 

CouiioU  Blua*  Nod-  Newti®  NJ" 

OelweUl  D»l» 
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DsTioport  Doaoist  Ottumw  Oosiw 

a  Lender  P«w 

DsroQnsrt  Tlines  Sioux  OU 

Dubuque  Teletnph- 
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iH-ton  Dodge  Truck  with  Express  Body — $770,  F.  O.  6.  Detroit 


DEPENDABLE  DELIVERY 
AT  LOW  COST  WITH 


^UR  investment  will  be  small.  Your 

per-mile  cost  will  be  low  because  econo¬ 
my,  dependability  and  long  life  are  as¬ 
sured  by:  full  force-feed  engine  lubri¬ 
cation  .  .  .  heavy-duty  4-speed  trans¬ 
mission  .  .  .  massive  full-floating  rear 
axle  .  .  .  4-wheel,  internal  hydraulic 
brakes . . .  48-horsepower  truck  engine 
• .  .  rugged  7-inch  frame  .  .  .  sturdy 
single-plate  clutch  and  other  modern 
features  that  result  from  advanced 
truck  engineering  and  precision-build. 


TON 


TRUCK 


See  your  Dodge  Brothers  dealer.  See,  in-  I 
•pect  and  test  this  exceptional  truck.  Buy  I 
complete  with  standard  or  special  body.  chassis  r.  o.  s.  dstroit.  dual  hsar  whkklm  at  sliomt  extra  cost 
dodge  trucks  range  in  PAYLOAD  CAPACITIES  FROM  1,200  TO  11,175  POUNDS 
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RESULTS  OF  “INSPIRED” 
RESEARCH  IN  COPY 

M  o  b  i  1  o  i  I  Magazine  Advertisement 

Again  Cites  N.  Y.  University 
“Research”  Which  Was  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Questionnaire 

Newspapermen  who  read  the  Saturday 
Evening  i’ost  for  I'eb.  7,  found  familiar 
material  in  a  page  advertisement  for 
Mohiloil. 

“Motor  oil  is  made,  not  found,”  was 
one  phrase  that  recalled  the  free  public¬ 
ity  newspapers  received  last  fall  from 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  New 
York  University — publicity  which  was 
later  denounced  as  propaganda  designed 
to  benefit  certain  refiners  by  attacking 
the  popular  belief  that  the  best  motor 
oil  is  made  from  Pennsylvania  crude 
petroleum. 

As  pointed  out  in  Editor  &  Pubi.ishf.r 
for  Sept.  20,  1930,  investigation  showed 
that  the  New  York  University  Survey 
was  initiated  and  participated  in  by  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  publicity  man  for  the 
V^acuum  Oil  Company,  maker  of  Mohil¬ 
oil.  Despite  this.  New  York  University 
has  never  repudi.ated  the  “survey.” 

The  University  administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  faculty  committee  would 
investigate,  hut  repeated  inquiries  by 
Editor  &  Pi  bi.isiiir  in  the  months  that 
followed  brought  nothing  hut  statements 
by  H.  O.  Wiorhis.  secretary  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  no  report  was  ready. 

The  Mohiloil  advertisement  referred 
to  is  headed.  “Settled  By  Scientists  In  54 
Universities.”  and  shows  a  color  draw¬ 
ing  of  scientists  hard  at  work  in  a  labor¬ 
atory.  It  refers  to  an  official  bulletin 
issued  by  “the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  a  prominent  Eastern  Univer¬ 
sity.”  One  paragraph  .says : 

“The  quality  of  petroleum  lubricants, 
the  scientists  in  54  universities  said,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  processes  of  m.amifacfiire. 
not  on  the  crude  oil  from  which  such 
lubricant  is  made.” 

The  New  York  University  survey,  as 
described  in  a  “Business  Research  Bul¬ 
letin”  issued  in  the  name  of  Lewis  M. 
Haney,  director  of  the  Bureau,  did  not 
call  for  any  laboratory  analysis.  It 
merely  called  for  answers  to  a  question¬ 
naire  in  which  the  first  q'uery  was :  “Do 
you  agree  that  the  chemical  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  therefore  the  quality,  of  petro¬ 
leum  lubricants  depend  on  the  processes 
of  manufacture  and  not  on  the  crude 
from  which  such  an  oil  is  made?” 

Fifty-four  chemistry  professors  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  varied  sizes  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  to  this  leading  question. 
Fifty  others  declined  to  agree.  16  an¬ 
swering  “no”  and  34  answering  “both” 
or  “partly.” 

DAILY’S  EQUIPMENT  SOLD 

Assets  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Florida  State  Xetes,  suspended  after¬ 
noon  daily,  formerly  published  by  Fred 
O.  Oberhardt,  were  sold  last  week  at 
a  special  master’s  sale.  The  Capital 
City  Bank  was  the  buyer  at  a  reported 
figure  of  $5,140.  No  others  bid. 


Onlv  10  ether  cities  *  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  larce  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Over  240fi00  Daily 


DEPORTED  EDITOR  ATTACKS 
CUBAN  CENSORSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Ambassador  and  Grosvenor  Jones,  an 
employe  of  the  American  Department 
of  Commerce  who  recently  returned 
from  a  year’s  study  of  the  Cuban 
problem. 

Machado’s  need  of  this  money  is 
pressing.  He  has  no  money  to  cover 
a  $20,000,000  short-term  loan  which 
matures  on  March  7,  1931,  and  unless 
his  credit  is  strengthened  by  at  least 
a  promise  of  a  future  loan,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  this  payment. 

There  will  be  a  deficit  of  above  $20,- 
OOO.OfX)  in  the  current  Cuban  budget. 

There  is  a  floating  interior  debt  ex¬ 
ceeding  $20,000,000. 

With  martial  law,  business  is  at  a 
standstill  and  the  tourist  season  has 
been  a  failure.  As  a  result  government 
revenues  have  dropped  to  half  normal. 

It  would  appear  that  Machado  will 
fall  through  lack  of  money  unless  he 
puts  through  his  $300,000,000  loan. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  will  authorize  a  loan  of  this 
size  to  Cuba  in  view  of  the  manifest 
inability  of  the  country  to  meet  even 
the  cost  of  operating  its  present  system 
of  government. 


With  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
press  in  Cuba.  I  am  decidedly  optimis¬ 
tic.  I  have  never  believed  that  a  free 
press  depends  on  an  honest  government 
hut  rather  that  the  honesty  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  depends  on  a  free  press. 

Cuba’s  political  problem  will  be 
solved  one  way  or  another  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  result  of  the  present 
upheaval  in  civic  consciousness  cannot 
but  be  beneficial  to  the  press. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  Cuban  governments  to  subsidize 
the  press.  Machado,  however,  has  be¬ 
lieved  himself  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
ride  opposition  instead  of  purchasing 
support.  The  result  has  been  that  venal 
parasites  have  quit  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  because  it  was  no  longer  profitable 
and  their  places  have  been  taken  by 
fearless  men  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  run  honest  papers  serving  their  read¬ 
ers  instead  of  political  potentates. 

At  the  present  time  I  know  of  only 
three  papers,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
English  language,  which  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  subsidies  and  which  dedicate 
most  of  their  space  to  nauseating  eulo¬ 
gies  of  every  illegal  act  of  Machado’s 
dictatorship. 

Up  to  two  years  ago  Cuba,  despite 
its  outward  semblance  of  advancement, 
made  negligible  progress  in  a  civic  sense. 
Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  an 
awakening  to  the  personal  resp<insibility 


of  citizenship  and  this  strikes  me  as 
most  hopeful  symptom.  ^  ‘ 

There  is  still  illiteracy  in  Cuba,  bm 
an  illiteracy  that  is  no  more  shamtW 
than  was  that  of  the  pioneer  frontier! 
men  of  early  American  history.  Ther 
is  a  distinct  discernment  betw^  ri»hi 
and  wrong,  and  the  present  attitude  of 
the  proletariat  united  to  that  of  the 
student  body  of  the  higher  instituti^ 
of  learning  in  Cuba,  holds  out  a  bril¬ 
liant  ray  of  hope  for  the  future  pros! 
perity  and  progress  of  the  Culan  peoiJt 

REPRESENTATIVES  APPOINTED 

Inland  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.  and  Payne-Hall,  have  been  appointed 
national  advertising  representatives  of 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  El  Continental,  it  sfjs 
announced  this  week.  Inland  will  handle 
representation  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
in  Kansas  City  and  Dallas,  while  Pavne. 
Hall  will  handle  the  territory  wesi  of 
the  Mississippi. 

NEW  DAILY  ANNOUNCED 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  b 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  that  the  Gort 
Publishing  Company  would  start  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  afternoon  paper  in  Day. 
tona  Beach  March  1.  It  will  be  called 
the  Daytona  Sun-Record,  and  it  will 
have  a  Sunday  edition.  Ray  Parsons,  of 
Denver,  is  to  be  business  manager. 


TiVlIERE  HAS  THIS  IHETAL  GOXE? 


Analyze  these  figures 
on  your  own  books 

Metal  charges  are  usually  passed 
over  as  a  necessary  expense  of  doing 
business.  Few  plants  know  what 
metal  is  actually  costing  them  or 
where  that  metal  goes  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  We  invite  you  to 
analyze  carefully  on  your  own  books 
all  of  the  various  charges  that  apply 
to  the  handling  of  metal.  The  figures 
will  be  both  surprising  and  stag¬ 
gering. 

Monomelt  is  the  modern  system  of 
metal  control.  It  touches  every  step 
of  metal  handling  and  greatly  re¬ 
duces  metal  costs.  The  furnace  and 
pigging  are  eliminated.  With  Mono¬ 
melt  you  melt  metal  but  once.  Mono¬ 
melt  cleans  the  metal,  keeps  it  in 
balance,  maintains  uniform  tempera¬ 
tures,  reduces  dross  to  a  negligible 
powder,  gives  clean,  solid,  sharp¬ 
faced  slugs. 

If  economies  in  plant  operation  are 
of  interest  to  you — investigate  the 
Monomelt  System  without  delay. 


Metal  Purchased 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1930. 

Metal  Inventory 
Dec.  31,  192^1.. . 


Metal  Inventory- 
Dec.  31,  1930... 


Net  gain  or  loss 
in  metal  on  hand. 


METAL  SHRINKAGE 


T his  is  but  one  of  the  excessive  metal 
charges  hidden  in  your  books . 


Investigate  the 

MONOMELT 
.  SYSTEM  • 


TIIK  MOXOMEI.T  CO.MPAN’Y 
l(U«t  1‘olk  .St.  N.  K. 

MiniieapoliH,  Minn. 

Please  send  us  your  folder,  “Monomelt — the  Modern  Sjrstew  ^ 
Metal  Control,"  and  explain  the  savings  that  this  single  nieitn» 
system  would  make  possible  in  out  plant. 


•  New  York,  Boston,  Chlcngo,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
lonci,  Pkilode^hin,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moines. 
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They  are  Doing  any  Shonting 

in  Pennsylvania  •  •  • 


They  are 
too  Busy 
Working 


You  will  not  find  many  croakers  and  crepe  hangers  in 
the  Quaker  State.  You  won’t  hear  the  people  going 
around  saying  business  is  rotten  and  similar  expressions 
of  that  kind.  Travel  from  city  to  city,  from  rural  dis¬ 
trict  to  rural  district,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  is  an  optimist — and  he  shows  his  optimism  by 
keeping  right  on  the  job  with  a  smile. 

Some  one  has  said  1931  will  reward  courage  and  intel¬ 
ligent  effort.  That’s  the  slogan  Pennsylvanians  are  fol¬ 
lowing  during  1931.  They  are  busy  keeping  the  wheels 
of  their  giant  industries  humming.  True,  they  are  ad¬ 
justing  themselves  to  meet  the  changing  trends.  They 
have  increased  efficiency  in  production.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  harder,  but  they  are  not  lowering  wages.  The  earn¬ 
ing  and  buying  power  of  this  great  market — the  second 
largest  and  most  important  in  our  country,  is  still  intact. 
Advertising  to  its  people  is  not  only  highly  responsive, 
but  highly  productive.  The  national  advertiser  who 
goes  to  Pennsylvania  in  1931  plans  his  campaign  care¬ 
fully,  extols  the  virtues  of  his  product  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  consumer,  is  going  to  get  a  goodly  share  of  the 
sales  volume  of  that  state. 

In  Pennsylvania  you  have  one  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  newspapers  in  direct  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  They  are  all  listed  below.  Plan  your  campaign, 
select  these  leading  newspapers  and  use  them  freely,  and 
you  will  find  that  1931  will  be  a  banner  year  for  you  in 
this  state. 
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MUST  COMBAT  CHAINS 
WITH  ADVERTISING 


Success  of  North  Dakota  Independent 
Group  Cited  bjr  Speaker  at 
Merchants’  Convention  in 
Chicago 


Chain  store  advertising  must  be  met, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  for  the  inde- 
l^ndent  merchant  to  become  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  declared  Fred  P.  Mann,  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mann’s  Department  Store, 
Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D.,  in  an  address  last 
week  before  the  Interstate  Merchants’ 
Council  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Mann,  an  exponent  of  effective 
sales  methods  for  retail  stores  in  the 
small-town  field,  cited  the  experiences 
of  the  North  Dakota  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  proof  of  his  contention  that 
advertising  properly  used  can  be  an 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants. 

In  1916,  Mr.  I^Iann  stated,  the  North 
Dakota  Merchants  association  was 
amazed  to  find  that  mail  order  firms 
were  taking  $30,000,000  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  state  each  year.  A  sur¬ 
vey  was  ordered  and  the  association  was 
even  more  amazed  to  learn  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  merchants  in  North  Dakota 
did  not  advertise  and,  moreover,  did 
not  believe  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Needless  to  say,  the  association  got  busy 
with  a  campaign  of  instruction  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  backward  merchants.  The 
results  achieved  brought  forth  a  volume 
of  advertising  that  sold  merchandise 
locally  and,  to  a  great  extent,  offset  the 
advantage  previously  enjoyed  by  the  mail 
order  firms.  Today,  the  same  plan  of 
procedure  is  being  successfully  carried 
out  against  the  competition  offered  by 
the  chain  stores,  Mr.  Mann  declared. 


PICTURE  SUIT  SETTLED 

An  order  dismissing  the  $60,000  dam¬ 
age  suit  of  James  E.  Stanley,  Miami, 
Fla.,  photographer,  against  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Company  for  alleged  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  two  copyrighted  pictures 
was  signed  by  Judge  W.  B.  Sheppard  of 
United  States  District  Court  there  this 
week.  The  dismissal  is  the  result  of  a 
settlement  reached  out  of  court  whereby 
the  steamship  company  and  the  City  of 
Miami  agreed  to  pay  Stanley  $2,000 
each.  The  city  was  benefited  by  the 
Clyde  Line’s  publicity  booklets  in  which 
the  pictures  were  printed,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  distributed  by  the  city  pub¬ 
licity  department. 


BARTELS  TO  CHURCHILL-HALL 

Henr>'  Bartels,  Inc.,  importers  of 
canaries  and  the  first  to  trademark 
them,  have  employed  Churchill-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising.  For  47  years  Henry  Bartels 
have  been  importers  of  birds,  mammals 
and  reptiles,  supplying  parks,  zoos  and 
circuses  as  well  as  individual  pet  owners. 


F.A.A.  TO  MEET  IN  BOSTON 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Association 
will  be  held  in  Boston  Sept.  14-17,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Ralph 
M.  Eastman,  vice-president  of  the  State 
Street  Trust  Company  of  Boston  is 
chairman  of  the  general  committee. 


JOINS  HOTEL  FIRM 

H.  Johnson  is  now  director  of  sales 
and  advertising  of  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Company,  French  Lick,  Ind.  He 
formerly  was  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Wahl  Company, 
Chicago. 


COSMETIC  ACCOUNT  TO  TRACY 

W.  1.  Tracy.  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  McKesson  &  Robbins, 
Inc.,  to  direct  the  advertising  of  its 
cosmetic  division  which  includes  the 
Lucretia  Vanderbilt  line  of  perfumes. 


TO  ADVERTISE  ROOnNG  TILES 

Ludowici-Celadon  Company,  Chicago, 
maker  of  roofing  tiles,  has  appointed 
Anderson,  Davis  &  Hyde,  Inc..  New 
York,  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 


EMBARGO  ON  RUSSIAN  PULP 


Treasury  Department  Order  Substan¬ 
tiates  “Forced”  Labor  Claim 

(Special  to  £U>itos  &  Publisher) 

Washingtox,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12. — The 
Treasury  Department  has  placed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  all  imports  of  wood  pulp  and 
lumber  from  North  Russia,  bringing  to 
a  close  a  controversy  that  has  persisted 
between  domestic  woodpulp  and  lumber 
men  and  Treasury  officials  for  the  last 
year  and  substantiating  the  claim  of  the 
former  that  convict,  or  slave  laljor  is 
used  in  the  production  of  these  products. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  has  approved  a  measure 
that  makes  effective  on  April  1,  next,  a 
provision  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  which  barred  “forced”  labor  prod¬ 
ucts  after  January  1,  1932.  It  would 
bar  wood  pulp  products  produced  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  Russia  not  included  in  the 
Treasury  Embargo  order,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  exclude  goods  “transported, 
handled,  loaded,  or  unloaded”  by  such 
labor. 

Imports  of  pulpwood  from  Soviet 
Russia  increased  from  6,481  cords  val¬ 
ued  at  $101,213  in  1929  to  103,598  cord.s 
valued  at  $9.54,784  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 


AGENCY  RE-APPOINTED 

The  Frank  G.  Shattuck  Company, 
New  York,  operators  of  Schrafft’s  stores 
and  owners  of  the  W.  F.  Schrafft  & 
Sons  Corporation,  Boston,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Schrafft’s  candies,  has  re-appointed 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  direct  both  advertising  ac¬ 
counts.  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.  were 
originally  employed  on  the  two  accounts 
in  the  early  fall  of  1929  upon  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons  Cor¬ 
poration  by  Frank  G.  Shattuck  Com¬ 
pany. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  SUED 

A  $20,000  libel  suit  has  grown  out  of 
the  campaign  of  the  Fort  Atkifison 
(Wis.)  Jefferson  County  Union,  a 
weekly,  for  elimination  of  the  type  of 
road  being  constructed  in  the  district. 
Halbert  L.  Hoard,  editor,  a  son  of  the 
late  W.  D.  Hoard,  Wisconsin  governor 
from  1889  to  1891,  is  being  sued  by 
Henry  J.  Grell,  Jefferson  county  high¬ 
way  commissioner.  The  suit  charges 
the  newspaper’s  editorials  on  road 
ditches  have  been  false  and  defamatory. 


JOINS  MEYER  BOTH 

D.  H.  Livingston,  for  the  past  15  yeps 
vice-president  of  Century  Advertising 
Service  specializing  in  advertising  for 
ready-to-wear  and  department  stores,  and 
more  recently  with  Metro  Service,  has 
joined  the  Meyer  Both  Company  in 
charge  of  its  New  York  studios. 


IMPORTED  SCHOOL  BANDS 

High  school  bands  from  five  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  were  brought  to  Toledo  as 
guests  of  the  Toledo  Blade  this  week  to 
play  at  the  annual  automobile  show. 


World^s  Bulkiest 
Airport.,  Central, 
At  Camden.  N*  »I. 


A  nteri  of  which  South  Jertey  It  luitly 
proud.  Central  Airport,  lets  than  2 
yean  old.  la  handlinp  more  pauenpen 
than  any  of  the  world'!  great  flying 
centen. 

Ably  supporting  this  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  and  carrying  the  intimate  local  and 
worthwhile  national  newt  of  the  day  into 
7  out  of  every  8  hornet  in  the  Greater- 
Camden  area  it  the  Courier-Poet — a  me¬ 
dium  to  popular,  to  much  BELIEVED 
IN.  that  uten  of  its  advertising  columns 
BROKE  MANY  SALES  RECORDS  IN 
1930. 

Now,  mon  than  ever  before.  It  will  pay 
you  to  Inveetigate  South  Jertey  market 
oonditlont. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  i4-Hom  Madium  at  ont  coat" 
Lett  than  half  of  1%  reader  dupileatlen 


If  you  ever  use  Newspapers,  you 

need  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

every  week 

N 

1 1  ewspaper  space  is  a 
money-making  investment  for 
advertisers  and  advertising  agents 
— Yes,  if  carefully  bought  and 
well  used. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  money 
buying  newspaper  spaee,  you  want 
to  know  all  you  can  about  what 
you  are  buying. 

You  want  to  know  what  new  ideas 
editors  are  using  to  get  the  public 
attention.  You  want  to  know 
what  other  newspaper  advertisers 
are  doing.  You  want  to  know 
what  changes  are  taking  place 
in  newspaper  management.  You 
want  frequent  reports  on  the 
amounts  of  advertising  linage 
appearing  in  the  principal  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  and  in  the  different 
newspapers  of  those  cities. 

In  other  words,  you  want 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  week  for  a  year . $4 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nittloiial  RepresentativM 
OBO.  A.  MoDETITT  CO. 
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GAINS,  INCREASES 

=  - ^=EaCH  week  this  year  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  been  receiving  contract  increases  over  last  year’s 
space  and  in  other  instances  reservations  from  new 
advertisers. 

One  newspaper  management  doubled  its  space  for 
1931,  increasing  from  13  pages  to  26  pages. 

It  is  the  wise  publisher  who  takes  advantage  of  these 
times  and  selects  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  his  first 
choice  of  advertising  media  to  put  his  message  across  to 
the  man  who  spends  the  money  in  newspapers. 

It  costs  less  to  reach  all  those  who  appropriate  and 
invest  money  in  national  newspaper  advertising  than 
it  costs  to  let  them  forget  about  *\our  newspaper.^^ 

You  can  put  across  a  series  of  messages  to  these 
all-important  buyers  and  users  of  national  newspaper 
space  at  a  very  low  cost. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

r—  1700  Times  Buildins,  Times  Square;  New  York  City 


1931  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 


/■ 


THOMPSON  SUING  DAILY 


STATUS  newspaper  magnate,  “cracking  the 
1  whip  over  docile  editorial  men,”  exists 

?  F.F.OOIX^  only  in  the  movies.  He  declared  that 

news  cannot  be  suppressed  and  economic 
factors  have  no  chance  against  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  demand  for  news. 

Under  the  heading,  “Our  Duty  to 
Guard  Natural  Resources,”  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  urged  militant  action  on  the  part 

WITH  the  increased  value  of  news-  and,  through  writing  the  headlines,  of  newspapers  for  protection  of  forests, 
papers  as  property  and  the  entrance  largely  controls  the  impression  to  be  con-  waterfalls  and  other  natural  resources, 
of  business  managers  and  high  pressure  veycd  by  the  story.  To  make  better  £j.jc  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  University 
advertising  salesmen  with  no  previous  newspapers,  we  shall  have  to  have  bet-  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism,  dis- 

newspaper  experience  into  newsiiaper  ter  copy  desks  and  we  shall  _  have  to  cussed  the  cultural  aspects  of  journal- 

work,  the  newspaper  is  menaced  by  a  have  news  editors  who  will  insist  on  jsm  and  its  relation  to  other  professions 
reduction  of  its  editorial  freedom,  in  the  having  not  only  the  proper  personnel  but  jn  a  paper  titled  “journalism  and  Other 
opinion  of  William  Allen  White,  editor  the  proper  news  materials.  I  think  the  Professions.” 

and  publisher  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  business  of  the  editor  is  to  select  from  George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of 
Gazette.  Mr.  Whi'j  expressed  his  all  available  sources  the  post  important  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  dis- 
views  on  the  situation  in  the  February  and  most  interesting  stories.”  cussing  the  editorial  problems  of  a  chain 

issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  The  number  of  class  readers,  or  read-  of  newrnapers  published  in  territories 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  of  which  ers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  are  increas-  of  varying  beliefs  and  characteristics, 
he  was  editor.  The  entire  issue  was  ing  every  year,  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  declared  he  has  no  fear  about  “the  dan- 
devoted  to  the  question,  ‘Ts  It  a  Busi-  out  as  he  sounded  a  warning  that  news-  gers  of  American  journalism,  grown 

ness  or  a  Profession?”  and,  in  addition  papers  cannot  afford  to  let  their  quality  fat,  falling  into  a  pure  eight  per  cent 

to  Mr.  White’s  views,  several  other  pa-  deteriorate.  status,  joining  the  innumerable  caravan 

pers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  ques-  “Nowadays,”  the  editor  declared,  of  money-making  machines.” 

tion  were  presented.  “with  radio  on  one  hand,  the  talking  The  political  situation  in  Oregon  last 

Stating  that  more  than  a  hundred  movie  with  its  educational  reels  and  November  was  discussed  by  Donald  J. 
newspapers  in  this  country  today  are  rapid  growth  of  news  magazines  in  the  Sterling,  managing  editor  of  the  Port- 
worth  $1,000,000,  Mr.  White  declared  weekly  field,  the  publisher  who  regards  land  Oregon  Jourtial  in  an  informative 
that  editors  are  facing  an  entirely  new  reader  interest  as  something  that  can  be  piece  called  “When  All  Was  Not  Quiet 
set  of  problems  which  the  pioneer  editors  satisfied  with  almost  any  kind  of  a  On  the  Western  Front.” 
of  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  never  product  will  wake  up  some  day  to  find 
knew.  that  the  advertisers,  particularly  the  PARIS 

“Our  problems,”  Mr.  W^hite  wrote,  national  advertisers,  have  lost  confidence 
“are  concerned  somewhat  with  rich  in  those  same  newsi»pers  as  a  medium 
owners  and  go-getting  business  managers  for  national  advertising.”  ^ 

and  high  pressure  salesmen  who  are  in-  With  a  price  boost  to  five  cents  daily  ,  ' 

dined  to  forget  that  ours  is  a  profes-  and  10  cents  Sunday  inevitable,  Mr.  ‘ 
sion  and  not  an  industry.  The  previous  Lawrence  stated,  it  cannot  come  until  ^ 

ethical  standards  of  these  men  have  been  after  a  distinct  and  recognizable  im-  ,  ^ 

founded  on  buying  and  selling  material  provement  has  taken  place  in  Ameri-  i^strynie 
things  and  not  upon  dealing  with  the  can  newspapers.  ..  . 

unsubstantial  but  highly  valuable  good  Jn  a  paper  entitled  “Circulation  at  'Too  .  g  •. 
name  of  a  newspaper  which  is  its  chief  High  a  Price,”  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  v 

asset.”  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  condemned  the 

By  association  with  the  demagogues  newspapers  that  go  after  circulation 
set  up  through  present  political  processes,  by  catering  to  the  passions  of  the  “mo- 
the  newspaper  profession  itself  is  becom-  conic  underworld.”  This  sort  of  thing,  Hamil 
ing  demagogic,  the  Kansas  editor  de-  he  thinks,  takes  place  to  a  far  greater  pointed 
dared.  extent  than  the  evil  of  “not  offending  tive  of 

“We  are  too  much  inclined  to  invade  advertisers.”  _  _  7  imes,  < 

individual  privacy  for  the  sheer  purpose  George  S.  Johns,  associate^  editor  of 
of  building  up  circulation  and  are  liable  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  an  iron-  il|H| 

to  breed  a  venalitv  in  our  sensationalism  'cal  piece  on  “Passing  of  the  Fightin’  'ffjy'i 

which  is  only  a  'little  less  wicked  but  Fxlitor”  told  of  valiant  fights  conducted  IBg 

vastly  more  dangerous  than  the  venalitv  hy  editors  of  other  days  without  profit 

of  the  editors  in  the  seventies  and  to  their  papers,  and,  in  sarcastic  vein  ■gBBI 

eighties  who  sold  their  policies  for  cash,  he  declared :  SUM 

To  build  up  circulation  at  the  expense  “What  a  waste  of  brains,  energy  and 
of  good  taste  and  public  policy  is  as  newspaper  space  which  might  have  been  M^M 

bad  as  to  put  money  in  our  purse  through  used  for  entertaining  features  and  stor- 

the  more  direct  method.”  ies  which  would  attract  and  amuse  read- 

Mr.  White  wrote  to  David  Lawrence,  ers!” 

editor  of  the  United  States  Daily,  to  ask  The  newspaper  today,  especially  the  iMjg 
his  views  on  present-day  newspaper  edit-  chain  newspaper  is  purely  a  business,  Hjg 

ing,  on  the  public’s  sense  of  news  values  Johns.  ctM 

and  on  screaming  front-page  presentation  .  “The  ^itor  of  talent  and  experience 

of  crime,  sport  and  scandal,  and  news-  '*>  ^  cog  in  the  big  wheel  of  the  journal-  |[]hU 

paper  self -advertising.  'stic  machines,”  he  declared.  “If  he  is  ffiU 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  reply,  expressed  sane  and  sensible,  he  will  run  with  the  rmi 

the  belief  that  in  some  cities  the  .Ameri-  machine.  He  is  not  a  memlier  of_  an  Qot 

can  newspaper  is  showing  a  deteriora-  indej^ndent  profession,  but  a  hired  Mu 

tion  rather  than  an  improvement  in  man.”  .  _  .  ...  !3Eg 

quality.  Editors  underestimate  the  in-  Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor  s5Kl 

telligence  of  their  readers,  he  thought,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neva,  wrote  of 

They  bury  important  news  on  inside  Owner  and  the  Newspajwr 

pages  because  they  think  it  “too  heavy”  *^’’1  >  ^od  expressed  the  opinion  that 


Declares  More  Than  100  Dailies  in  U.  S.  Now  Worth  More  Than 
$1,000,000 — Question  Discussed  by  Members  of  Society 
of  Editors  in  Current  Bulletin 


^ter  he  will  make  a  trip  COPP  STARTS  OWN  BUSINESS 
states.  Mr.  Slocombe  was  j-j  Copp,  formerly  classified  »d- 

'  vertising  director  for  several  of  the 

Mahatmah  Gandhi  and  Newspapers,  recently  resigned 

thorities  while  the  Indian  f ^j^^t  organization  and  has  entered 
_  business  for  himself,  he  announced  this 

jAkifE-c  »cDir<^tAi»  week.  Mr.  Copp  was  with  the  Hears! 
4AMES  SPECIAL  organization  about  nine  years.  He  was 

disser,  Inc.,  has  been  ap-  appointed  classified  manager  of  the  A’ne 
al  advertising  representa-  York  American  in  1926  and  later  became 
Woodbury  (N.J.)  Daily  classified  manager  of  the  IVaskmgtot 
e  Feb.  I.  Times-Herald. 


The  Wood  “Smooth  Face' 
Makes  Smooth  Running 


WHY  NOT 
INVESTIGATE 
THE 

LUDLOW 


TV  7  HEN  Wood  produced  the  new  process 
*  ’  coating  to  give  the  long-lasting  smooth 
face  to  Wood  dry  mats,  this  in  turn  brought 
about  a  smoothness  of  production  in  news¬ 
paper  plants  that  means  an  end  to  most  of 
the  old  troubles  of  the  Stereo  Room. 


[WOOD 
>  Dinr 
MATS 


4  3> 


WOOD 

MAiS 


L-  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HUOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co, 

^03^  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Parting 

Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 


N.  Cox,  in  Adiirett  Before 
ning  Publisheri,  Decries 
>rts  Page  Practices  but 
Can  Offer  No  Solution 


AeWyotninR  Press,  Association,  jan.  ji. 

“I  am  not  suggesting,”  he  s^d,  that 
ttt  discontinue  it.  not  even  offering  a 
dution  I  doubt  that  there  is  one,  for 
oossibly  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  sport  fans  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  We  know  that  baseball  is  a  na¬ 
tion  industry'  and  that  hundreds  of  men 
are  yearly  becoming  wealthy  by  promot¬ 
ing  it— the  same  is  true  of  the  fight 
nme.  No  one  would  say  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  responsible  for  the  great 
crowds  in  attendance  at  the  last  Tunney- 
Dempsey  fight  in  Chicago  when  the 
profits  were  well  over  a  million.  What 
would  either  of  these  two  gentlemen  be 
worth  today  were  it  not  for  the  news¬ 
papers  who' made  them?  Yet,  there  was 
no  cash  register  activity  in  any  news¬ 
paper  office  due  to  this  great  fight.  No. 
all  we  got  out  of  it  was  the  good  will  of 
our  readers  because  of  our  complete  cov¬ 
erage.  That’s  worth  a  lot,  however,  and 
we  will  continue  to  publish  this  news 
without  question.  .  . 

“How  long  do  you  suppose  the  free 
publicity  problem  would  continue  to  tor¬ 
ment  us  if  we  could  reach  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  press  agent  is  one  of 
our  most  disastrous  competitors?  Would 
we  continue  to  sacrifice  from  25  to  50 
million  dollars  annually  on  the  altar  of 
free  publicity  if  our  editors  could  focus 
thdr  minds  in  a  common  perspective  and 
seethe  press  agent  as  the  fellow  who 
steals  what  the  advertising  department 
is  trying  so  hard  to  sell  for  real 
money?” 


Paralastics  Had  to  Be  Good 
to  Fill  This  Order. . . 


Illustrated  is  part  of  an  order 
for  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers 
recently  completed  for  use 
on  the  speedy  presses  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


True,  there  is  nothing  espe^ 
cially  remarkable  about  an 
order  for  newspaper  rollers 
at  our  Woonsocket  plant, — 
no  reason  for  getting  out  the 
bunting  or  tieing  down  the 
whistle  cords.  Yet  thispartic' 
ular  order  carries  with  it  a  deal 
of  institutional  gratification. 

«  *  *  * 

The  order  was  placed  by  the 
Times  only  after  an  exhaus' 
tive,  long  term  test  of  Para' 
lastics  on  the  Times  presses, 
in  direct  comparison  with 
several  other  types  of  rollers, 
and  under  the  exacting  condi' 
tions  that  make  the  New 
York  Times  a  criterion  for 
fiiiely  printed  newspapers. 

«  *  *  « 

It  is  convincing  evidence  that 
Paralastics  meet  fully  the  de' 

Imands  and  requirements  of 
modern  presses  and  modern 
newspaper  technique. 

*  «  *  • 

Paralastics  are  well  qualified 
to  help  maintain  high  stand' 

I  ards  such  as  theTimes  has  set 
1  for  its  physical  appearance. 

I  American  Wringer  Co.,  Inc. 

Roller  Specialists  for  Atore  Than  40  Years 

33  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago — WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND— 461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative;  Walter  S.  Hodges.  Lewis  Bldg.,  Ponland.  Ore. 

Canadian  Factory:  FARNHAM,  QUEBEC 


CURTIS  COMPANY  REPORTS 


1930  Profita,  $19,121,026,  Compare 
With  $21,534,265  in  1929 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  last  week  reported  profits 
available  for  dividends  of  $19,1 2l  ,026. 
This  report  was  as  of  Dec.  31,  1930.  Tn 
the  previous  year  the  company’s  net  in¬ 
come,  after  all  charges,  amounted  to 
$21,534,265. 

The  report  shows  gross  operation  rev- 
^  from  all  sales,  including  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  etc.,  for  19.30  of  $78,- 
789,922  as  compared  with  $84,619,310  in 
the  previous  year.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1930, 
the  company  had  'undivided  profits  and 
^ingent  reserve  amounting  to  $21,- 
^287  as  compared  with  ^1,753,962  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  re¬ 
port  gave  the  company’s  aggregate  as- 
^s  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  $77.- 
The  quick  assets  include 
«381.127  cash ;  $193,491  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  $30,608,904  investments. 


Actual  comparative  tests 
have  proven  that  presses 
equipped  with  Paralastic 
Rubber  Rollers  produce  bet' 
ter  printed  sheets  than  with 
other  types  of  rollers.  Cleaner 
sheets,  with  more  uniformly 
covered  blacks,  sharper  type, 
snappier  halftones,  and  a 
total  freedom  from  smudgi' 
ness,  due  to  Paralastic’s 
superior  affinity  for  ink. 


harden;  are  immune  to  tern' 
perature  and  atmospheric 
changes;  free  from  excessive 
swell;  need  neither  washups 
nor  frequent  resetting, — 
actually  serve  for  years  with' 
out  attention. 


Paralastics  will  give  you  satisfaction 
from  any  angle, — printing  quality, 
dependability,  ultimate  economy. 
In  constantly  increasing  numbers, 
pressmen  and  superintendents  are 
learning  that  Paralastic  Rubber 
Rollers  are  the  answer  to  practically 
all  roller  problems.  Install  a  set  on 
your  press,  watch  results  critically 
— and  you'll  get  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  roller  satisfaction. 


And  Paralastics  are  depend' 
able, — trouble  free  in  service 
and  economical  in  mainte' 
nance.  They  never  soften  or 


OPERATING  ECONOMIES 
USTED  BY  DAILIES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Jdy  and  August.  No  plans  to  cut  salar- 
wages,  or  time. 

52.  One  in  business;  one  in  circula- 
9*,  one  in  pressroom;  four  in  compos- 
(uiiou)  released.  Payroll 
with  not  quite  1  per  cent 
Fi«»  j  more  cuts  contemplated. 
°'P*'''mcnt  saving  on  news  cuts 
features  and  wire  services, 
of  hauling  white  paper  cut ; 
welting  metal,  etc. 

hirt  employes  or  salaries  vet 

working  on  plan  for  about  10  per 
general  cut. 

One  circulation ;  one  pressroom ; 
r^yertising  man  released.  Cut  in 
redw^'*'£  funion).  No  salaries 

payroll  down  about  10  per 
havings  effected  on  newsprint ; 


PARALASTIC 


52 
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J.  D.  KEATOR,  SCRANTON 
TIMES  M.  E.,  DIES 


Well-Known  Newspaper  Executive 
Served  on  Same  Paper  All  His 
Life — Known  for  His  Edi¬ 
torial  Prowress 


John  D.  Keator,  for  30  years  managing 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  died 
at  his  home  in  North  Scranton,  Feb.  7, 
following  a  lingering  illness.  He  was 
57  years  old. 

He  had  spent  his  entire  adult  life  on 
the  Times,  joining  the  newspaper  as  a 
district  correspondent  in  1892.  He  was 
soon  placed  as  a  city  reporter,  and  three 
years  later  was  promoted  to  city  editor. 
Four  years  later  he  was  made  managing 
editor,  a  position  he  maintained  with 
great  distinction  until  his  fatal  illness. 

In  his  death  Scranton  lost  one  of  its 
most  lovable  characters,  the  Times  one 
of  its  most  valued  and  respected  execu¬ 
tives,  and  the  Scranton  newspaper  world 
one  of  the  deans  of  the  profession. 

“Jack”  Keator’s  great  popularity  was 
due  largely  to  his  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  his  sponsoring  of  numerous 
causes,  and  his  almost  uncanny  newspaper 
sense,  among  other  qualities.  The  Scran¬ 
ton  Times  seemed  to  have  become  a  part 
of  him.  In  his  home  he  kept  an  exten¬ 
sion  telephone  and  was  often  called  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  good 
news  story  in  hand.  He  was  never  hap¬ 
pier,  his  associates  say,  than  when  he 
was  bending  over  a  reporter  at  a  type¬ 
writer,  ripping  off  the  copy  as  fast  as  it 
was  written,  and  rushing  it  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  There  are  many  stories 
being  told  now  of  his  great  devotion  to 
his  newspaper  and  his  prowess  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  executive. 

His  greatest  battle  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  was  probably  for  the  cause  of  surface 
support.  He  had  been  affiliated  with  the 
Scranton  Surface  Protective  Association 
for  many  years  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  activities  that  the  group’s  influence 
was  greatly  widened.  He  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  money  to  halt  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  homes  and  loss  of  life  by  mine 
caves,  and  figured  prominently  in  a  test 
case  to  defend  his  points.  Of  late  years 
much  of  his  time  was  given  to  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  Always  moving  behind  the  scenes, 
he  was  able  with  his  conciliatory  powers 
to  accomplish  much  in  this  regard. 

He  was  largely  responsible  W  the 
establishment  of  the  Times  radio  station 
WQ.AN.  He  was  keenly  interested  in 
politics  and  took  a  spirited  activity  in 
them,  but  he  never  ran  for  public  office. 

He  was  active  in  many  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  had  retained  his  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Scranton  Newswriters  Union 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Keator  worked  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  E.  J.  Lynett  and  John  E.  Brad¬ 
ley.  owner  and  general  manager  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  Times  when  it  was  in  its 
infancy.  In  1901  he  married  Miss  Effie 
Fellows,  who,  with  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Donald  H.  Richards,  survives  him. 


GEORGE  W.  BEATTY 

Cieorge  W.  Beatty,  75.  dean  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  reporters  and  city  hall  depart¬ 
ment  man  for  the  Public  Ledger,  died 
at  his  home,  Feb.  8,  following  a  stroke 
in  city  hall  two  days  before.  He  had 
recently  completed  62  consecutive  years 
as  a  Philadelphia  newspaperman,  serv¬ 
ing  on  only  two  papers  in  that  time. 
He  started  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  old 
Evening  Telegraph  in  1868.  He  soon 
was  graduated  to  reportorial  ranks  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  daily 
covered  the  city  hall.  W'hen  the  Tele¬ 
graph  was  absorbed  by  the  Public 
Ledger  in  1918  he  joined  the  Public 
Ledger  staff  and  continued  his  same  beat. 


F.  T.  LAUINGER 

Frank  T.  Lauinger,  56,  Pittsburgh 
real  estate  and  insurance  man  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Derrick  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Oil  City 
Derrick,  died  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  Feb.  3,  following  an 
operation.  Burial  was  in  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Lauinger  also  was  president  of  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


MRS.  TAFT’S  WILL  FILED 


Control  of  Cincinnati  Timet-Star 
Pastes  to  Two  Daughters 

Control  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
passed  this  week  to  Mrs.  Albert  S. 
Ingalls,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Semple,  wife  of  a  University  of 
Cincinnati  professor,  both  daughters  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  whose 
will  was  filed  for  probate  Feb.  9  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Mrs.  Taft  died  Jan.  31. 

When  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  a  half-brother 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  William  How¬ 
ard  Taft,  and  sole  owner  of  the  Times- 
Star,  died  Dec.  31,  1929,  he  left  16,000 
shares  of  the  paper’s  stock  to  his  wife, 
2,(XX)  shares  to  Hull)ert  Taft,  a  nephew, 
who  is  editor  of  the  newspaper,  and  1,000 
shares  each  of  Robert  A.  and  Charles 
P.  Taft,  2d,  sons  of  the  (Thief  Justice. 
Robert  A.  'Taft  w'ill  be  executor  of  his 
aunt’s  will,  having  been  named  in  the 
event  of  her  husband’s  death. 

Mrs.  Taft’s  estate  was  estimated  at 
$50,000,{X)0.  In  a  codicil  she  willed  $1,- 
0(K),(K)0  to  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  which  was  founded  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taft  in  1927  at  which  time 
they  deeded  their  Pike  street  residence, 
their  art  collection  and  $1,(X)0,000  to 
the  institute. 

The  rest  of  the  estate  went  to  the  two 
daughters. 


CHARLES  DRYDEN  DIES  AT  71 


Noted  Baseball  Humorist  Began 
Career  in  San  Francisco 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  12. — Charles  Dryden, 
baseball  writer  known  nationally  as  a 
humorist,  died  last  night  at  Biloxi,  Miss., 
after  an  illness  of  seven  years.  He  re¬ 
tired  as  baseball  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  when  he  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  on  tour  with 
the  Chicago  Cubs.  He  was  a  native  of 
Monmouth,  Ill.,  and  was  71  years  old. 

Dryden  was  noted  for  coining  names 
for  ball  players  and  his  humor  was  gen¬ 
erally  tried  on  the  press  box  before  he 
used  it  in  his  stories.  He  is  credited 
with  having  nicknamed  many  baseball 
players.  He  wrote  several  humorous 
Ixioks,  among  them  “On  and  Off  the 
Bread  Wagon.” 

Dryden’s  newspaper  career  began  in 
San  Francisco. 


BOWDRE  PHINIZY 


Owner  of  Two  Southern  Newspaper* 
Dies  at  59  of  Pneumonia 

Bowdre  Phinizy,  59,  owner  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  and  the  Athens 
(  Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  died  at  his  home 
in  Augusta,  Feb.  8.  He  had  been  ill  with 
pneumonia  ten  days. 

A  member  of  the  bar  since  1894, 
Mr.  Phinizy  had  practiced  for  only  two 
years,  devoting  himself  to  his  newspapers 
and  to  politics.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1892  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1895.  He  served  for  two 
years  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  1894-%,  and  later  for  several  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee.  He  belonged  to  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternities. 


CHARLES  R.  WEBB 

Charles  Rhodes  Webb,  82,  identified 
with  the  newspajier  profession  in  St. 
Louis  for  .50  years,  died  there  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Roy  A. 
Elscy,  Feb.  4.  after  an  illness  of  three 
years.  Mr.  Webh  had  been  with  the 
Glohe-Demoerat  editorial  staff  continu¬ 
ously  for  30  years,  until  three  years 
ago,  when  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced 
him  to  retire.  Mr.  Webh  was  married 
to  Margaret  Semple  of  Mississippi  in 
1870.  She  died  in  1883.  Two  of  four 
children  of  this  union  are  still  living. 
He  married  Katherine  Walsh,  sister  of 
Frank  P.  W'alsh,  of  Kansas  City,  in 
1887.  She  died  in  1927.  Six  of  the 
seven  children  of  this  union  are  still  liv¬ 
ing.  Two  sons  are  Newspaper  men. 
Frank  Webb  is  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
Jack  D.  Webb  is  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Nnvs, 
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JOSEPH  O’Keefe,  composing  room 

employee  of  the  £rt<?  (Pa.)  Timej,  died 
last  week  in  a  hospital  in  that  city  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He 
previously  had  been  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Der¬ 
rick  and  the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald, 
Mrs.  Marian  Parker  Blocki,  wife  of 
Fritz  Blocki,  assistant  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Atnerican  died 
Feb.  9  after  an  illness  following  a  throat 
infection.  Two  blood  transfusions  failed 
to  save  her  life.  She  was  27  years  old 
and  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  two 
children. 

Dudley  W.  Birdsall,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  Feb.  7  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  was  city  clerk 
and  commissioner  of  registration.  He  was 
60  years  old  and  had  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Monmouth,  Ill.,  and  St.  Paul. 

Edgar  Boutwell,  45,  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  publicity  writer,  died  in  New 
Orleans  Feb.  2.  After  working  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Middle  West,  he  moved  to 
New  Orleans  about  eight  years  ago  and 
joined  the  Ttmes-Picayune  staff.  He 
served  with  the  latter  newspaper  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  automobile  editor 
before  leaving  to  write  publicity.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems. 

Frank  M.  Messenger,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  founder  of  the  Messenger  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago,  died  Feb.  4. 
He  was  the  originator  of  a  popular  re¬ 
ligious  calendar  used  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Edward  A.  Wilkins,  at  one  time  with 
the  Boston  Transcript  financial  depart¬ 
ment,  died  last  week  at  the  home  of  his 
son.  Alfred  E.  Wilkins,  of  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Samuel  S.  Thorpe,  an  advertising 
compositor  on  the  Boston  Transcript 
since  1907,  died  Feb.  5  of  pneumonia  at 
his  home  in  West  Medway.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  horticulturist. 

Michael  J.  McDonnell,  for  years  a 
copy-cutter  in  the  Poston  Globe  compos¬ 
ing  room,  died  last  week.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  brothers.  Thomas  J.  and 
Jeremiah  B.  McDonnell,  both  of  the 
Globe. 

Harry  J.  Conway,  well-known  New 
England  publicitv  man  and  former  new's- 
paperman.  died  Feb.  7  at  the  Citv  Hos¬ 
pital  att  Meriden.  Conn...  from  injuries 
sustained  in  an  automobile  accident.  Mr. 
Conway  had  been  wdth  the  Nno  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  as  political  and  sports 
editor  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Hope  Post.  .38,  wife  of  Bert  F. 
Post,  veteran  citv  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  died  in  St.  Mary’s 
hospital.  Grand  Rapids.  Feb.  8,  after  a 
long  illness. 

PopERT  I„  Frf.win.  until  a  year  ago  an 
official  of  the  General  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  fell  dead  in  Detroit,  Feb.  6. 

Ge''Rgf.  F.  Gaul,  for  40  years  emnloved 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  Feb.  6.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Golf  .Association  and  of 
the  Boston  Typographical  Ihiion  13. 

Mrs.  Alp.ert  H.  Fuller.  81,  wife  of 
the  founder  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Enterpri.se,  and  mother  of  the 
present  publisher,  Charles  L.  Fuller,  died 
last  week  from  injuries  sustained  from 
a  fall. 

George  Grainger.  38.  for  the  past  four 
years  with  the  home  delivery  division  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  died  at 
his  home  there  of  pneumonia,  Feb.  8. 

Timothy  John  Sullivan.  72.  retired 
newspaperman  and  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  two  Chicago  publishing  com¬ 
panies.  died  Feb.  3  at  Houston.  Tex., 
from  in'uries  received  Tan.  31  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Sullivan  years  ago 
was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  staff  and  later  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Callendar-Sullivan  Press 
and  the  Trades  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  retired  five  years  ago. 

Thomas  F.  Connors,  for  several 
years  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Boston  Evening  American,  died 
last  week. 

Whitfield  Needham,  editor  of  the 


Bloomfield  (Neb.)  Monitor  for  the  past 
40  years,  died  at  his  home  Feb.  4  of 
heart  disease. 

William  Herschen  Overbey,  65, 
formerly  with  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  later  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Birmingham.  He  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work  10  years  ago. 

Charles  W.  Hitch,  68,  for  years 
with  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  and  the  past 
10  years  with  the  Peoria  Journal,  died 
Feb.  2  in  Peoria. 

Darwin  Z.  Curtis.  69,  former  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaper  publisher,  municipal 
judge,  and  member  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  died  at  his  home  in  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  Feb.  1.  Curtis  was  at  one  time 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Saginaw 
Daily  Journal,  Battle  Creek  Morning 
Ne^vs,  Marquette  Daily  Times,  and  the 
Detroit  Courier,  a  weekly. 

Sylvester  Conner,  32,  staff  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  killed  feb.  6  near  Picay- 
nue.  Miss.,  enroute  home  to  Chicago 
from  Florida  when  his  automobile 
skidded  in  the  loose  gravel  and  over¬ 
turned.  Ed  Protis,  Chicago,  his  com¬ 
panion,  received  minor  injuries. 

Robhrt  E.  Armstrong,  74,  former 
secretary  of  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  board 
of  trade  and  one-time  editor  of  the  St, 
Andrezo’s  Beacon,  died  Feb.  10  at  his 
residence  in  St.  John.  He  began  his 
business  career  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  St,  John  Globe. 

George  M.  Lecrone,  78.  publisher  of 
the  Effingham  (Ill.)'  Democrat  and 
former  state  legislator,  died  in  St.  Louis, 
Feb.  10. 


JOSEPH  H.  TILLOTSON 

Joseph  H.  Tillotson,  retired  publisher 
and  founder  of  the  Englewood  (N.J.) 
Press,  died  at  Doctor’s  Hospital,  New 
York,  Feb.  11  at  the  age  of  76.  Mr. 
Tillotson,  who  founded  the  Englewood 
Standard  in  1879  and  the  Press  in  1890, 
retired  from  active  newspaper  work  in 
192R  He  retained  his  stock  in  the  Ber¬ 
gen  Press  Corp.,  publishers,  in  addition 
to  the  Englewo^  paper,  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Republican,  Fort  Lee  Sentinel,  New 
Jersey  Times  and  Palisades  Park  Press, 
all  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Eva  Dale,  two  sons, 
and  three  daughters. 


FRANK  P.  BENNETT 

Frank  P.  Bennett;  77,  president  of 
the  Frank  P.  Bennett  &  Co.,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter  and  the  United  States  Investor, 
died  Feb.  9,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Bennett 
w’as  formerly  a  well-known  financial 
writer  on  the  Nezo  York  Tribune,  and 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser  when  it  was  published  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  He  also  held  a  similar 
position  with  the  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin.  He  founded  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  in  1887.  He 
was  a  prolific  contributor  to  many  pub¬ 
lications. 


WILLIAM  E.  WRIGHT 

William  E.  Wright,  80,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  died  Feb.  4  at  his  home  in 
Springfield  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
associated  with  John  D.  Plummer  aM 
former  Secretary  of  State  Albert  _P. 
Langtry  in  launching  the  morning  Union 
in  1892,  retaining  his  interest  until  1907. 
For  11  years  Mr.  Wright  was  general 
manager  of  the  Knox  Motors  Company, 
pioneers  in  the  automobile  industry.  _  He 
also  held  many  other  important  business 
connections. 


BLACK’S  WILL  FILED 

An  inventory  of  the  personal  estate  of 
Van  Lear  Black,  who  drowned  last 
August  after  falling  from  his  yacht,  was 
filed  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  4,  by  Harry  C. 
Black,  his  brother,  the  executor.  The 
personal  property  was  valued  at  $2,008,- 
606.75,  and  real  estate  subject  to  col¬ 
lateral  tax  at  $8,0(X).  Mr.  Black’s  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  papers 
were  valued  at  $829,125. 


promotion  stressed 
at  n.  y.  meeting 

Advertising  Managers  Urged  to  Em¬ 
phasize  Newspaper  Advertising 
Successes  by  Speakers  at 
Syracuse  Conference 

Specific  instances  of  a  large  number 
of  products  put  on  the  market  by  manu¬ 
facturers  without  the  benefit  of  advertis¬ 
ing  were  cited  by  Leslie  M.  Barton,  of 
the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities, 
speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Departmental  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association 
in  Svracuse  Feb.  9-10. 

Advertising  men  themselves,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  said,  were  responsible  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  this  situation  for  not  creating  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  advertising  by 
proving  the  story  of  the  successes  it  has 
made.  The  magazines,  he  said,  have 
been  more  aggressive  in  this  respect. 

Facts  to  show  that  products  which 
meet  with  public  acceptance  are  consist¬ 
ently  advertised  were  cited  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton.  Out  of  115  after-shaving  lotions  on 
the  market,  he  gave  as  an  example,  only 
a  few  that  have  been  advertised  are 
successful. 

George  W.  Hopkins,  advertising  and 
merchandising  counsellor,  maintained 
that  advertising  could  help  pull  business 
out  of  its  depression.  “The  man  who 
determines  to  stay  in  business  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  his  advertising,”  he 
said. 

William  Nugent,  of  Media  Records. 
Inc.,  presented  a  chart  which  showed  that 
advertised  products  had  held  their  own 
in  New  York  state  despite  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

The  classified  department’s  bromidic 
copy  was  condemned  as  being  out-dated 
by  T.  H.  Tovey,  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  He  discussed  faults  in  the 
various  classifications  and  portrayed  the 
results  obtained  from  intelligently 
worded  copy. 

Other  speakers  included  E.  H.  Cum¬ 
mings,  manager  of  the  media  department 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency,  who 
declared  that  advertising  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  speeding  the  return 
of  prosperity :  Walter  P.  Burn,  eastern 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.A.N.P.A.,  and  Fred  Gamble,  of  the 
American  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

William  J.  Cannon,  Tarrytoivn  Daily 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Departmental,  to  succeed  M.  R. 
Miller,  Bata^'ia  Daily  Nezvs.  John  R. 
Paul,  Gloversi’iUe  Leader-Herald,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  Russell  C. 
Harris,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


STORES  SEEKING  TO  “LEVEL” 
THEIR  ADVERTISING 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


then  promptly  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  expect  to  be  in  business  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  would  judge  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  solely  on  the  criterion  of 
‘W  ill  it  bring  a  lot  of  people  in  tomor¬ 
row  ?’ 

“But  if  sorneoiie  with  vision  could  con¬ 
stantly  keep  in  rnind  the  long  run  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  constantly  de¬ 
mand  that  a  certain  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  be  building  price  lines  and  good  will 
for  the  future,  then  the  policy  would  be 
worth  playing  with. 

“The  average  store  is  just  running  one 
fire  sale  after  another.  Such  a  method 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  will  cre¬ 
ate  merchandising  problems  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  that  are  absolutely  impossible 
of  solution.  The  exaggerated,  lying  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  today  will  bring  a  certain 
reyionse.  But  a  year  from  today  in 
order  to  meet  _  inflated  sales  figures,  a 
double  truck  with  all  the  superlatives  in 
the  dictionary  will  be  necessary.  Mer- 
chandise  managers  themselves  should 
protest  violently  against  having  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  monkey  with  their 
policies — they  should  protest  violently 
against  the  over-selling  of  any  promo¬ 
tional  event,  for  over-selling  simply  in¬ 


vites  a  vicious  propaganda  of  lies  in  the 
subsequent  season. 

“I  don’t  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
we  should  pussyfoot  when  some  remark¬ 
able  new  level  has  been  reached.  I  see 
no  point  in  not  telling  a  story  to  the 
full.  But  I  do  maintain  without  fear  of 
serious  contradiction  that  20  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  advertising  that  is  be¬ 
ing  written  and  published  today  is 
fraudulent.  I  don’t  care  if  it  does  bring 
a  little  added  business  for  a  few  days. 


Temporizing  with  your  conscience  means 
temporizing  with  you  good-will.” 

After  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
stimulating  business  by  vigorously  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  now  une.xploited  con¬ 
veniences,  as  told  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Collins  concluded: 

“Let  me  leave  this  one  thought  with 
you.  Whatever  type  of  store,  or  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  or  newspaper  you  may  be 
connected  with,  you  are  guilty  of  crim¬ 
inal  negligence  if  you  do  not  concern 


yourself  very  greatly  in  the  year  1931 
with  the  promotion  of  every  item  that 
has  any  promotional  possibility. 

“There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
banks.  Plenty  of  people  still  have  good 
jobs.  Make  them  spend  by  showing 
them  new  things.  Retail  sales  are  otf 
from  8  to  10  per  cent.  Possibly  a  per¬ 
sistent  search  for  unexploited  items  with 
painstaking  follow-up  can  close  up  that 
liercentage  and  take  the  retailer  out  of 
the  red.” 
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C-H  Conveyors  carry 

YOUR  PAPERS 


UP  OVERHEAD 


AROUND  CORNERS 


HROUGH  FLOORS 


Scene  in  a  tvi>ical  C'H  Cont^eyor  equipped  pres*- 
room.  “The  entire  system  is  operated  ny  the  press 
drive  so  that  the  speed  of  the  conveyors  synchronises 
perfectly  with  the  speed  of  the  press.  The  capacity 
of  a  C-H  Cont'eyor  is  equal 
to  maximum  capacity  ojf  any  r"“ -  -  *  ' 
press— i4»ili  handle  papers  i  1 

ranging  from  a  single  sheet  '  |  f 

to  one  of  64  pages****  /J  ■■BA  [ 


•The  ahore  is  an  excerpt 
from  “BrinRinK  The  Press 
To  The  Mailing  Room**— 
a  C*H  booklet  on  Coiifeyors 
—Ash  for  your  copy. 


'^HERE  are  few  pressrooms  so  small  that  C-H  Dispatch  Con- 
veyors  would  not  profitably  speed  papers  from  presses  to 
delivery  rooms.  They  do  it  faster  than  the  most  willing  fly-boy — 
rush  papers  along  in  a  never-ending  stream,  upstairs,  down¬ 
stairs,  through  a  wall  or  around  a  corner.  They  do  it  better  .  .  . 
carry  damp  papers  without  smudging  and  without  disturbing 
the  counter  paper. 

One  plant  has  installed  C-H  "Dispatch”  Conveyors  to  carry 
papers  a  distance  of  only  six  feet,  yet  it  paid  them  to  do  it.  Another 
metropolitan  daily  has  36  lanes  of  C-H  "Dispatch”  Conveyors, 
over  halj a  mile  of  "speed  lines”  for  their  news  traffic. 

Many  pressrooms  still  sacrifice  space,  time  and  efficiency  to 
trucks,  skids,  and  too  many  fly-boys.  A  needless  waste — par¬ 
ticularly  when  C-H  "Dispatch”  Conveyors  fit  so  easily  into  any 
plant  layout  and  are  very  economically  installed.  The  saving  in 
valuable  pressroom  space  will  alone  repay  the  cost  of  C-H 
Dispatch  Conveyors  many  times  over.  What  is  more,  they  help 
get  news  on  the  street  while  it’s  still  news. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1276  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


CUTLER  ja  AM  MER 


"Newspaper  Press  Control'^ Press  Drives'^Dispatch  Conveyors 

^  X  M.  y  (A.4043> 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  CLAUSES  REQUIRE 
CAREFUL  ANALYSIS  BY  INSURED 

Expert  Explains  Pro  Rata  Distribution,  Three>Fourths  Value 
and  Other  Important  Clauses  Which  Govern  Amount 
Paid  When  Fire  Losses  Occur 


By  CLARENCE  T.  HUBBARD 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  an  authority  on  fire  insurance  questions  and  in  addition  to 
many  articles  is  author  of  a  book  “Where  Fire  Insurance  Leaves  Off.” 


loss  of  $29,000.  you  would  collect  $29,- 
000.  or  any  lesser  sum,  but  not  over 


IT’S  easy  for  a  newspaper  manager  to 
say  “put  $100,000  fire  insurance  on 
my  fixtures,  machinery  and  stock,”  but 
it’s  worse  than  a  drop  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  to  find  that  you  are  only  partially 
covered  when  a  loss  occurs  b^ause  you 
didn’t  understand  the  pro  rata  distribu¬ 
tion  clause,  the  reduced  rate  contribu¬ 
tion  clause,  the  three  fourths  value  clause 
or  the  iron  safe  clause.  For  some  of 
these  clauses  there  is  a  credit  in  your 
rate  or  premium,  as  explained. 

In  these  days  of  financial  re-adjust¬ 
ment  it  is  extremely  important  that 
newspaper  managers  be  clear  on  certain 
fire  insurance  policy  clauses.  To  pro¬ 
duce  profits  by  scientific  business  promo¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  efficient  economy 
and  then  to  lose  by  insurance  careless¬ 
ness  is  not  a  defensive  business  policy 
in  newspaper  management. 

Consider  first,  the  pro  rata  or,  as  some¬ 
times  called,  the  average  distribution 
clause.  What  is  it?  What  does  it  do? 
Has  your  agent  or  broker  ever  illus¬ 
trated  with  pencil  and  paper  its 
functions  ? 

When  you  cover  more  than  one  build¬ 
ing,  or  stock  in  more  than  one  build¬ 
ing  under  one  fire  insurance  policy 
covering  blanket  over  all  and  you  do 
not  insure  fully  to  value — the  pro  rata 
distribution  average  clause  is  usually 
attached  to  the  fire  insurance  policy. 
There  is  no  charge  for  it  or  for  exclud¬ 
ing  it  but  usually  it  is  mandatory  to 
have  it  attached  to  your  fire  insurance 
policy. 

The  clause  reads: 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  contract  that 
the  amounts  covered  hereunder  shall  at¬ 
tach  in  or  on  each  building,  shed  and 
other  structure  and  (or)  place  in  that 
proportion  of  the  amount  hereby  covered 
that  the  value  of  the  property  covered 
by  this  policy  in  or  on  each  said  build¬ 
ing,  shed  and  other  structure  and  (or) 
place  shall  bear  to  the  value  of  all  of 
the  property  described  herein. 

How  it  functions  is  very  important. 
Assume  that  you  have  an  office  in  one 
building,  a  press  room  in  another  and 
in  the  rear  a  paper  and  supply  store¬ 
house.  The  total  contents  are  worth, 
say.  $200,000. 

You  order  a  blanket  fire  insurance 
policy,  for  say,  $100,000  to  cover  over 
the  contents  of  these  three  locations.  In 
the  office  the  value  of  the  contents  is 
$100,000,  in  the  press  and  mail  room  the 
stock  runs  $40,000,  while  in  the  store¬ 
house  you  have  $60,000  worth  of  paper 
stored.  But  your  policy  is  only  for 
$100,000  over  all.  A  fire  occurs  and 
causes  damage  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 
in  the  storehouse.  How  much  do  you 
collect  under  the  pro  rata  distribution 
clause  ? 

The  amount  of  insurance  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  collect  is  represented  in  what 
the  value  (not  the  amount  of  insurance) 
of  the  contents  of  the  destroyed  store¬ 
house  ($60,000.)  bears  to  the  total  value 
of  the  contents  of  all  three  locations 
($200,000.)  as  applied  to  the  total  fire 
insurance  carried.  That  is  what  60,- 
000/2(X),000 — the  value  in  the  storehouse 
to  the  value  of  the  office,  press  room  and 
storehouse  combined — bears  to  the  total 
insurance  carried  ($100,(XX).)  or  6/20  of 
$100,000  which  is  ^0,0()0.  You  can  fol¬ 
low  this  better  with  pencil  and  paper. 
The  amount  of  $30,000,  then  is  the  pro- 
porticwi  of  insurance  applying  to  the 
storehouse — $30, (XX)  insurance,  $60,000 
values.  If  the  storehouse  was  totally 
destroyed  and  the  contents  were  valued 
at  $60,000.  you  would  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  outlined,  collect  $30,000.  That 
is  the  positive  limit  over  all,  and  the  pro 
rata  distribution  clause  inserted  in  your 
fire  insurance  policy.  If  there  was  a 


$30,000. 

The  example  given  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  values  were  insured 
in  keeping  with  the  coinsurance  clause 
attached.  In  the  above  example  the  ag¬ 
gregate  values  in  all  of  the  buildings  was 
$20O,(XX)  and  the  amount  of  insurance 
covering  blanket  over  all  was  $1(X),(XX) 
which  was  on  the  basis  of  50%  coinsur¬ 
ance,  meaning  you  insured  only  one-half 
of  your  property.  Now  assume  that  the 
total  values  contained  in  all  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  the  time  of  a  fire  were  $3(X),000 
and  still  only  $100,000  in  insurance  was 
carried.  Then  the  whole  picture  would 
be  changed.  First,  you  would  apply  the 
pro  rata  distribution  clause  and  then 
secondly,  the  coinsurance  clause.  First, 
then,  the  pro  rata  distribution  average 
clause  would  distribute  the  insurance  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  values  in  building 
three — say  still  $60,000 — bore  to  the 
total  value  of  $3(X),000  or  $60,(X)0/$3(X),- 
0(X).  of  $100,(X)0  the  amount  of  insurance 
carried.  This  would  be  1/5  of  $1(X),(XX) 
or  $20,000  in  insurance  applying  to 
building  No.  3  wherein  the  total  values 
are  $60,(XX).  This  is  arrived  at,  as  ex¬ 
plained,  by  applying  the  pro  rata  distri¬ 
bution  average  clause.  But  now  coin¬ 
surance  must  be  next  applied.  With 
$3(X),(XX)  in  values  instead  of  $200,000 
the  assured  becomes  a  coinsurer,  for  he 
has  only  $100,(XX)  in  insurance  and 
should  have  $1M,000.  So  we  go  back 
to  building  No.  3 — the  values  are  $60,- 
<XX).  Applying  the  50%  coinsurance 
clause  he  should  have  $30,(XX)  insurance 
on  building  three.  The  pro  rata  distri¬ 
bution  clause  provides  only  $20,000.  In 
the  event  of  a  total  loss  he  collects  $20,- 
(XX)  but  if  there  is  a  partial  loss  such 
as  $10,000  he  collects  20,000/30,000 
(what  the  amount  of  insurance  applying 
on  that  building  bears  to  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  carried  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  agreement  to  insure  50% 
to  value)  of  $10,000  or  $6,666.  With 
most  fire  insurance  risks  the  80%  and 
90%  coinsurance  clauses  are  us^,  but 
on  riot,  explosion,  windstorm  and  other 
coverages,  50%  coinsurance  is  common. 

This  only  when  you  insure  all  of  your 
locations,  buildings  or  contents,  under 
one  blanket  policy  covering  over  all.  If 
you  take  out  a  separate  policy  for  each, 
there  is  no  pro  rata  distribution  clause, 
but  there  is  the  coinsurance  clause  which 
is  explained  later. 

The  adjustment  of  partial  losses 
under  the  per  diem  form  of  the  “inter¬ 
rupted  earnings”  or  Use  &  (Dccupancy 
contract  is  seldom  understood.  This 
clause  is  found  in  every  Use  &  Occu¬ 
pancy  policy.  There  is  no  charge  for  it 
and  it  cannot  be  excluded.  Use  &  Oc¬ 
cupancy  insurance  costs  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  rate  for  your  straight 
fire  insurance  policy.  To  take  care  of 
these  partial  losses  the  Use  &  Occupancy 
contract  states  as  follows: 

“The  per  diem  liability  under  this 
policy  during  the  time  of  a  partial  sus¬ 
pension  of  business  shall  be  limited  to 
the  'Actual  Loss  Sustained,’  not  exceed¬ 
ing  that  proportion  of  the  per  diem  lia¬ 
bility  that  would  have  been  incurred  by 
a  total  suspension  of  business  which  the 
actual^  per  diem  loss  sustained,  during 
the  time  of  such  partial  suspension, 
bears  to  the  per  diem  loss  which  would 
have  been  sustained  by  a  total  suspension 
of  business,  for  the  same  time,  or  all 
properties  described  herein,  due  consid¬ 
eration  being  given  to  the  experience  of 
the  business  before  the  loss  and  the 
probable  experience  thereafter.” 

This  partial  loss  provisicm  is  a  coinsur¬ 
ance  control  in  itself  and  only  permits 
you  to  collect  in  the  proportion  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  bears  to  the 


total  earnings  involved.  As  partial  losses 
are  more  frequent  than  total  losses  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  write  the  policy 
without  this  stipulation,  for  otherwise  you 
could  insure  for  a  small  per  diem  sum 
and  receive  the  same  proportion  as  the 
fire  policyholder  who  insures  his  earnings 
100  per  cent. 

To  further  clarify  the  operation  of  this 
partial  suspension  clause  the  following 
example  is  given: 

The  per  diem  limit  under  a  Use  & 
Occupancy  policy  on  your  business,  we 
will  say,  is  $1,(X)0.  Your  press  room 
suffers  a  fire  and  the  actual  per  diem 
or  per  day  loss  is  $200.  However,  the 
per  diem  loss  which  would  have  been 
incurred  in  the  event  of  a  total  suspen¬ 
sion  of  your  business  is  $1,200  ($200 
more  than  the  limit  for  which  the  policy 
happens  to  be  written.)  Therefore,  as 
a  coinsurance  control  and  in  keeping  with 
the  partial  suspension  clause,  the  loss 
paid  would  be  the  proportion  that  the 
actual  limit,  $1,000  bore  to  the  limit 
which  should  have  been  carried,  $1,200  or 
$1,0(X)  to  $1,200  which  in  fractions  is 
reduced  to  5/6  and  therefore  5/6  of  $200 
would  be  the  loss  paid,  or  $166.65.  If 
you  insured  your  press  room  for  $1,200 
per  day,  all  losses  would  be  paid  in  full. 

On  many  fire  insurance  contracts  issued 
on  newspaper  plants  the  three  fourth-t 
value  clause  is  attached.  There  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  credit  in  your  premium  for  this 
clause — ranging  in  different  states  from 
5  to  10%  off.  In  the  event  of  a  loss, 
and  also  as  a  basis  on  which  the  rate  of 
premium  is  fixed,  the  insurance  company 
holds  itself  liable,  for  only  three-fourths 
of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property 
in  the  event  of  a  loss.  If  your  building, 
or  contents,  is  worth  $12,000  and  is 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  settlement 
under  a  three-fourths  value  clause  would 
be  $9,(X)0.  Furthermore,  in  the  event  that 
there  is  any  other  insurance  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  a  policy  with  the  three-fourths  value 
clause  contributes  pro  rata  only  for  the 
proportion  of  the  three-fourths  of  the 
value.  If  by  chance  the  liability  of  the 
insurance  company  happens  to  be  less  on 
the  property  than  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance,  and  a  premium  has  been  paid  to  the 
insurance  company,  it  will  on  demand 
refund  the  difference  for  the  full  term 
of  the  policy  on  the  difference  between 
the  amount  insured  and  the  amount  paid 
for  the  total  loss. 

Contrasted  to  this  is  the  three-fourths 
loss  clause.  With  such  a  clause  only 
three-fourths  of  the  loss  developing  is 
paid.  In  the  foregoing  illustration,  for 
instance,  the  property  is  worth  $12,{X)0 
but  with  the  three-fourths  value  clause 
attached  only  $9,(XX)  in  insurance  was  car¬ 
ried  and  paid  for,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
total  loss  only  $9,000  could  be  collected, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  partial  loss  the  full 
partial  loss.  However,  with  the  three- 
fourths  loss  clause  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  could  be  $12,000  and  if  a  total  loss 
occurred  only  $9,000  could  be  collected. 
But  if  an  $8,000  loss  occurred  then  only 
three-fourths  of  that  loss,  or  $6,(X)0  would 
be  collected.  There  is  an  important  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  clauses. 

The  functions  of  the  coinsurance  clause 
have  been  explained  many  times  and 
represent  the  fundamental  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  basis  for  the  premium 
charge.  The  higher  the  coinsurance  the 
less  your  rate.  The  credits  vary  by  states 
but  the  lowest  rate  is  when  you  insure 
fully  to  value — sometimes  the  rate  is  re¬ 
duced  as  much  as  35%  for  100%  coinsur¬ 
ance.  (Generally  when  there  is  a  flat  rate, 
an  80%  coinsurance  rate  which  is  from 
20%  to  40%  lower  than  the  flat  rate. 
For  %%  coinsurance  10%  off  the  80% 
rate  is  allowed — and  5%  more  allowed 
for  100%  coinsurance.  Notwithstanding, 
very  few  insurance  buyers  as  yet  seem 
to  grasp  the  workings  of  the  clause,  a 
great  many  newspaper  managers  believe 
that  when  you  attach  the  80%  coinsur¬ 
ance  clause,  for  instance,  that  you  only 
collect  80%  of  the  loss.  This  is  wrong. 
In  accepting  the  coinsurance  clause, 
sometimes  known  as  the  “reduced  rate 
contribution  clause”  you  agree  to  ke^ 
your  property  insured  up  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  its  value.  If  you  comply 
with  this  condition  you  will  collect  all 
of  your  losses  in  full,  either  partial  or 
total,  not  exceeding  the  face  amount  of 


the  policy.  If  at  the  time  of  loss  your 
insurance  is  less  than  the  percentage  of 
the  value  which  you  agreed  to  insure 
then  you  are  penalized. 

As  a  practical  example,  if  your  plant 
is  valued  at  $10,000  and  you  attach  the 
80%  coinsurance  clause,  you  agree  to 
keep  your  buildings  insured  up  to  80% 
of  its  value,  or  $8,000.  If  there  i$  a 
loss  of  $5,000  you  collect  $5,000  or  any 
other  amount  of  loss  not  exceeding  the 
face  amount  of  the  policy,  or  $8,000.  Of 
course  if  you  have  a  $9,0(X)  loss  you  only 
collect  $8,000,  or  if  you  have  a  $10,000 
loss  you  only  collect  $8,000.  But  if  you 
have  a  $7,5(X)  loss  or  a  $1,5(X)  loss  or 
any  other  amount  less  than  $8,000  you 
collect  in  full.  The  theory  is  that  partial 
losses  are  more  frequent  than  total  losses, 
luid  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insure  to  full  value.  But  if  you  fail  to 
keep  your  promise  and  when  a  loss  occurs 
you  only  have  $5,000  in  insurance  instead 
of  $8,000  you  agreed  to  carry,  then  the 
insurance  company  will  pay  only  what  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  $5,000  bears  to 
the  amount  of  insurance  which  you 
should  have  carried  $8,000,  or  5/8  of  the 
loss.  The  insurance  company  would  pay 
in  the  event  of  a  $5,0()0  loss,  5/8  or 
$3,125  and  you  would  have  to  stand  the 
remaining  3/8  or  $1,875  because  you 
failed  to  keep  insured  80%  to  value. 
Most  fire  insurance  policies  are  written 
with  80%  or  90%  coinsurance,  but  wind¬ 
storm  and  explosion  policies  and  other 
allied  fire  insurance  lines  are  frequently 
written  with  50%  coinsurance,  and  some¬ 
times  as  low  as  25%  or  10%. 


ADVERTISER  CONVICTED 


N.  Y.  Court  Find*  "Busine**  Oppor¬ 
tunity”  Advertiser  Guilty  of  Fraud 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  World  with  the  New  York  district 
attorney’s  office,  Gustav  Pick  of  the 
Bronx,  was  prosecuted  for  fraudulent 
advertising  and  found  guilty  last  week 
in  Special  Sessions  Court.  The  judg¬ 
ment  was  unanimous,  and  Pick  was  re¬ 
leased  on  bail  to  be  sentenced  Feb.  13. 

The  advertisement,  appearing  in  the 
World,  offered  a  partnership  in  an  “all- 
year  resort  and  poultry  farm.”  Theo¬ 
dore  Eichberg,  a  Spanish  War  veteran 
and  the  complainant  in  the  action,  in¬ 
vested  $7(X),  his  life  savings,  in  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  later  found  that  Pick  had  no 
title  to  the  property.  Pick  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  paid  $200  deposit  on  it  from  the  $700 
he  received  from  Eichberg.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  barred  from  the  World 
a  month  ago  when  Eichberg  reported 
his  loss. 


HITCH-HIKED  TO  FLORIDA 

As  Youngstown  steel  millionaires  took 
themselves  off  for  Florida,  Herman  S. 
Bonchek,  reporter  for  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Telegram,  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
south  himself.  The  Telegram  city  editor 
was  willing  if  B'onchek  would  make  the 
trip  on  $1.  “Bonnie”  started  out  and  got 
to  Florida  in  nine  days  by  hitch-hiking 
and  working  in  restaurants  for  his  meals. 
He  earned  $3  along  the  route  by  playing 
a  fiddle  in  a  West  Virginia  orchestra. 
His  stories  sent  daily  to  the  Telegram 
contained  names,  addresses  and  places 
where  he  was  given  free  rides  or  food. 


MISS  VANDENBERG  MARRIES 

Miss  Barbara  Vandenberg,  daughter 
of  U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden¬ 
berg.  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Vandenberg. 
was  married  to  John  Knight,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  in  a  quiet  ceremony  at  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
Washington,  Feb.  7.  They  left  by 
motor  for  Florida  after  the  ceremony 
and  will  reside  in  Grand  Rapids  after 
March  15. 


TO  GIVE  DINNER  DANCE 

The  Philadelphia  Qub  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  will  give  its  15th  annu^ 
dinner  dance  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  Feb.  20.  The  theme  of  the  party 
will  be  “A  Night  in  the  Nineties.”  Mrs. 
Pauline  Peters,  of  the  Theodore  Ash 
Advertising  Agency,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


ORDINARILY  news  items  about 
births  do  not  carry  the  baptismal 
or  Christian  name.  A  record  of  all 
births  could  be  kept  each  day  and  then 
about  a  week  later  a  telephone  call 
could  be  made  to  find  out  the  child’s  full 
name.  These  could  be  made  a  regular 
weekly  feature  under  the  heading  of 
‘“New  Names  In  Our  Community”  or 
"Our  Youngest  Residents.^  The  list 
might  include  the  age  of  the  child,  the 
name  of  his  parents  and  residence — 
J.  C.  G. 


Interviews  with  deans,  supervisors 
and  principals  printed  on  the  weekly 
school  page  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette  have  proven  a  source  of  reader 
interest  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  note¬ 
worthy  work  hitherto  unheard  of — A.  T. 


The  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  is  pub¬ 
lishing  an  article  from  the  City  Ordi¬ 
nances  daily  under  the  fixed  heading, 
“Law  to  The  I..etter,”  to  acquaint  its 
readers  with  Denison’s  laws.  A  re¬ 
porter  can  muster  material  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  feature  story  through  a  study  of 
old  ordinances. — Qaud  Easterly. 


A  reporter’s  search  for  the  youngest 
girl  and  boy  pastors  in  Denver  resulted 
in  two  good  stories  in  the  Denver  Post. 
The  reporter  found  a  17-year-old  high 
school  senior  in  complete  charge  of  a 
little  mission,  and  the  youngest  girl 
preacher  is  22  years  old. — M. 


Fugitives  often  surrender  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  because  of  tortured  consciences. 
The  Birmingham  Post  obtained  a  thrill¬ 
ing  first-person  narrative  from  a  man 
who  had  fled  the  law  for  nine  years 
and  tnen  gave  himself  up.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  reveal  his  history  by  pointing 
out  that  the  moral  lesson  involved  would 
be  of  value. — W.  C.  Stewart. 


Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  is 
conducting  a  weekly  feature  under  the 
head  of  “Now  It  Can  Be  Told,”  an  idea 
taken  from  the  title  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs’ 
world  war  volume.  Each  week  the  city 
editor  or  reportorial  staff  draw  from 
thejr  notes  or  their  memories  for  stories 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  could 
not  be  related  at  the  time  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  Most  of  them  are  humorous  and 
the  feature  has  developed  a  following 
in  a  remarkably  short  time. — W.  E.  H. 


Toledo  News-Bee  recently  carried  a 
series  of  interesting  and  informative 
articles  on  Ohio’s  governors  and  the 
part  they  played  in  the  state’s  history. — 
R.  P.  O. 


Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  recently  ran 
a  story  on  a  man  who  had  been  cracking 
safes  for  14  years  and  was  still  out  of 
jail.  He  was  a  safe  expert  who  instead 
of  being  sought  by  the  police  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  them. — A.  R.  J.,  Pawtucket. 


Is  there  a  gypsy  colony  in  your  com¬ 
munity?  The  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  found  one  in  Providence, 
with  a  gypsy  school,  taught  by  an 
American  teacher.  It  made  a  colorful 
story  with  pictures. — A.  R.  J. 


For  Your 
New  Building 


\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
k  specialized  technical  skill, 
'  insuring  savings  in  con¬ 
struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwtfoper  BuiUinot, 
Produetifn,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Vuinatious. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


*  insi 
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STAFF  CHANGES  EFFECTED 


Rearrangement  Follows  Waterbury 
Dailies  Reduction  of  Personnel 

A  shift  of  duties  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-Republican  has  been  effected 
following  a  reduction  in  the  dailies’  ad¬ 
vertising,  business,  editorial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  personnel. 

News  men  released  were:  Donald  A. 
Voorhees,  telegraph  editor ;  Henry  L. 
Brophy,  assistant  sjjorts  editor ;  Leo 
Patrick  Hanning,  assistant  state  editor; 
M.  Stetson  Lincoln  and  William  Howard 
Kennedy,  reporters,  all  of  the  Republi¬ 
can.  Mr.  Hanning  has  become  Hemp¬ 
stead  reporter  for  the  Lwbrook  (L.  1.) 
Nassau  Daily  Star,  L.  1. 

Allen  B.  MacMurphy,  feature  writer, 
Sunday  Republican,  will  take  over  the 
wire  desk  on  the  Morning  Republican. 
Niver  W.  Beaman,  assistant  city  editor 
and  Albert  Lawrence  Martin,  court  re¬ 
porter,  of  the  Evening  American,  go  to 
the  Republican  as  reporters.  Boardman 
Getsinger,  managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  goes  on  the  American  copy  desk 
and  Lyall  H.  Hill,  American  state  editor 
will  spend  half  a  day  on  the  street. 
George  Haig,  editorial  writer,  the  Re¬ 
publican,  transfers  to  the  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  as  feature  writer. 

Louis  Gancher,  display  advertising, 
and  Catherine  Dunn,  business  office,  have 
also  been  released.  Slight  reductions  of 
force  have  been  made  in  the  mechanical 
departments.  Proofreaders  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  are  taking  two  days  off  each  month. 

All  the  released  men  were  unmarried. 


LABOR  PAPER  REORGANIZED 

Joseph  McCormick,  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Tribune,  and  Fred  A.  Fitch,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  printing  department  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  financial  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  was  announced  this  week.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  reorganization 
plans  following  the  recent  death  of  Ed¬ 
gar  A.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  plans  call  for  purchase  of 
the  Tribune,  a  labor  paper,  by  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  from  R. 
G.  Stewart  who  has  owned  it  individually 
since  1911  while  maintaining  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  publishing  company  with 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  been 
ill  since  last  April,  will  continue  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  will  be  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Fitch,  general  manager. 


DROUGHT  SURVEY  BY  PLANE 


Andrew  McClean  Parker,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reporter  was  sent  last 
week  by  airplane  by  his  newspaper  to 
visit  the  southern  drought  area  and  get 
first  hand  facts.  Leaving  Philadelphia 
Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  Parker  reached  Okla¬ 
homa  City  the  next  day  and  started  his 
investigations  which  will  take  him  into 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  His 
first  report,  on  a  portion  of  Oklahoma, 
was  printed  by  the  Record,  Feb.  7.  He 
will  cover  the  territory  by  plane. 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Columbus  Dispatch 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicazo:  111  West  Washington 


Street 
Daily  News 


Bldg. 


New  York: 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  * 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


A  FULL-PAGE  was  taken  by  16  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn.  Reporter  recently  to  create  a  novel 
effect  by  inserting  all  their  copy  in  the 
confines  of  a  big  letter  “L”  which 
odcupied  the  left  hand  side  and  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  The  remaining 
white  space  was  used  to  promote  local 
buying. — D.  K. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  are 
promoting  Iowa  Farm  Land  Week  for 
February  17  to  23.  A  special  page  on 
“farms  for  sale”  will  be  run  during  the 
week. — L.  G.  M. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  a  contest  for 
designing  gardens.  The  contest  could 
be  run  in  connection  with  a  clean-up 
week  or  by  itself.  Advertising  could 
be  solicited  from  seed  dealers,  hardware 
dealers,  nurserymen,  florists  and  others. 
Some  of  these  also  might  furnish  shrubs, 
garden  implements  and  other  articles  as 
prizes. — F.  I. 


For  “First  Aid  Week”  which  comes 
in  March,  a  number  of  pharmaceutical 
supplies,  first  aid  remedies,  salves,  lotions 
and  unguents,  should  be  advertised,  with 
space  taken  by  the  wholesale  drug  houses 
as  well  as  retail  druggists  and  prescrip¬ 
tion  pharmacists. — C.  M.  L. 


“Honesty  Always  Pays”  is  the  head¬ 
ing  used  on  a  notice  at  the  head  of  the 
Lost  and  Found  column  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  The 
notice  asks  finders  of  lost  articles  adver¬ 
tised  under  the  heading,  after  returning 
the  articles,  to  come  to  the  papers’  classi¬ 
fied  department  to  receive  two  guest 
tickets  for  a  current  movie. — L.  M. 


C/omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  ih  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


REBUILD  WITH 
TRAINED  MEN! 

While  “Old  Man  Depression” 
holds  sway  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  have  been  pared  to 
the  bone. 

As  conditions  improve  these 
staffs  will  have  to  be  brought 
back  to  normal.  A  new  effi¬ 
ciency  will  be  demanded  of 
personnel — the  man  must  fit. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  lists  men  with 
adequate  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  every  editorial  or  busi¬ 
ness  staff  ne^.  Write  or  wire 
your  needs  to  John  G.  Earhart, 
Director,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


Members  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  are  promoting  the  National 
Flower  Appreciation  contest  to  be  held 
from  Feb.  14  to  April  15,  with  $8,0(X)  in 
prizes.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  school 
children.  Proof  sheets  and  mats  of  news- 
paper  advertisements  on  the  contest  have 
been  sent  to  florists. — L.  G.  M. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  series  of  “Four  Leaf  Clover 
Sales”  in  co-operation  with  a  group  of 
New  Haven  merchants.  A  page  of  co¬ 
operative  advertisinp^  is  carried  weekly  on 
Mondays  the  stores  tying  up  through  the 
use  of  special  window  cards,  streamers 
and  tags,  all  bearing  the  four  leaf  clover 
insignia.  Special  Tuesday  bargains  are 
offered. — C.  B.  B. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  planning 
layouts  for  spring  fashion  pages  and 
arranging  for  advertising  contracts  to  go 
with  them. — L  C. 


KILLS  CORE  WASTE 
RECLAIMS  BUTT  RCIIS 
REWINDS  DAMAGED  ROUS 


(AMACHIHE  SPLICER 
AND  ROLL  WINDER 
NEWSPAPER  W 
MAGAZINE  PRESSROOMS 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 
61  PopIdrSt.  Brooklyn  N.Y. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  (^. 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Managar 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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MISUSE  OF  TELEPHONE 
CITED  BY  EDITOR 

Calls  Impolite  Staff  Members  a  Lia> 

bility  to  Paper — Urges  Careful 
Training  Would  Weed  Out 
Careless  Reporters 

By  Camdex  H.  West 

City  Editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

The  reporter  who  has  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  trained,  or  who  has  not  dili¬ 
gently  trained  himself,  correctly  to  use 
the  telephone  has  no  legitimate  place 
in  a  well-regulated  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  office. 

The  mistrained  user  of  that  common 
instrument  of  communication  is,  in  finan¬ 
cial  and  good-will  fact,  a  serious  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  organization  employing  him. 

Trite  it  may  be.  but  his  first  lesson 
should  be  in  courtesy;  a  rejwrter  who  is 
curt,  “snapnv”  or  whose  diction  verges 
on  the — “I  don’t  give  a  damn  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  I’m  a  reporter,” 
causes  more  customer  dissatisfaction 
than  90  per  cent  of  other  possible  care¬ 
lessness  in  gathering  or  editing  news. 

How  many  reporters  are  there  today 
who  deliberately  attempt  to  visualize  the 
man  or  woman  with  whom  they  are  un¬ 
acquainted  to  whom  they  are  speaking? 

Perhaps  one  in  a  thousand. 

It  is  integral  to  successful  contacts 
where  the  voice  of  the  reporter  alone 
must  carry  an  impression  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  which  he  seeks  news. 

Does  the  average  reporter  deliberately 
choose  that  his  voice  shall  be  “the  voice 
with  a  smile?” 

More  often  his  is  the  voice  with  a 
grin,  grind  or  gargle. 

Does  the  average  reporter  deliberately 
think  when  he  hears  the  “Hello”  at  the 
other  end  of  the  connection: 

“I’ll  make  this  person  another  friend 
for  the  paper.” 

About  one  in  a  score  does. 

The  remainder  do  not  even  trouble  to 
think. 

Does  the  average  reporter  think  out  a 
series  of  positive,  intelligent  questions 
when  the  connection  is  made? 

Or,  does  he  say: 

“This  is  such-and-such  a  paper  speak¬ 
ing  (often  talking')  and  we  were  won¬ 
dering  if  you’d  like  to  say  somethin’ 
about  the  Red  Cross  campaign.” 

Efficient  newspapermen  do  not  won¬ 
der — they  know. 

The  reporter  should  be  forced,  with 
suasion  approximately  equal  to  the  loss 
of  his  position,  to  know  beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  awkward  conversational  lapses 
exactly  what  he  desires  to  say  to  his 
prospective  communicant  before  he  so 
much  as  removes  the  telephone  receiver 
from  its  hook. 

The  person  addressed  would  far  pre¬ 
fer  to  hear :  “This  is  Smith  speaking  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  paper. 
Do  you  agree,  Mr.  So-and-So  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  So-and-So  that  this 
city  should  contribute  $10.0(X)  to  the 
drouth  relief  fund?” 

Is  the  man  who  “kids  the  customers” 
via  telephone  a  howling  success  in  the 
office? 

He  is  not.  He  makes  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  reader  and  news  source — 
his  “Honolulu.  Howareyuh,”  probably 
sounds  only  idiotic  to  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire. 

Is  the  cub  or  “punk”  who  assumes  the 
role  of  tough  police  reporter  a  decided 
success  with  ifhe  ndw's  sources  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  contact  on  the 
telephone? 

Does  the  news  source  enjoy  his  “popu¬ 
larity”  when  a  reporter  becomes  familiar 
and  contracts  titles  such  as  doctor,  pro¬ 
fessor,  sergeant,  captain,  etc.? 

That  brand  of  newspaper  work  makes 
fast  friends — for  the  competition. 

Do  you  relish  conversation  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  anparently  is  obviously  bored 
“to  the  point  of  extinction”  that  they 
even  have  to  address  you? 

Newspaper  offices  are  cluttered  with 
reporters  who  assume  that  particularly 
vicious  “worldly-wise”  form  of  tele¬ 
phonic  approach. 

And  finally,  the  asinine  individual  who 
says:  “All  righty,  thanks  a  lot!” 


EXPLAINS  INK  PRICES 


Thompson  Analyzes  Disparity  Between 
Printing  Results  and  Ink  Costs 

The  fact  that  some  newspapers  obtain 
better  printing  results  from  high-speed 
news  ink  costing  less  than  that  used  by 
other  papers  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
quality  of  printing  metal  used  and  the 
ability  of  the  pressman,  according  to  an 
explanation  of  conditions  leading  to  va¬ 
riations  in  ink  prices  given  recently  by 
the  L.  Martin  Company  to  a  customer. 
In  a  brief  outline,  Arthur  S.  Thompson, 
manager  of  the  company’s  ink  depart¬ 
ment,  showed  why  prices  often  vary  from 


three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  cents  a  pound. 

Starting  on  a  basis  that  a  pound  of 
standard  grade  ink  should  net  the  com¬ 
pany  three  cents  per  pound,  Mr.  Martin 
pointed  out  that  publishers  often  wish 
the  ink  thickened  or  toned  a  bit.  This 
adds  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  cents 
a  pound.  Other  publishers  with  various 
types  of  printing  equipment  require  spe¬ 
cial  formulae  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
price.  Because  of  this,  Mr.  Thompson 
said,  a  publisher  might  be  paying  four 
cents — a  justified  price — for  ink  while  his 
neighbor  is  paying  only  three  and  one- 
half  cents  for  another  grade  and  getting 
better  printing  results. 


“As  you  know,”  Mr.  Thompson  wrote 
“it  may  be  due  to  the  metal,  the  manner 
of  making  plates,  the  condition  of  the 
rollers,  and  the  ability  of  the  pressman 
to  do  good  printing.  Yet  the  publisher 
paying  four  cents  will  suddenly  discover 
that  his  neighbor  is  paying  only  three 
and  one-half  cents  and  yet  putting  out  a 
better  paper,  and  he  immediately  blames 
the  ink  company  for  making  a  fish  of  one 
and  fowl  of  the  other.” 


VENTURA  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Oscar  Conklin,  for  six  years  editor  of 
the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Free  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Fred 
A.  Scheidle,  former  business  manager. 


PLAIN 

PACKING  FELT 

Rolls  Approx.  40  Lbs. 
Sheets  18"  X  28" 

Cut  Strips  Any  Width 
Packed  in  Cartons 
Ready  for  Use 

COATING  GUM 
PACKING  FELT  PASTE 
PASTING  MACHINES 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


These  are  the  Famous  Users  of  the 

C'OQC  T  A  NTT'”  matrix 
owoo  vjirvix  1  rolling  machine 


Chicago  Daily  News 
{Z  machines) 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

{Z  machines) 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

{Z  machines) 
Globe-Democrat,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Press,  Cleveland, Ohio 
Post,  Cincinnati, Ohio 
Times- Picayune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi,  Kobe.  Japan 
Record.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Times- Press,  Akron,  O. 
News,  Buffalo, N.  Y. 
Citizen,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Express,  London,  Kng. 
Times.  Hartford.  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Times-Union,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 

News-Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Tribune,  BeaverFalls,  Pa. 

Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Courier-Express, 

Buffalo,  N\  Y. 

Detroit  Daily,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh. 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press, 
W'innipeg,  Can. 

Times-Star,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar, 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

Jou  mal  -  He  raid , 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Telegram.  Toronto,  Can. 

News,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  .'*2-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mal,  (Mia,  4  FaatNy . Plainflald,  M.  J. 

Nmt  Ywfc  (Miaa . Brakaw  Bldg..  I4S7  Broadway 

CtilMta  Oflaa . Moaadiiaek  Blook 


Thii  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  moulds  dry  mats 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  Yoaic  CHICAGO  SAN  raANCISCO 


IMPROVED 
SILVER-SHANK 
ROUTER  BITS  , 

For  the  routing  of  cop¬ 
per,  aluminum,  zinc  and 
steel-faced  plates  Hoe 
Improved  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  unex¬ 
celled.  Correctly  de¬ 
signed,  carefully  made 
of  the  best  quality  high 
speed  steel  and  with  a 
keen  tough  cutting 
edge,  Hoe  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  the  first 
choice  of  practically 
every  i^oto-engraving 
and  stereotyping  shop. 
Made  in  all  practical 
sizes. 


T  -i 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offloee 

138Ui  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Deslgnars  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

^  Specialistt  in  selection  and  sale 
2  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

-*  duction. 

C 

g-  ConauHanta  in  construction,  de¬ 
li  sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

•  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

-g^  A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

,2  A  Quality  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  staya 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C.U.  AddrM.  NENSCO— Wm^Mtar 


Opportunities!  Look  Them  Over 


Advertising  Promotion 


Food  Linage  from  a  new  source.  We  guarantee 
full  page  weekly.  Let’s  tell  you  about  it.  Ap¬ 
pointment  anytime  within  100  miles  New  York. 
Best  references.  Box  B-S45,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Brokers 


Big  Bargain  for  Quick  Buyer.  E'ive  weeklies; 
one  magazine;  splendid  plant  including  good 
real  e.state;  all  well  established;  good  eircula- 
tinn;  metropolitan  district;  initial  payment 
$12,000;  balance  easy  terms.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building.  New  York. 


Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  11.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Weekly  For  Sale  by  owner.  Uross  business 
lltllO.  $15,012,  net  protIt  $0,000.  itr-ason:  ap¬ 
pointment  gorerninent  position.  Est.  45  years. 
Ixicatlon  garden  spot  Calif.  $5,0(KI  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  terms.  B-522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


California  Dally;  good  town;  fine  future,  sub- 
slantial  net  earning  established;  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  cash  rtajulred.  Address  Edwin  Rose,  5001 
Louisville  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Wanten  to  Buy:  .Morning  or  evening  daily  on 
Paell  .  (^oast  in  city  from  7,500  to  75,000. 
Add  ss  300  W.  Montana  St.,  Lewistuwn,  Mon¬ 
ts' 


'  id  Paying  Daily  in  Washington,  Oregon  or 
''rnia.  Will  pay  all  cash.  Desire  to  deal 
with  owner.  Send  full  particulars  In  con- 
f  j.  Box  B-501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Representa  lion 

Wish  represent  American  newspaper  or  syndi¬ 
cate  in  England.  Thoroughly  ao<|unlnted,  execu¬ 
tive  experience  abroad.  Married,  32,  speak 
French.  Box  B-558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Features 


Will  SeU  one  or  two  syndicate  features  each 
bringing  $30  weekly;  running  for  years; 
other  iterests  require  time.  B-508,  Editor  A 
Pohlisher. 


All  the 


“Somebodies” 

in  its 
Field 
Read 
the 

Editor  & 


Publisher 


— that  is  why  its 
Cl  assified  pro¬ 
duces  results. 


Circulation  Promotion 


A  DePriest  “Better  Times’’  Campaign  recently 
conducted  for  the  weekly  “Dayton  (O.) 
Review"  grossefl  nearly  $15,000,  giving  the 
paper  a  preponderant  eireulntiun  in  Its  field. 
This  is  only  one  of  DePriest’s  many  smashing 
sneoesses  during  the  IftTO  depression.  On  3 
campaigns,  circulations  were  doubled.  Live 
papers  take  advantage  of  dull  time. — move 
forward  to  new  entrenchments,  to  be  ready  for 
the  trade  revival  battle  sure  to  come.  De- 
Priest’s  siieeessful  campaigns  In  four  N.  Y. 
City  boroughs  assure  results  anywhere.  An  or¬ 
ganization  of  experts,  speaking  five  languages. 
HUDSON  DePRlBST,  246  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y. 
Also  P.  O.  Box  817,  Tamps,  Florida. 


The  W,  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Ijoulsvllle,  Ky. — Circulation  Bnllders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Blair  &  Austin,  clrcnlation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Rending,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-8240. 


A.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
•Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circnlation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  aurvey. 


Oentracts  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  ai  rapidly 
as  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  after  a  Partlowe  acientlfic  survey  and 
analysis  of  each  individual  field.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obllgatloDS,  but  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
frank  recommendation  at  to  whether  or  not  a 
circulation-building  drive  would  prove  practical 
and  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
Publishers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
aervlce.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 
genuine.  Every  subscription  secured  In  the 
modern  Partlowe  campaign  Is  subject  to  veri¬ 
fication  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 
accqtted  unless  paid  in  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partliwe 
Company,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 


Experienced  Solicitors,  also  crew  manager  for 
Special  Edition,  Western  Pennsylvania  city 
daily.  Good  proposition  two  to  three  months. 
Give  complete  details  and  when  available.  Box 
B-5(j2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Builder — Now  available  only  to 
alert  newspaper  demanding  resuIU.  12  years 
success;  certified  records.  B-630,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — 20  years’  experience  on 
3  successful  eastern  papers,  good  personality, 
excellent  salesman,  copy  writer,  enthusiastic, 
diplomatic  and  creative  mind;  good  leader  of 
men.  Know  mereliandising  and  promotion  meth¬ 
ods.  Exceptional  experience  on  special  page 
features.  A-1  references.  Reasonable  salary.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  B-539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  Steal!  Daily — Young,  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  knowledge  gained  from  actual 
experience  wishes  to  locate  on  small  dally. 
Really  knows  layouts  and  copy,  (’an  sell  It 
after  It’s  written.  Now  employed.  6  years  pres¬ 
ent  connection.  Go  anywhere.  Box  B-555,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor — 10  years*  expe¬ 
rience,  classified  and  display,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  city,  desires  connection,  preferably  In 
East.  Record  of  ability  that  will  insure  results. 
A-083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Used  to  producing  re¬ 
sults  against  strong  competition.  Experienced. 
Under  .TO.  Knows  layout.  Box  B-558,  Editor  & 
Piibllsher. 


Advertising  Salesman 
IVlio  can  sell 

Here  Is  this  man's  proposition 
Will  deliver  or  no  compensation 
Ills  contract  Just  expired,  $12,000  average 
.vearly  earnings.  Plans,  prepares  and  sells  own 
copy  and  nierehandislng  (retail)  ideas.  Box 
B-.’i.’ll,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Auditor — Aee  38.  Tliorougbly  experienced,  suc¬ 
cessful  executive — valuable  assistant  to  pub- 
llslier.  Good  business  manager.  Seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  Possess  tset.  Initiative.  Intelli¬ 
gent,  etflcient.  A-1  character,  references. 
B-.521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Capable  executive,  good  mixer  and  organizer,  IS 
years  successful  publisher;  western  born,  age 
45.  no  bad  habits,  college  graduate.  Know 
every  angle  newspaper  game  but  prefer  place 
as  manager,  editor  or  advertising  manager  with 
progressive,  wide  awake  paper  where  bard  work 
la  appreciated  and  future  offered.  Might  in¬ 
vest  later  if  agreeable.  Two  years  advertising 
manager  here.  Guarantee  I  know  bow.  Available 
at  once.  Unquestionable  references.  Lynn  W. 
Bloom,  P.O.  Box  219,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Cartoonist:  Can  handle  editorial,  sports  and 
feature  page  work.  Age  38.  Box  B-549,  Eklltor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation  executive  open.  Has  your  depart¬ 
ment  a  problem— organization,  ay  stem,  service, 
growth,  collections,  overhead?  Seasoned  ex¬ 
perience,  stimulating  technic.  Moderate  salary, 
any  section.  R.  E.  Hardway,  Zanesville,  O. 
Circulation  Manager — For  chain  of  newspapera 
not  lees  than  five  papers.  Years  of  experience. 
Now  employed  with  one  of  the  largest  papers 
published.  Address  Box  B-547,  Editor  A  ihib- 
lisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  or  general  shop  execu¬ 
tive  desires  permanent  location  with  progressive, 
seeking  a  constructive,  hard  working  producer 
who  can  handle  customers,  type,  ink,  paper, 
estimating  costs,  intelligently,  and  make  a  good 
business  better;  has  managed  a  medium  alxed 
plant.  Member  Grotto,  Consistory,  etc.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  B-556,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Versatile  writer,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  especially  competent  to  handle  editorials 
or  features  but  open  to  any  proposition  from 
live  organization.  Box  B-660,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial — 

Write  or  wire  this  man  at  once.  We  know  what 
he  has  done  and  can  do.  He  has  been  tele¬ 
graph,  city,  literary,  feature  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Indefatigable  worker,  great  prodneer.  Fine 
editorial  writer.  Will  take  any  position,  yonr 
terms.  We  heartily  recommend  him.  Addreoa 
him  as  H.  A.  V.,  621  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor,  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City,  ex-president  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editor!. 

Edgar  T.  Cutter,  newspaper  broker,  former 
Chicago  district  superintendent.  Associated 
Press;  307  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Managing  Editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor. 
20  yean  experience.  Now  employed  In  city  of 
45,000.  Reliable,  able  to  Inspire  confidence  in 
staff.  Welcome  close  Investigation.  B-OlO, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Flftoam  yaara*  aetoal  axperl- 
ence  every  capacity,  larga  and  amall  town,  now 
editor,  Bakenp,  eolumniat,  Chicago  nawapaper, 
seeks  opportnntty  take  active  charge  of  dally 
In  town  ef  16,000  to  T5,00*.  Marrtad,  8».  Un- 
qnaatlonabla  referancea.  A-Md,  Mitor  A  Pnb- 
Ilsher. 

Mewi  Photographer,  28,  married;  sober;  wide 
experience  on  dailies;  employed.  Desires  perma¬ 
nent  connection  with  progressive  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  B-532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

My  general  newspaper  and  advertising  agency 
experience  has  been  wide,  intimate,  contlnuons. 
wholesome.  It  was  accumulated  both  west  and 
east,  Inside  and  outalde.  In  newspaper  work  1 
have  been  the  bead  of  all  departments;  In  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  I  have  been  all  along  the  line  from 
promoting  proepective  accounts  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  actual  ones;  complete  plans  Including 
the  merchandising  of  campaigns;  copying  writ¬ 
ing;  selling.  Wide  knowledge,  when  properly 
used,  never  has  been  a  disadvantage.  Thorough 
In  what  I  do.  and  my  actlTltles  are  backed  by 
good  health,  clear  conscience,  and  ability  to 
smile.  I  want  the  kind  of  a  connection  that 
will  Justify  a  starting  salary  of  $100  a  week, 
and  allow  the  res.ults  of  my  efforts  to  make  it 
mutually  advantageous  to  pay  me  more.  Box 
B-.5.57,  FMltor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Woman,  27,  college  graduate,  6 
years’  experience,  now  getting  out  small  dally 
single-handed,  desires  position  with  larger  paper 
as  reporter,  feature  writer  or  on  desk.  Best 
of  references  as  to  ability,  character  and  capa¬ 
city  for  work.  Available  month's  notice,  ^x 
B-541,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 

Photographer,  completely  equipped;  10  years' 
experience  on  metropolitan  papers;  now  on  staff. 
Can  establish  and  operate  photo,  dept,  efficiently. 
References.  B-S-lfi,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production — Young  man,  business  office  training, 
knowledge  of  accounting  methods;  composing 
room  experience,  knowledge  of  composing  ma¬ 
chines,  seeks  position  as  assistant  to  production 
manager  or  mechanical  superintendent.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Will  go  anywhere.  B-&52,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Salas  Promotion  and  Advertising:  Capable  execu¬ 
tive,  familiar  with  newspaper  promotion  In 
building  field.  Sales  record  on  newspaper  featnre 
and  cooperative  Ideas.  Trade  Association  ex¬ 
perience.  American,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
commercial  and  diplomatic  Spanish.  An  unusnal 
background  In  work  requiring  tact  and  Judg¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  energetic,  able  to  cooperate  with 
other  people.  New  York  or  environs  preferred 
but  will  consider  any  proposition.  Available 
Immediately.  Best  of  references.  Box  B-S.'iO, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


PhotoeBcravlng  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Want  Equipment  for  small  daily,  4-6-8  I'age 
Press,  all  or  part  of  plant.  Must  be  bargain. 
Box  665,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Jonmalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  la  In  tbs  market  for  Jonrnallstlc 
antiques  such  at  autograph  letters  of  former 
editor!  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-kuowo  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  coplea  of 
old  newspapers  containg  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  aatlque  or 
relic  Id  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  tbrongb  your  old  letter  filea,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  bava 
and  what  your  price  la  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  acceptad).  E-746,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribnoe  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1866:  April  16,  21.  22,  2$, 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2.  8,  6,  6,  7,  8,  0,  10,  14 
to  28  (inclusive),  30,  81,  June  1  to  9  (inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  in  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Old  Newspapers  For  Sale 


Rare  Original  Newipapera,  1825  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  1863  Vicksburg  Citlsen  on  wall 
paper.  Both  for  $10.00.  Tborson,  306  So.  19th, 
Omaha. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiation*  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

BuMatss  SttabUalMd  la  1**9 
350  Madisen  Awe.  New  York 


Executives 

and 

Complete  Staff 

for  any  department  of  a 
newspaper. 

Consult  the 

Classified  Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Time  —.50  per  line  1  Time  —.75  per  line 

3  Times  — .40  per  line  4  Times  — .60  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closes  Thursday  Morning 

White  apace  charge  at  tame  rate  per  line  per  insertion  at  earned  by 
frequency  of  insertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  linet.  The  Editor  &  Publiaher 
reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  14,  1931 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


^\\0  years  ago  the  six-year-old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Carson, 
a  healthy,  happy,  intelligent  lad,  was 
killed  by  an  automobile  while  crossing 
a  broad  highway  between  two  large 
schools  on  a  green  light.  The  driver, 
a  youth  of  20,  was  exonerated  by  a 
grand  jury.  Mr.  Carson  is  city  editor 
of  Albany  (X.Y.)  Evening  News.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  an  edition  to 
bed  when  the  news  was  Hashed  that  his 
boy  had  been  injured,  and  he  faithfully 
performed  his  newspaper  duty  before 
rushing  home.  Since  that  time  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carson,  the  latter  also  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  have  devoted  their  spare 
time  to  an  investigation  of  conditions 
on  city  streets  and  country  roads  that 
led  last  year  to  the  death  of  32,500  per¬ 
sons,  7,435  of  whom  were  children 
under  the  age  of  15  years.  Mrs.  Car- 
son  organized  a  group  of  women  to 
work  for  the  safety  of  school  children. 


Hotc  drivers  caused  accidents  in  1930 


and  gained  additional  police  protection, 
but  children  still  continue  to  be  killed 
and  no  one  is  punished.  With  their 
newspaper  experience  to  draw  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  sought  in  various 
ways  to  create  publicity  which  would 
bring  the  deadly  motor  menace  clearly 
before  the  reading  public,  so  others 
might  be  spared  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  them.  The  opposition  they 
encountered,  open  and  undercover,  was 
amazing.  Motor  clubs  were  found 
working  against  any  effort  to  tighten 
up  on  law’  enforcement ;  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  interpreted  their  criticism 
of  the  police  as  evidence  of  political  en¬ 
mity;  a  priest  of  a  wealthy  parish,  who 
drives  a  Rolls-Royce,  preached  a  sermon 
decrying  “hysteria”;  in  general,  the 
efforts  of  this  public-spirited  couple  to 
arouse  the  people  to  street  and  road  dan¬ 
gers  received  heavy’  resistance.  But  they 
continue  their  study.  Mrs.  Carson  at¬ 
tended  the  so-called  Hoover  conference 
on  street  and  highway  safety  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  virtually  every  other  safety 
organization  meeting  in  the  country. 
She  and  her  husband  gathered  statistics 
and  personally  investigated  every  acci¬ 
dent  which  involved  a  child  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  Naturally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
son  have  come  to  some  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  about  the  motor  horror  and  what 
they  say  will,  I  am  confident,  appeal 
strongly  to  Editor  &  Pi’bi.isher  readers. 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the 
bloody  1930  accident  record,  in  this  col¬ 
umn  tw’o  weeks  ago,  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Carson,  excerpts  from 
which  I  now  make  bold  to  quote. 

*  *  * 

66  ACCEPT  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  efforts  to  awaken  the  new’s- 
papers  to  the  automobile  death  situation. 
Mrs.  Carson  and  I  believe  that  a  primary 
cause  of  the  continuing  death  toll  is  the 
callously  negligent  and  sometimes  con¬ 
sciously  cold  attitude  of  newspapers  gen¬ 


erally.  As  an  indication  of  the  latter 
attitude  I  might  call  attention  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  meeting  of  an  association 
of  New  York  State  editors  where  it 
was  decided  not  to  publish  automobile 
accidents  unless  the  persons  concerned 
were  directly  connected  with  the  cities 
in  which  the  papers  were  published. 
Objective  journalism  in  the  case  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  demands  more  than  the 
mere  record  that  a  child  was  killed  at  a 
crossing.  It  demands  more  than  the  sob 
story  that  a  mother  sent  her  little  boy 
out  to  play  and  watched  his  body  Iteing 
brought  home.  To  be  of  any  value  the 
story  should  contain  the  record  of  the 
driver  (I  have  found  that  in  most  cases 
drivers  who  kill  have  been  involved  in 
frequent  accidents).  The  story  might 
give  some  idea  of  the  temperament  of 
the  child  (I  find  most  children  killed 
are  of  a  quiet  type  and  not  reckless 
devil-may-care  children,  as  stories  al¬ 
ways  indicate.) 

"The  use  of  tricky  w’ords  should  be 
avoided.  Such  as  ‘the  child  darted  in 
front  of  the  car.’  He  might  dart  if  he 
were  close  enough,  but  if  he  was  six 
feet  away  when  first  sighted  he  would 
have  to  do  better  than  a  100  yards  in  10 
seconds  to  get  in  front  of  a  car  going 
20  miles  an  hour.  Consider  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  child’s  speed  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  car  before  coming  to 
any  conclusion  about  darting  and  rutt- 
ning  and  jumfiing  in  front.  It  always 
looks  like  that  to  the  driver  because  he 
cannot  be  conscious  of  the  car's  speed. 
Don’t  accept  his  story  by  itself. 

“The  story  should  tell  whether  the 
child  was  hit  near  the  curb  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway;  if  in  the  middle, 
the  driver  generally  has  ample  time  to 
see  him.  The  story  should  tell  which 
side  of  the  car  was  involved.  The 
reporter  might  honestly  estimate  the 
speed  from  the  length  of  the  skid  marks 
(these  are  standard  for  all  cars).  If 
there  are  no  skid  marks  the  driver  didn’t 
try  to  stop. 

*  ^  * 

66TN  any  investigation  of  an  antomobile 

A  accident  the  physical  facts  are  most 
important :  The  position  and  condition  of 
the  car;  the  highway;  the  surroundings. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  speed  at  which 
most  accidents  occur  is  faster  than  the  eye. 
Witnesses  consequently  are  inaccurate, 
unconsciously  filling  in  the  gaps  in  their 
stories.  A  little  independent  think¬ 
ing  in  the  editorial  office  might  go  a  long 
way.  It  is  well  to  realize,  for  example, 
that  the  man  who  dominates  the  so-called 
safety  movement  in  this  country  is  Dr. 
Miller  McClintock,  director  of  the  Ers- 
kine  School  of  Traffic  Research  at  Har¬ 
vard  l^niversity.  He  seems  to  us  laymen 
to  be  far  more  interested  in  speeding  up 
traffic  for  economic  motives  than  in  mak¬ 
ing  motoring  safe.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  his  attitude  was  unconsciously 
swayed  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Erskine 
school  is  subsidized  by  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  and  that  Studebaker  is  the 
foremost  exponent  of  speed.  Persons 
interested  in  safety  are  w’atching  care¬ 
fully  to  find  out  whether  the  new  coast¬ 
ing  car  of  this  company  lifts  the  acci¬ 
dent  toll.  W’e  know  from  insurance 
statistics  that  accidents  Increased  when 
the  1928  Ford  and  (Thevrolet  pushed  up 
their  speed. 

“It  IS  interesting  to  take  apart  the 
statements  of  those  gentlemen  who  credit 
school  education  with  reducing  child 
deaths.  Safety  education  is  a  splendid 
thing.  But  they  never  include  in  the 
education  stories  the  fact  that  generally 
school  education  is  spurred  on  by  agita¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  deaths;  that  children 
are  more  carefully  guarded  and  that 
there  is  always  increased  police  protec¬ 
tion. 

“Editors  might  well  ruminate  on  the 


meaning  of  manslaughter.  Time  and 
again  persons  who  kill  negligently  with 
an  automobile  are  excused  by  newspapers 
because  ‘they  didn't  mean  to  do  it.’ 
Manslaughter  is  killing  while  doing  an 
illegal  act,  such  as  violating  a  traffic 
law.  He  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  there¬ 
fore  it  wasn’t  murder,  but  it  might  be 
manslaughter. 

“Editors  also  might  note  that  the  vast 
number  of  pedestrians  killed  are  little 
children  or  old  people.  A  jaywalker,  of 
course,  is  a  fool.  But  we  might  remem¬ 
ber  that  no  amount  of  law  is  going  to 
give  a  child  adult  judgment  or  an  old 
person  new  eyes  or  ears.  Knowing  this. 


How  pedestrians  caused  automobile 
accidents  last  year 


shouldn’t  we  devise  some  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  them  instead  of  accepting  the 
statisticians’  thousands  killed  ‘by  their 
own  fault?’  When  we  do  accept  this 
listing  we  proceed  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  fault  to  be  a  child  or  to  be  old.  Re¬ 
member  the  driver  is  supposed  to  be  an 
able-bodied  adult  with  good  eyes  and 
ears  and  that  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  safe  operation  of  his  piece 
of  privately  owned  machinery  upon  the 
public  highway  is  his  burden. 

‘'There  is  a  vast  field  for  newspaper 
enterprise  in  the  accident  situation. 

*  «  * 

66^  AKE  driver  psychology  for  example. 

Nobody  has  ever  explained  it. 
Every  authority  has  noted  that  a  man’s 
nature  seems  to  change  when  he  gets 
behind  the  wheel.  He  may  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  would  be  horrified  by  the  idea 
of  giving  an  old  lady  a  punch  in  the  nose 
because  she  didn’t  get  out  of  the  way 
when  he  walked  down  the  street.  But 
he  swears  at  the  same  old  lady  when 
she  becomes  confused  while  crossing  the 
street  in  front  of  his  car. 

“There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  driver  who  excuses  others  because 
he  nearly  had  an  accident.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  and  bad  driving  is 
the  difference  between  the  nearly  and 
the  actual  crash. 

“Because  of  this  driving  psychology 
most  persons  arrested  for  traffic  viola¬ 
tions  feel  themselves  misu.sed.  Nobody 
apparently  sees  the  intimate  connection 
between  violations  and  accidents.  Most 
courts  never  hesitate  to  clear  the  friend- 
of-a- friend,  so  that  he  may  go  out  and 
do  it  over  again. 

“Speed  is  a  factor  in  every  fatal  acci¬ 
dent.  It  also  is  a  problem  in  psychology. 
Because  the  driver  is  a  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  he  is  not  conscious  of  going  fast. 
Try  looking  at  the  ground  when  riding 
in  a  railroad  train.  Then  look  away. 
When  you  are  close  to  an  object  you 
can  realize  your  speed.  When  you  are 
riding  in  a  motor  car  you  can’t! 

“An  investigation  was  reported  to  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  society  by  the 
Boston  medical  examiner  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  after  accidents.  Of  100  cases  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  hospital  from  head  in¬ 
juries  (most  prevalent  in  auto’  acci¬ 
dents)  he  found  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  only  one  was  normal  mentally.  All 
the  rest  were  listed  as  insane,  feeble 
minded  or  mentally  retarded. 

“The  medical  examiner  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  phase  of  the  situation  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  We  know 
mental  cases  are  increasing.  New  hos¬ 
pitals  are  needed.  If  that  100  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  nation’s  thousands  hurt 
isn’t  it  time  editors  looked  into  this 
phase  if,  for  no  other  reason,  that  every 


child  suffering  a  head  injury  is  a  pro¬ 
spective  charge  upon  the  community? 

“Insurance  has  nothing  to  do  with 
safety.  No  survey  ever  has  been  made 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  insured 
drivers  in  crashes  as  compared  with 
those  not  insured.  In  nearly  every  case 
I  have  investigated  the  driver  was  not 
insured. 

“There  is  one  angle  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  very  recently  that  is  worth  look¬ 
ing  into.  We  know  that  virtually  no 
one  ever  is  punished  for  an  automobile 
death.  Baumes  commission  figures  show 
that  only  two  per  cent  of  drivers  who 
kill  ever  are  arrested.  Most  people  hate 
the  idea  of  taking  money  for  their  dead. 

1  wouldn’t  sue.  Lawyers,  however  ex¬ 
plain  that  an  action  in  torts  is  to  right 
a  wrong. 

“And  so  a  suit  is  filed  and  gener¬ 
ally  judgment  obtained.  Under  a 
recent  decision  courts  have  held  that  a 
person  against  whom  a  judgment  is  filed 
may  be  cleared  in  bankruptcy.  Many 
are  using  this  method.  The  initial  case 
was  flagrant.  A  man  was  driving  fast 
with  a  girl  sitting  in  his  lap.  'The  car 
struck  a  young  woman.  She  was 
crippled  for  life.  She  sued  and  recov¬ 
ered  and  the  driver  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  victim  now  is  a  public 
charge.  There  was  no  criminal  action. 
My  apologies  for  rambling.  I’ve  been 
hammering  this  out  between  times  while 
working  on  a  busy  city  desk.” 

*  *  * 

TN  addition  to  Mr.  Carson’s  letter  I 

have  received  a  sheaf  of  interesting 
and  valuable  communications  on  the 
automobile  accident  situation  from  many 
sources,  mainly  newspapermen  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  something  about  the  situation 
this  year.  Pitiless  local  publicity  is  what 
will  count,  in  my  view.  I  notice  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  editor  of  Insitr- 
anee  Field,  trade  paper  of  the  insurance 
men,  who  asserts  that  I  am  right  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  stirring  of  public  sentiment 
in  local  newspapers  will  do  most  to  bring 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  drivers  and 
compel  improved  traffic  regulation. 
Many  people  imagine  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  bothered  about  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  because  they  mean  losses, 
but  that  is  a  silly  notion.  Rates  are 
fixed  to  protect  the  insurance  concerns 
and,  as  the  editor  of  Insurance  Field  re¬ 
marks,  “Underwriters  also  are  human 
beings,  and  would  rather  collect  low 
premiums  on  careful  drivers,  and  feel 
their  children  and  friends  were  safe, 
than  collect  high  rates  on  uncontrolled 
recklessness  and  suffer  losses  which  in¬ 
demnity  cannot  repair.” 

♦  ♦ 

A  DD  journalism  sayings :  “Let’s  go, 
even  if  we  go  wrong.” — Robert  F. 
Paine. 

“I’ll  give  him  a  raise  in  pay,  when 
he  has  shown  enough  spirit  to  blunder.” 
— Wilbur  F.  Storey. 

“The  newspaper  business  is  only  a 
business,” — New  York  editor  who  be¬ 
lieves  this,  but  wouldn’t  stand  for  a 
quotation. 

“I  happen  to  know  that  the  World  m 
its  career  has  deliberately  thrown  away 
millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  by  at¬ 
tacking  for  public  good  various  interests 
which  thereafter  very  naturally  refuse 
to  advertise  in  a  hostile  paper.” — Ralph 
Pulitzer. 

“We  are  now  the  satellites  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.” — William  Allen  White.  I 

“I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  | 
90  per  cent  of  the  editors  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  conservative  papers  sincerely  en¬ 
dorse  the  doctrines  they  set  forth.  | 
Bruce  Bliven.  ; 

“The  business  department  of  the 
modern  new’spaper  has  taken  precedence 
over  the  editorial  department.  The  free 
editor,  courageously  crusading  for  >°ea$ 
and  ideals,  has  largely  passed.” — Peter 
Odegard.  .  „  ,  ,  c 

“It  would  be  helpful  if  Schools  of 
Journalism  could  set  up  courses  of  adult 
education,  to  teach  people  how  to  read 
newspapers.” — ^Willis  J.  Abbot. 

“The  outstanding  and  lasting  successes  | 
in  American  journalism  are  based  on  | 
fundamental  decency.  Experience  t 
against  the  theory  that  indecency  mo  m 

made  permanently  successful.”— 

J.  Haskell,  editor,  Katusas  City  Star. 


